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EVEN applicants are seeking the 
leasehold of the White House; 
seven political parties, represented 
by as many presidential candidates 

and platforms, are backing their respective 
claims: but no one passing the modest trim 
White House,set back among the foliage, would 
imagine that so much depended upon who 
lived there. It is said that Abraham Lincoln 
remarked that he never had even the slightest 
thought of the White House as his dwelling- 
place before he was actually domiciled there. 
It was the great ideas and purposes of the 
campaign which absorbed him, rather than 
any thought of aggrandisement which might 
come to him as occupant of the White House. 
Probably there is not one of the presidential 
candidates who gives as much considera 
tion to possible quarters in the executive 
dwelling as he would give under other cir- 
cumstances to the selection of a four-roomed 
flat. Yet there must always be a certain 
glamor cast over those who reside in the con- 
certed limelight that ever beats upon the 
most prominent dwelling-house in the whole 
United States. . 
o  * s 

This will be the first presidential election 
in which seven names will appear on the 
ballots in every state in the Union. Seven 
is a sacred and mystical number, supposed 
to carry with it special charm and signifi- 
cance; and if election day follows close upon 
a bountiful harvest, peace and plenty will 
beautify the land and be a meet setting for 
the acceptance of one of the seven candi- 
dates for national honors. 

As one walks by the executive mansion, it 


seems strange that each of 15,000,000 voters 
are to have a voice as to who shall live there, 
a substantial percentage of whom will be 
young men, who, having attained their ma- 
jority within the past four years, are now 
beginning to have decided ideas as to house- 
keeping, and are therefore anxious to par- 
ticipate in the housekeeping arrangements of 
the White House for the next four years. 
The boys in knee-trousers nine years old 
when McKinley and Bryan ran in 1896 cast 
their first vote in 1908. 


* * * 


NE of my pilgrimages never loses its 

charm and is never omitted. As long 
as it is possible I want to be present at the 
encampments of the G.A.R. and also of 
the Confederate veterans. These events are 
to me more interesting than any other gather- 
ings, no matter how brilliant or interesting 
they may be. Think for a moment of all 
that it means. Other organizations may con- 
tinue uninterruptedly as to membership, re- 
cruited by new blood year by year, but there 
can be no recruits for the G.A.R.; every 
time the old boys march with feebler and more 
palsied steps, more and more frequently comes 
the thought that each is near his last bivouac. 
No others can take their place as survivors 
of the great Civil War; they can only hand 
down the memory of those days as a heritage 
to a younger generation, but the actual mem- 
bership must soon cease to be. 

Who can think unmoved of those splendid 
flashes of patriotism, tales of which fall from 
the lips of Corporal Tanner; or of such royal 
souls as General S. D. Lee of Vicksburg, who 
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entertained at his home members of com- 
panies and regiments of both sides, giving 
them a splendid taste of rich Southern hos- 
pitality. A few days later he passed away, 
but left an enduring memory of kindliness 
and hospitality that will last as long as the 
G. A. R. retains a living warrior. 





Photo by J. R. Schmidt, Cincinnati 


GENERAL FREDERICK D. GRANT 


Who will be transferred to the Pacific coast with head- 
quarters at San Francisco 


The encampment this year was held at 
Toledo, and the splendid hospitality extended 
by the people of that city will not soon be 
forgotten. ‘These encampments excite more 
vivid interest with each recurring year; and 
if some historian could only chronicle the 
flashes of humor and jovial spirit that ani- 
mate the veterans as they tell of ancient 
foray, battle, siege and sea-fight, history would 
offer reading of intense interest for succeed- 
ing generations. 

Under the very shadow of the Capitol dome, 
work has already been begun on the famous 
Grant Memorial, the design for which is pub- 
lished in this issue. The Grant Memorial 
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Commission, of which General Granville M. 
Dodge is president, is pushing the work vig- 
orously, in the hope of having the unveiling 
witnessed by the old soldiers who were with 
Grant. The sculptor who designed this fine 
heroic group has put life and soul into the 
work, which has won the applause of mili- 
tary experts all over the world. The memo- 
rial will be located at the head of the Botanical 
Gardens adjoining the Capitol grounds, and 
from it one will have a good view of the Wash- 
ington monument and the Potomac in the 
distance. The unveiling will mark a great 
event in the history of the surviving soldiers 
of the rebellion. 

General Dodge, who is today the most 
prominent living general of the Civil War, 
has charge of the work, and his enthusiasm 
and vigor in prosecuting it and keeping in 
touch with current affairs indicate the use- 





COL. W. M. PALMER 
Staff of the late General William J. Sewall 


ful leisure which follows the duties of a long 
and well-spent life. To recount even the 
principal events and achievements of such a 
life-story, already extending beyond the al- 
lotted three score years and ten, would make 
a bright and inspiring page of American biog- 
raphy. 























{Copyright 1908, Moffett Studio, Chicago. 
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HE famous Walker painting of the Battle 

of Gettysburg, now at the Capitol, has 
no equal in the world in point of accuracy; it 
is an artistic and vivid portrayal of one of 
the greatest battles in military history. 

It is said that the position of every regi- 
ment is represented with exact fidelity, and 
that the studies for the painting were made 
soon after the conflict from every salient 
point of the battle-ground, and that every 
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New Jersey, and has a war record which 
would shame many romances, with its plain 
unvarnished record of facts; among which 
the exciting experiences of his capture and 
escape are indeed dramatic episodes. 
Many veterans come to look upon this 
celebrated picture. I heard a young man, 
while standing before it, say: ‘There are no 
opportunities like that for us young fellows 
of today; we simply take our chances in 
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THE TAFT OLD HOMESTEAD IN CINCINNATI, 
‘Where William Howard_Taft was born and raised. It is one of the oldest residences in Cincinnati, and is nearly the 
same today as it was when Mr. Taft was born 


body of men engaged in the action was duly 
considered. The picture has been heartily 
commended by the commanders and soldiers 
who participated in that bloody conflict, but 
no more praise has been bestowed upon it 
than it deserves. 

Almost every time I go to admire this 
painting I fall in with Colonel William M. 
Palmer, who has been for years clerk of the 
engrossed bills. He hails from Haddonfield, 


automobiles and railroad trains, without the 
thrill of excitement that must come with the 
roar of battle.’ 

* * * 


SPLENDID specimen of physical man- 

hood is Eugene Walter Chafin, the 
nominee of the Prohibition party. He has been 
an active campaigner for many years past, 
and would like to make as many addresses 
in Nebraska as Mr. Bryan before election. 








THOMAS L. HISGEN, INDEPENDENCE PARTY CANDIDATE FOR THE PRESIDENCY 
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He has given his entire time during the past 
eleven years to tke cause of prohibition. No 
one can meet him without understanding that 
he is an enthusiast on this subject, or acknowl- 
edging that he is a prime optimist overflow- 
ing with good nature, as he goes ahead in 
his natural, friendly way declaring his prin- 
ciples. 

He is an old schoolmate of Senator La 
Follette, but he announces that he does not 
approve of wearing his hair a la pompadour, 
and the reason is apparent in a glance at the 
sparse growth atop his head. 

If prohibition agreed as well with everyone 
as with Mr. Chafin, it would be a universal 
doctrine, for he has never been ill a day in 
his life since leaving the Wisconsin farm at 
Waukesha, where he was born. It is indeed 
a remarkable record to reach the age of fifty- 
five without an ache or a pain, and is cer- 
tainly an enviable distinction for a presi- 
dential candidate. 

Mr. Chafin spends his vacation at Camp 
Cleghorn, in Wisconsin, and to see him turn- 
ing a handspring, despite his 185 pounds, 
is proof positive that he is as light and sup- 
ple as a lad and well fitted to bear the fatigue 
of a presidential campaign. He was grand 
chief templar of Wisconsin for four years 
and of Illinois for one year, and served one 
term as national grand consul. He has been 
president of the Illinois State Epworth League 
and for thirty years has been an active ros- 
trum orator. His early life on the farm, where 
he earned money to pay his way through the 
university, is one of those phases of a career 
whose future can be pretty clearly foretold 
by the earnestness and sincerity of the lad. 

In his speech accepting the nomination, 
Mr. Chafin insisted that he would rather 
be the nominee of the Prohibition party than 
president of the United States. He had little 
idea that he would be nominated when he 
came as a delegate to the convention, but 
he has entered the campaign with enthusiasm, 
expects to speak in every state, and looks 
forward to increasing the total vote, which 
was 258,000 as cast for Silas C. Swallow in 
1904. 

eee: ae 
HEN the name of Debs is mentioned, 
some feel a shudder and a drawing 
away from the dread agitator and socialist, but 
when one comes to know the man, the lov- 
ing words of James Whitcomb Riley are no 
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longer a surprise. ‘Tall and enthusiastic, Mr. 
Debs may be classed as a dreamer. 

Since his leadership in the great strike of 
1894, Mr. Debs has given himself unre- 
servedly to the leadership of the socialists. 
He is one of the aggressive picturesque candi- 
dates, having had a widely varied career. 
He served in early life as a fireman or stoker 
on a locomotive, and now he dreams of 
the federation of all labor interests in one 
political party, as he formerly hoped to 
have all unions amalgamated in the great 
strike of 1904. Like William J. Bryan, E. V. 
Debs appears for the third time on the presi- 
dential ticket. 

* + * 

HREE times also has the name of Thomas 

E. Watson been on the ticket as a Popu- 
list candidate for the presidency or vice- 
presidency. In 1906 he was the candidate 
of his party for vice-president, with William 
J. Bryan at the head of the ticket. He re- 
ceived, in conjunction with Arthur Sewall, 
the Democratic nominee, a large portion of 
the united 6,500,000 votes for Bryan, and 
twenty-seven electoral votes went to the 
credit of the Peoples party. In 1904 he headed 
the ticket and secured 117,000 votes. 

Mr. Watson has long been known as an 
earnest advocate of the Populist party, but 
his work as an author on the Life of Napoleon 
and of Jefferson will be his most lasting monu- 
ment; for his historical work is worthy of 
the great leaders whose life and times he 
has made a life-study. He earnestly believes 
that the Populist platform, which in 1896 met 
with much approval throughout the country, 
should be regarded as a permanent panacea. 
Mr. Watson will conduct his own campaign 
from his home in Georgia. 


i * * * 


HE new Independent Party has a strong 
and aggressive candidate in Thomas L. 
Hisgen, of Springfield, Massachusetts. He has 
been a prominent campaigner in his home 
state; has had the active support of Mr. 
Hearst with his syndicate of newspapers. 
The convention at Chicago revealed a very 
effective organization, considering the short 
time since the founding of the Independence 
League. This new party, while in some de- 
gree an outgrowth of the defeat of Mr. Hearst 
in his campaign for the governorship in New 
York, stands for a platform and policy sepa- 
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rate and distinct from that of all others. Mr. 
Hisgen, although a public character for the 
time being, is a man who takes pride in his 
home and family life. 


* * k 


HE seventh candidate on the presidential 

list for 1908 is Martin R. Preston of 
New York, the Socialist Labor candidate; 
he is now serving a twenty-five years’ sentence 
in the state prison at Car- 
son, Nevada. He was 
convicted on a charge of 
homicide, and for this 
reason he wrote his party 
declining the honor of 
leadership; but the party 
gave him an enthusiastic 
invitation to remain on 
the ticket, and later one 
of its prominent represen- 
tatives started for Nevada 
to plead personally with 
him to carry on the cam- 
paign as planned, repre- 
senting the platform on 
which Charles H. Corri- 
gan, of New York City, 
was a candidate in 1904. 


* * * 


OW that the Nation- 

al Magazine has had 
something to say about 
the congressmen from 
many other districts, a 
little enthusiasm concerning our own represen- 
tative is quite allowable. Joseph F. O’Con- 
nell is thirty-five years of age, one of the 
youngest and most successful members of the 
Sixtieth Congress, representing the tenth dis- 
trict, including seven wards of Suffolk County 
and containing 250,000 people and over 35,000 
voters. It is the largest district in the city, 
extending from the South Station on the north 
to Quincy and Milton; it has also the distinc- 
tion of being the only district in the United 
States from which two presidents have been 
elected, John Quincy Adams and John Adams. 
Was also the home district of Charles Sumner 
and Edward Everett, and at the time Mr. 
O’Connell was born was represented by Henry 
L. Pierce, head of the Walter Baker Company. 
Mr. O’Connell was born in the district he 
represents, and there are few of his constitu- 
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ents who do not know something concerning 
his personality, for he is a most persistent, 
scientific worker. Though defeated several 
times, he has always gone on again, turning 
defeat into victory. He was educated at Bos- 
ton College, where he won his A.B. degree 
in 1893; in 1896 he gained his title LL.B. in 
Harvard, and in each instance was the young- 
est member of his class. 

The fact that Mr. O’Connell is an all- 
round athlete has prob- 
ably added to his popu- 
larity, which has greatly 
increased since his most 
decisive election. He has 
won distinction in his 
work on immigration, 
and is the only Democrat 
whom ‘Uncle Joe” rec- 
ognized after the famous 
“filibuster | demonstra- 
tion” in Congress; his 
bill for an immigration 
station in Boston went 
through without a roll- 
call. The purpose of this 
piece of legislation was to 
save Castle Island as a 
playground for his con- 
stituents in South Bos- 
ton. Asa boy he remem- 
bered the picturesque old 
fort on the island, but 
wanted the new immi- 
gration station placed 
anywhere but on a 
breathing-place required by the people. 

Colonel Casson was once asked to name 
the most typical New Englander he knew in 
the halls of Congress; he promptly replied: 
“Mr. J. F. O’Connell of Boston—in accent, 
in all his ways, in his ideals, he is a real New 
Englander.” 

Mr. O’Connell’s acquaintances in his dis- 
trict are legion, and he is very familiar with 
the history of the various sections. He pointed 
out just where the first town meeting in this 
country was held—in a little building within 
sight of the National Magazine office—and 
also showed where the first free public school 
was started, the funds for which were sup- 
plied by direct taxation. 

John Sharpe Williams, leader of the minor- 
ity, made him assistant whip, and he did 
effective work with Tom Bell of Georgia in 
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getting out the party vote. He is a good 
“mixer” and a forceful talker, and uses the 
same alert and aggressive methods in his 
work in Washington that proved effective 
in the conduct of his campaigns. in the home 
ward. 

Within sight of the National Magazine 
office, under an old eim tree, he held one of 
his first out-door meetings, six years ago, 
after is was decreed that he was not then 





JOSEPH F. O’CONNELL 
Member of Congress from Tenth Massachusetts District 


to have a place on the political map; the en- 
thusiasm of his friends, the companions of 
his boyhood, and the admiration of those 
who have known him in later days has proved 
an irresistible force. Mr. O’Connell is now 
a candidate for his second term. 


* * * 
ORTY-THREE years of devoted service 
in the lower and upper house of Congress 


is a distinction that belongs only to one man. 
It was only the second day of last March that 
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I sat with Senator Allison in his room at the 
Capitol on his seventy-ninth birthday. With 
a merry twinkle in his eye, he said: ‘Forty- 
five years ago tomorrow I took my seat in 
Congress with James G. Blaine and James A. 
Garfield. We were all about thirty-four 
years of age, and you may believe that I 
had no idea that my companions of that day 
would so soon achieve distinction.” 

The death of Senator William B. Allison in 
Dubuque, Iowa, August fourth, removes from 
public life the Grand Old Man of Iowa, 
one of the greatest and most conspicuous 
figures in political life for nearly half a cen- 
tury past. ‘Though in his later years a great 
sufferer, he conducted a vigorous campaign, 
and was recently re-elected at the primaries 
for another six years; so that no man in the 
country has ever had so long a series of 
continuous senatorial honors. His life story 
is an inspiration and expressed in the loving 
tribute paid his memory by the press and 
people. 

He truly gave to his country all the devotion 
of a father to his family and the appropriate 
condolences are addressed to the great Nation 
he served so well. 

When I came to send a telegram of con- 
dolence I thought—not a chick or child or a 
living blood relation to whom the message 
could be addressed. 

Born in Perry, Ohio, he was the product 
of the district school, working in the fields 
during the summer months to provide for 
the few months of reading, writing and arith- 
metic—the three ‘r’s’——during the winter. 


* * * 


In the rush and crush of the Republican 
National Convention, in Chicago, I met Mr. 
Studebaker of Studebaker Brothers, South 
Bend, Ifidiana, who was in his best reminis- 
cent mood. He told of the days when he 
and Senator Allison were boys together, and 
how, in the blacksmith’s shop, he kept the 
flies “off the horses” with great zeal un- 
til “Billy” Allison came along. Then flies 
and horses interested him no longer, for there 
was a tall-fenced orchard over the way, and 
no paling was a serious obstacle to those boys. 
Mr. Studebaker offered a sweet tribute to his 
old playmate as he called up memories of 
bygone days and a comradeship that never 
failed or lost its charm, in all the rush and 
bustle of the years that have passed since 








THE LATE SENATOR WILLIAM B. ALLISON OF IOWA 
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that time in the old blacksmith’s shop. He 
said of him: 

“Senator Allison is indeed a true and tried 
friend and a great patriot; he has handled 
billions of money and carried heavy respon- 
sibilities for the government, and his integ- 
rity and honor have always been above sus- 
picion. To my mind, William B. Allison is 
today one of the greatest men of the country. 

“Tt was always natural to trust him. Even 
as boys, had we marbles or other treasures 


faeend 
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THOMAS WATSON 
People’s Party Candidate for the Presidency 


which we wanted to place in safe-keeping, 
Billy Allison was chosen as custodian, and 
was always ready with a suggestion for the 
next move. He knew how, by carrying water 
for the elephants beforehand, to make 49 
cents buy half a dozen tickets for the circus.” 

It was indeed a pleasure to hear a man of 
Mr. Studebaker’s wide experience voicing 
the general sentiment regarding his old 
friend, Senator Allison who was then living. 


* * * 


When scarcely sixteen, young Allison en- 
tered the academy at Wooster, Ohio, and 
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later Allegheny College, where he won high 
honors. In the teeth of the panic of 1857, 
he removed to Dubuque, Iowa, with his bride 
and hung out a sign which he preserved as one 
of his cherished relics. It read: ‘“W. B. 
Allison, Attorney-at-Law.” 


* * * 


His first entrance into politics was as a 
delegate to the Republican convention in 
1860, at Chicago, where Abraham Lincoln 
was nominated. He was one of the secretaries 
of the convention, and it was delightful to hear 
him tell of those exciting hours in the Wigwam. 
During the Civil War he was a member of 
the governor’s staff and was active in the 
organization of the Iowa troops for the work 
under Governor Kirkwood. In 1863 he was 
elected to Congress, and served until 1871, 
and during the panic of 1873 he was elected 
to represent the state of Iowa in the Senate, 
in which service he continued until his death, 
carrying out his oft-repeated to ‘‘Die in the 
Harness.” He frequently remarked that 
panic years appeared to be mascot times for 
him. Senator Allison vigorously supported 
Fremont in 1856, and was a member of the 
convention that nominated Salmon P. Chase 
governor of Ohio. 

During his long and illustrious career the 
senator has helped many young men to places 
of honor and distinction, and the splendid 
tribute paid to him by William H. Taft truly 
expresses the general feeling entertained to- 
ward him:— 

“T loved him as everyone did who came 
within the influence of his sweet nature and 
strong character. He was a warm friend of 
my father and mother. I consulted him as 
one would a father. It’s a great privilege to 
have known him.” 


* * * 


With a responsibility resting on him in- 
volving the éxpenditure of billions of dollars, 
with all sorts of intricate measures constantly 
coming up for attention, Senator Allison had 
a way of quietly and effectively getting re- 
sults. The tribute paid to him by Senator 
George D. Hoar in his memoirs is one of 
the highest ever offered to any man. With 
the nomination for president just within his 
grasp, William B. Allison stood firm to his 
convictions with a loyalty that has charac- 
terized all his career. 
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HREE presidents offered Senator Allison 
the portfolio as secretary of the treasury, 

but he declined the honor because of the con- 
viction that he could do better service where 
he was. In 1881, when offered a seat in the 


Cabinet, his devotion to his wife, who was ill, 
led him to refuse office, for “‘an insuperable 
personal reason,” as he put it. 

More than any public man, he seemed 
like a father in feeling and fact to all young 
men starting in life; never too busy in those 
days of ceaseless industry to talk with, ad- 
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He was closely identified with the admin- 
istrations of Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, Hayes, 
Cleveland and Harrison; was the special 
friend and counselor of McKinley, and was 
the honored advisor of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration—what a span of history his life 
has reached! As head of the steering com- 
mittee, he was the technical leader and had 
earned the title “‘Father of the Senate.” No 
one knows except those closely associated 
with him of the many times when he guided 
the government out of financial shoals and 





THE HOME OF C. P. TAFT IN CINCINNATI ON NOTIFICATION DAY 


Judge Taft Will Spend Most of His Time Here During the Campaign 


vise and help, what a monument of gratitude 
he erected in the hearts of the people. I have 
seen him as early as eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing conversing with various applicants for 
his aid and after twelve hours at the Senate 
continue his consultations until past mid- 
night. 
a) Ai ca 

How delightful it was to hear him recite 
in his quiet way Burns’ ‘“Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,” which was his favorite-poem. I re- 
call his rendering of, 


“‘ Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 
‘An honest man’s the noblest work of God.’’’ 


quicksands and set the nation on the straight 
road in times of panic and distress. 


* * * 


What a pleasure it was to visit with Sena- 
tor Allison in Dubuque and see him among his 
books that he loved so well! A scientific 
student of finance, he had a knowledge of 
every authority on such questions. At his 
flat-topped desk, in the rear of the library, 
surrounded by a mass of documents, books 
and papers, he worked during vacation time 
with the devotion which ever characterized 
this true soldier and partiot. It was a delight 
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to ride with him out along the bluffs overlook- 
ing the great Father of Waters, and hear him 
tell of the early Indian days and conditions; 
of old Chief Dubuque, who first settled on 
the site of the present city. Devotion to his 
home state, Iowa, was a passion with him, 
and he loved to study its fertile fields and 
woods. He whispered to me confidentially: 
“You did not know that I once wrote a poem, 
did you?” I was surprised. ‘It was just 
an effort to express my thoughts one June 
morning, after I had returned from a walk 
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loved her so well. Every generation to come, 
and especially the young men, will recognize 
in the career of William Boyd Allison, “‘stain- 
less man and perfect gentleman,” the ideal 
career of an American citizen and statesman. 


* * * 


POLITICAL ceremony that is growing 
more important with each campaign is 
the notification of the nominee. The exer- 
cises at Cincinnati were a fitting overture to 
the campaign As Candidate Taft went 





At the Notification Ceremonies at Cinginnati 


in the fields and over the bluffs.” 
to look westward, 


He loved 


“ Where the sunbeams rest, 
When they promise a glorious tomorrow—” 


and often said that it must be the magnificent 
promise of a new day that impels the race to 
move ever toward the setting sun. He spoke 
of the beauty of Iowa sunsets, and said that 
he believed that if there had been a real Gar- 
den of Eden on earth it must have been 
situated in his home state. 

Assuredly Iowa has no richer heritage than 
the memory of the illustrious public man who 


about among the “home folks” he said his 
memory was keenly awakened, and he remem- 
bered all the Joes, Bills, Georges and Johns 
of past years. When the newspaper men 
asked how to address him— whether they 
ought to say “Mr. Secretary, Judge or just 
plain Mister,” he replied that he was no longer 
a member of the Cabinet, and that the name 
he liked best at home was “Bill.” “It makes 
me feel younger,” he laughed. 

As the great throng gathered about the 
house, there was a little strip of lawn not oc- 
cupied, but when the candidate suggested 
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that it might just as well be filled, he had 
scarcely got the words out his mouth until 
the people piled over the fence and the whole 
spot was crowded in a moment. It was a 
jolly gathering; there was Colonel Bigney 
of Massachusetts, who exhibited one of 
Chickering’s life-size photographs of the Sec- 
retary, taken in fur-lined overcoat, with a 
facetious remark about its being too hot 
weather to wear such a garment; to which 
the Secretary promptly replied that while 
the coat might look a little warm just now, 





TAFT CLASPED THE HAND OF T. F. WALSH OF COLORADO AND SAID 


he had been very glad of it on his last trip 
to Boston. 

Mr. Taft then told the tender story of 
that revered spot in Massachusetts where, 
surrounded by loving friends, the closing 
years of his mother’s life were spent, and 
added that he had “fa warm spot” in his 
heart for the Bay State and its people. 

Senator William Warner of Missouri, as 
chairman of the notification committee, has 
reason to be proud of the splendid and au- 
spicious opening of the Taft campaign. A 
visit to Columbus recalls the campaign of 
a few years ago and emphasizes the fact that 
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here the first active work was also done for 
the candidacy of William Howard Taft. At 
the old Chittenden Hotel many political gath- 
erings were held in years past, and in Ohio 
president-making is still a popular pastime. 
Books of photographs tell stories of past 
presidential campaigns, and this branch of 
the photographer’s art has attained almost 
the proportions of an industry; how to create 
sentiment by exploitation and _ literature, 
reaching public sentiment and educating it 
to the desired issue by the dissemination of 
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booklets and other information, has reached 
a fine art in Ohio, as evidenced in the work 
done by Albert I. Vorys in launching the 
Taft campaign. He had scouts out watch- 
ing every corner and movement throughout 
the country. 

In Columbus the McKinley campaign was 
evolved, with Senator Dick’s master hand 
in charge and Senator Hanna close by in 
Cleveland. At Cincinnati the work is being 
done now, with Charles P. Taft and Albert 
I. Vorys taking the place of Mark Hanna 
and Charles F. Dick at Cleveland. 4 wy «tag 

In a plain business office, with no flounces, 
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sentiment or decorations, furnished with a 
map on the wall and roll-top desks, and a 
huge newspaper scrapbook as a chart to 
show the way the political wind is veering, 
the campaign was wrought out by Mr. 
Vorys during the year. Tactical mis- 
takes were avoided and Mr. Vorys scented 
success from the start. Many curious evo- 
lutions might be seen in the crystallization of 
sentiment and the analyzing of results in 
the early days. A casual trip here or there, 
a conversation on the street often proved a 
germ that sooner or later developed into a 
Celegate. There were blue days and sunny 
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days, but the real business was face to face 
talk, or voice to voice exchange of ideas over 
the telephone; a story of the notification of 
William Howard Taft as nominee of the Re- 
publican party would indeed be incomplete 
without reference to the splendid and effect- 
ive work done in his home state when the 
candidacy was first launched. 
i aan. 

TCEBRUARY 12th next will be the cen- 

tennial of the birth of Abraham Lincoln. 
In anticipation of that event the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Grand Army of the Republic 
has appointed a committee, of which Hon. 
Ell Torrance of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
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former Commander-in-Chief, is chairman, 
to report at the annual encampment to be held 
at Toledo, Ohio, on suitable commemoration 
of the event. The encampment begins 
August 31st and continues one week. The 
people of the United States will note with 
interest the report of Judge Torrance’s com- 
mittee and the action of the encampment. 
The recommendations of the Grand Army of 
the Republic will be received with the utmost 
respect by the people of the United States. 

It is the intention of Congress to erect in 
the near future at Washington a suitable 
national memorial to Lincoln. On April 
15, 1902, Senator Shelby M. Cullom of [flli- 
nois, introduced a bill for a congressional 
commission to consider and report a plan for 
this memorial. The bill appropriated $25,- 
000 for this preliminary work. 

By the bill as introduced by Senator Cul- 
lom the commission was to consist of four 
persons, the chairman of the senate com- 
mittee on the library, the chairman of the 
house committee on the library, the secretary 
of state, and the secretary of war. At that 
time these ex-officio members of the commis- 
sion were Senator George Peabody Wet- 
more of Rhode Island, Representative James 
Thompson McCleary of Minnesota, Secre- 
tary of State John Hay, and Secretary of 
War Elihu Root. 

The bill passed the senate on April 18th 
without amendment. In the house it was 
favorably reported by the committee on the 
library, without amendment. But when the 
bill came up for action in the house on June 
16th, a very interesting incident occurred. 
Representative James D. Richardson of 
Tennessee, then democratic leader in the 
house, speaking on the bill, said in substance: 
““Mr. Speaker, with the purpose of the pend- 
ing bill my colleagues on this side of the house 
and I are in entire sympathy. We are 
heartily in favor of erecting in honor of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, at the expense of the nation 
that he served so well, a suitable memorial. 
It should be worthy alike of the man and of 
the nation. But it seems to my colleagues 
and myself that the bill is faulty in the per- 
sonnel of the proposed commission. This 
was no doubt wholly without intention on the 
part of the framer of the bill. It will be 
noted, Mr. Speaker, that the four gentlemen 
who are to compose the commission are all 
northern men and all republicans. Mr. 
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Speaker, Abraham Lincoln is more than a 
northern man and more than a republican. 
His name and fame are dear to all sections and 
to all parties And it would seem fitting 
that in the personnel of the proposed com- 
mission that fact should be recognized.” 
When Mr. Richardson sat down, Mr. 
McCleary, who had charge of the bill, as 
chairman of the committee on the library, 
said: ‘Mr. Speaker, the propriety of what 
the gentleman from Tennessee has suggested 
is so obvious that nothing further need be said 
by me. I move that the bill be amended by 
adding the name of James D. Richardson of 
Tennessee. Mr. Richardson is a southern 
democrat, and in the civil war he wore 
the gray uniform. He is by selection of his 
party the leading democrat in this house. 
Lincoln would approve this amendment.” 
This is not the exact language used by 
either gentleman, but it conveys the sense 
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of what they said. The amendment was 
agreed to. Later, in conference, the name 
of Senator George G. Vest of Missouri, the 
last survivor of the Confederate senate, was 
added to the commission. The bill was 
signed June 27, 1902. 

Senator Vest has since died, so that the 
commission consists today of five members. 
The present members of the commission are 
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Senator George Peabody Wetmore of Rhode 
Island, Representative Samuel W. McCalt of 
Massachusetts, Secretary of State Elihu Root, 
Secretary of War Luke E. Wright, and James 
D. Richardson. 

Numerous suggestions have been made for 
the memorial. Some favor an arch or some- 
thing of that kind in the plaza between the 
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new Union Station and the Capitol. Others 
have suggested a memorial bridge across the 
Potomac to connect Washington and Arling- 
ton. But it is understood that this memorial 
bridge idea has been pre-empted for a long 
time by the veterans of the civil war for “‘all 
of us,” as they put it. 

In 1903 the commission sent Mr. McCleary 
to Europe to get information and gather 
ideas for the commission’s use. It is under- 
stood that Mr. McCleary has reported in favor 
of a splendid highway from Washington to 
Gettysburg. It is understood that this 
suggestion is strongly endorsed by members 
of the Grand Army, by the Confederate 
veterans, by art associations, and by a large 
number of others who have given the subject 
thought. 

To the National Magazine this would seem 
the best of all the plans proposed. 
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N the imperial city of Denver I met Mr. 

Matthew R. Denver of Ohio, the son of 
Colonel James W. Denver, for whom the 
gateway city of the Rockies was named fifty 
years ago. It does not seem possible that 
only a half-century has elapsed since this 
city was founded. With its splendid build- 
ings, well-paved streets, excellent street car 
service and every facility for industry and 
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trade, it far surpasses many cities of ten 
times itsage No longer ago than 1884 Colo- 
nel Denver was a candidate for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the persidency, and 
had a hearty and enthusiastic endorsement 
from many prominent men, and his son is 
an honored member of Congress and was 
a delegate-at-large from Ohio. He was ac- 
companied by his gracious wife, and this 
was their first trip to the city named for the 
distinguished father. Colonel Denver was 
territorial governor of bleeding Kansas in 
which the territory of Colorado was included 
when the city of Denver was founded. 

It was while General James W. Denver 
was governor of the extensive and turbulent 
territory of Kansas, in 1857, that the new 
city was founded at the foot of the Rockies 
and named in his honor. The new Denver 
was then in Kansas, but the boundary of 
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blue Colorado skies soon defined the borders 
of a new state. 

General Denver’s widow is still living at 
Wilmington, Ohio, in the district which is 
now represented by the son in Congress. 


* * * 


In the Ideal Building, the office of Mr. 
Charles W. Bone, the general sales agent of 
the Denver Reservoir Irrigation Co. was a 
display of early vegetables, fruit and other 
irrigated farm products which attracted much 
attention. It was amusing to see ladies pause 
admiringly and then come in and endeavor 
to purchase part of the window display, 
thinking it a grocery store, and as they said, 
“‘the vegetables did look so inviting.” 

Many Eastern and Middle West farmers 
whofhad sold their high-priced lands were 
here buying small farms. When eighty-six 
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bushels of wheat can be grown to the acre, 
and two thousand bushels of apples pro- 
duced from five hundred and thirty trees, when 
over one hundred sugar-beet growers report an 
average of eighty dollars an acre, while alfalfa 
is known to yield three to seven tons an acre, 
worth from ten to thirteen dollars per ton, 
can you wonder at their interest? These 
facts all count with the thrifty and progressive 
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farmer, and during convention week Mr. 
Bone’s office was about the busiest place in 
Denver, for hundreds of prospective settlers 
visited him. It was a new experience to be 
shown “‘pea-fed pigs” that seemed as plump 
and firm as the best corn-fed shoats. Peas 
are a very productive crop in Colorado. The 
irrigation project has been put into a few 
terse sentences by Mr. Bone, and he insists 
that only irrigated farms demonstrate the im- 
portance of plenty of water to the agricul- 
turist. There is no dependence on an un- 
certain rainfall, but cultivation goes right on 
whatever the weather when land is under irri- 
gation. 

Mr. Bone’s array of facts and figures make 
attractive reading for the farmer who in this 
land of sunshine is insured three hundred 
and twenty-eight fine days in each year. 

The small amount of land available for 





FREDERICK W. TAYLOR 
One of the immigration experts of the world and manager 


of the Denver Reservoir Irrigation Co. He was chief of 
Agricultural Department at Pan-American and St. Louis 
Expositions, and is one of the best authorities on Russian 
and world agriculture resources. 


irrigation is one of the facts to be considered 
in the advance of values in irrigated coun- 
tries. All the snow-sheds of the Rocky 
Mountains will irrigate only an average strip 
thirty miles wide. When it is recalled what 
proportion of this territory is covered by the 
Denver Reservoir Irrigation Co. the value of 
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their proposition is realized. The wonder- 
ful system which prevails in this irrigation 
district, of measuring the water down to the 
hundredths of an inch and dealing it out as 
sparingly as elixir, places a new value on the 
elements. 

The company protects new customers by 
absolutely refusing to sell any “dry land.” 
Many people lose money purchasing dry 
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land in the hope of some miracle making 
irrigation possible, but unless there should 
be an unheard of change in climatic condi- 
tions, it is worthless. 

The seepage, or waste water, which forms 
ponds here and there, are as good as a mine 
These are rented for duck-hunting to the 
various hunting clubs, and net a nice little 
income to the farmer besides making a crop 
of water for irrigation purposes. 

e- -:.% 

As we rode by the ditches it often seemed 
that the water must certainly be running up 
hill, as we looked over the beautiful land- 
scape to the mountains. What wonderful 
and yet simple feats were accomplished in 
this farmer’s paradise. The most profitable 
crop in this district is said to be the sugar- 
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beet, and we looked over Farmer Griffin’s 
under cultivation. The cultivating is done 
with a plow of many shovels, which must be 
very carefully operated. The beets are sown 
ten inches apart and yield an average of 
twenty tons to the acre; the contract price 
at the factory is five dollars per ton. The 
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of Wyoming 


cost of cultivating the beets is thirty to forty 
dollars per acre. As high as two dollars and 
a half per day is paid for weeding, and whole 
families are engaged in this work, spending 
whole months camping in the fields. 

Here may be seen rich fields of alfalfa, with 
its purple blossoms; the crop is cut three 
times a year and the price per ton is twelve 
to thirteen dollars this season, so you can 
well imagine that the farmers are looking 
very happy. Alfalfa roots reach down very 
deep and keep growing until they come to 
water, and it is not unusual to find roots pene- 
trating ten and twelve feet into the earth. 
This plant was originally imported from Asi- 
atic Turkestan, and was brought to the Pa- 
cific Coast by the monks and later to Colo- 
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rado by John Brisben Walker. The loading 
and stacking of alfalfa is done by derricks 
remind one} of an oil ‘rather than an agri- 
cultural district. 
el of ak 
HETHER it is owing to woman’s suf- 
frage or not, the women of Denver are 
more actively interested in public life and 
matters than in any other city in the Union. 
Miss Ellis Meredith, vice-chairman of the 
Democratic State Central Committee, is not 
only a brilliant writer and author, but is a 
thorough-going politician; one who under- 
stands the foibles and fancies, not only of 
women but of men. She has been promi- 
nent for some years as a journalist, always 
taking an active part in the leadership of 
progressive problems of the times. Her book, 
“Heart of My Heart,” met with a great suc- 
cess, and there does not seem to be a kink 
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Vice-Chairman Colorado Democratic State Central 
Committee 


or phase of Colorado politics on which she 
is not posted. Mrs. Anthony, ‘Polly Pry” 
is also a resident of Denver, and I must 
confess that a Colorado experience would 
convince any ordinary man of the merits 
of woman’s suffrage. It is coming; it is in- 
evitable; why not meet the movement first 
as last. It is one of the hopeful signs. 
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Among Denver’s most energetic citizens 
is still numbered John Brisben Walker, the 
former editor of the ‘‘Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine,’ who has just completed a railroad to 
the Mount Morrison Valley, developing a de- 
lightful suburban retreat of Denver. He is 
going to bring this cloistered mountain re- 
treat where summer or winter homes are 
provided, within a half-hour’s ride of the 
city. Mr. Walker is a Colorado enthusiast, 
and in one terse word he expresses the story 
of that wonderful state—‘‘climate.” In 
building the new railroad to the Peak, in six 
months and six days, he says that only three 
days and two hours were reckoned as lost 
time. He says that in this new district opened 
up by his road there is sunshine enough to 
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picnic during any day of February and No- 
vember, or July and August. - 

The making of this road was a gigantic 
undertaking. It is reached by the Colorado 
Southern, so that Denver people living in 
Mount Morrison can reach the city by 
8.30 a. m., without undue early rising, and 
be at home in one hour after leaving Denver, 
just in time for dinner. The tourist look- 
ing through the gateway of “Coelus and 
Terra,” sees a view not soon to be forgotten. 
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HE splendid success of the general ar- 

rangements for the National Republican 
Convention were largely due to the efforts 
of Mr. Frederick W. Upham, who was as 
prominent in securing the convention for the 
Windy City as he was tiresome in active work 
to make a gathering that would reflect great 
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credit on Chicago and her citizens. For many 
years past Mr. Upham has been very ener- 
getic on behalf of his party, and his appoint- 
ment as assistant treasurer for the Republican 
National Committee, with headquarters at 
Chicago, is not only gratifying to all his friends 
and associates, but adds to the Western corps 
a worker who has wide experience and splen- 
did executive ability. 

Several years ago I met Mr. Upham, who 
is the brother of ex-Governor Upham of Wis- 
consin. He was then a young man making 
his start in business with the same keen, far- 
sighted, relentless spirit that has accomplished 
so much in recent days in Chicago, and that 
is as sure to tell in his management of a corps 
in a political campaign as in business. Mr. 
Upham, and his handsome, gracious wife 
gave to the convention a social aspect that is 
new in the history of presidential politics 
in this country. 
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N one of the hottest days of summer I 

sat in the Raleigh Hotel at Washington, 
with Captain Thomas S. Baldwin, just after 
the test of his airship. It was a spectacular 
scene, as like a demon from the skies—its 
motor spitting fire and the long gray gasbag 
outlined against the dark sky of dusk — 
the Baldwin airship landed in Fort Meyer, 
after its remarkable flight which has broken 
the record on aerial navigation up to the 
present time. This airship is a large, military 
dirigible, built for the United States army, 
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The fact that the government has pur- 
chased this airship augurs well for the begin- 
ning of the new era of locomotion, and suggests 
that air travel is going to be a serious issue in 
the future. This airship is now the property 
of the signal corps of the army, and will be 
under the charge of General James Allen, 
chief signal officer. The rivalry among 
nations for the future may be in the develop- 
ment of airships, as in the past it has been 
in the development of armaments. The keen 
American inventors are determined that the 
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and for over two hours it flew back and forth 
over a course of about five miles, answering 
requirements of the official endurance-test. 
There was something almost supernatural in 
that great, moving vehicle in the sea of space. 
No swishing waves, no ripple around her 
prow, she sailed majestically and quietly 
through the air. The friction that comes 
from the contact of vehicles with roads, 
even smooth ones, and the swish of sailing 
on glassy seas was absent there in the trackless 
air. The article by Captain Baldwin in the 
July Natronaz tells the stcry of his career. 


Europeans shall not obtain the start on this 
as they did in the automobile development; 
they are beginning with smaller airships and 
appear to be obtaining better results than by 
making tests with appliances of too large a 
size. It is recalled that steamships were 
developed most effectively gradually from 
the puffing Fulton to the ocean liners of 
today. Even the Great Eastern was ahead 
of her time, and was broken up — a failure 
after her maiden trip—although now her size 
pales to insignificance beside the Lusitania 
and Mauritania, the Cunard leviathans. 
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AMLET said, ““‘We must speak by the 
card or equivocation will undo us.” As 
I walked beside the tall form of Mr. Frank 
Hitchcock, in his initial inspection of the 
official headquarters opened in New York, 
I wondered if he had read that magic line of 
Shakespeare’s, which so tersely expresses the 
spirit and policy of political campaigning in 
1908. Every voter is to have his card. 

The result of the Republican presidential 
campaign under Mr. Hitchcock’s manage- 
ment, will not be due 
to accident, but to the 
natural sequence of 
well-laid plans and 
methodical operations. 
This same smooth- 
faced, auburn - haired 
young man might be 
found some four years 
ago dispatching work 
on a presidential polit- 
ical campaign with the 
same precision and 
calm investigation of a 
laboratory research, or 
transmission of orders 
for a business house. 
The campaign of 1908 
farther marks the in- 
auguration of a new 
era in political cam- 
paigning, as contrast- 
ed with the old days 
when the politicians 
and men of influence 
of the ancient regime 
arrayed in long frock 
coats, big diamonds 
and smoking black cigars, sat and lounged 
about headquarters, and a swarm of appli- 
cants for office, with voluminous recommen- 
dations from various prominent men, formed 
a regular galaxy of attendants and satellites. 
Now how changed! 

At No. 1 Madison Avenue, the new head- 
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quarters, in the Metropolitan Building, which 
boasts the highest tower in New York City, 
and overtops all other structures in the world 
erected by human hands, a new deal was on. 
All letters from applicants requesting posi- 
tions were of no avail, for before a desk was 
placed in this office the organization was 
complete; every man at work there, even to 
the office boy, had been selected on account 
of his fitness and on no other consideration. 
This is fundamentaily characteristic of Mr. 
Hitchcock’s way of do- 
ing things. The cam- 
paign for the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Taft was 
but the training for 
the political campaign 
now under way. 
When it came to a 
question of securing 
delegates, the work 
was done as thoroughly 
and as systematically 
as its principal em- 
ployes are chosen by 
a great business firm, 
and every man has 
made his own place 
rather than been called 
upon to fill a vacancy 


* * * 


No better instance 
can be given of how 
the working force 

* selected than that of 
Mr. Ormsby McHarg, 
the tall young attor- 
ney with iron gray 

hair and wearing spectacles, who prepared 
the evidence in all convention delegate 
cases; the very successful way in which he 
handled such work brought him the verdict, 
for his evidence and cited authorities were 
so carefully prepared that there was noth- 
ing left for the other |side to stand upon. 
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Young McHarg’s strong features are an 
indication of his descent from the doughty 
Highland chief who gathered his ‘ Duinhe- 
wassels” and clansmen together and charged 
in the front of the battle at Killiecrankie, in 
the days of Claverhouse. Mr. McHarg was 


born near Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, at- * 


tended the Michigan University at Ann Arbor, 
and later hung out his shingle at Jamestown, 
North Dakota. He did not wait for clients, 
but larruped a few alien land owners and 
went into the North Dakota legislature at 
Bismarck for pure love of the political game. 
He set out to help elect Senator McCumber, 
although at the start he had not half a dozen 
votes. He won by carefully thinking out 
his proposition and going ahead—and getting 
the votes. Mr. McHarg went to Washington 
as secretary to the senator, and while there 
took a post-graduate course in the Columbian 
University, where he served as instructor for 
three years, and so not only had experience 
in the strenuous, unsparing practice of West- 
ern courts, but a thorough grounding in 
academic law. At the end of his three years 
as instructor, he was sent to investigate im- 
portant federal affairs in New Mexico, and 
when the local lawyers heard who was com 
ing, they said, ‘‘ Here is a tenderfoot tutor from 
a university—we will make things warm for 
him.” 

They missed their count, however, not 
knowing the new man had been given his 
initiation in a wooly Western territory, and 
was a fighter as well as a well-read lawyer. 

While assistant to the attorney general, 
Mr. McHarg was about to go to Oklahoma 
to follow up some matters there, but before 
leaving called on Mr. Hitchcock, who was 
entering upon a red-hot Taft campaign. Mr. 
Hitchcock said, ‘‘Mac, I have need of expert 
service; better resign and come with me.” 

Then and there the two men set to work 
to thoroughly prepare the evidence and 
authorities, so that they absolutely knew their 
men and understood the situation at the 
Chicago Convention before they had finished 
preparatory work. They did not depend on 
mere desultory reports, but had information 
first-hand, and the result of this system was 
shown in Chicago. , 


* * * 


One by one Mr. Hitchcock’s helpers have 
ome to him—like an accumulative card in- 
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dex—as they showed efficiency and his staff, 
is essentially composed of specialists; is there 
a point of political law in question—he knows 
that Mr. McHarg will finish that up just right, 
and so with the multifarious points that come 
before him—each is assigned to the right 
hands; affairs assume an appearance of sim- 
plicity which may deceive the uninitiated 
who see only the finished results. He has 
planned a gigantic card index system to in- 
dicate the name, address, religion, political 
belief, and all data that can have politi- 
cal significance, and with this absolutely 
accurate information before him, he knows 
just where the best work can be done 

The experience gained in collecting and 
tabulating this knowledge has led Mr. Hitch- 
cock to adopt methods exactly opposite to 
the old-time secrecy and mysterious whis- 
perings. He says frankly that he wants to 
know this or that, and asks the questions 
directly. With his business organization and 
thoroughness, Mr. Hitchcock is going to be 
a help to all other parties in perfecting sys- 
tem, for he desires to have all sides shown. 
It is coming more and more down to a direct 
business proposition, with the individual 
voter, and there promises to be little of per- 
sonal bitterness or rancor in this campaign. 

Acting from principle and honest convic- 
tion, he goes to work believing that the chief 
thing to be done is to learn just where and 
who the voters are, so that he can place the 
salient facts and conditions before them, ex- 
actly as they are, and conduct an open-and- 
above-board campaign, as frankly and in- 
geniously as he would introduce new indus- 
trial plans and ideas. 


* * * 


Inspecting the new headquarters with the 
chairman was Fred. W. Upham and other 
prominent Republicans. As they looked over 
sills and doors of the steel, fireproof Metro- 
politan Building, and the furnishings of the 
rooms, Mr. Hitchcock was congratulated on 
his “headquarters”; he significantly replied, 
“This is not my headquarters—that will 
be in the field, back and forth between Chi- 
cago, Washington and New York. This is 
one of our storage batteries of campaign 
facts.” 

He will be living in sleeping cars for the 
next few months, and keeping ceaseless watch 
on the complications and difficulties which 
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may arise; yet he is so cool, so matter-of-fact, 
that it is hard to realize that this quiet man 
could xeally be located in political head- 
quarters anywhere. No banners, no brass 
bands, no decorations nor campaign trophies 
of any sort surround him, but all is as simple 
as any ordinary business proposition. He is 
arranging that the heads of the several bu- 
reaus shall make regular reports, cover all 
details completely, and he will remain chair- 
man, the real executive—there will never be 
any doubt about that, although each one will 
be encouraged to develop his own talents and 
look after all minor details without harrass- 
ing his chief with a multitude of small mat- 
ters. Mr. Hitchcock’s rule is “never do any 
thing which is the assigned work of another 
worker.” 
a 

Like all forceful leaders, he knows that no 
man can lead who does not know how to 
obey, and while he is chairman he means to 
carry out the slightest wish and purpose of 
his chief, William H. Taft. He understands 
thoroughly how to command all his own pre- 
judices or ideas for the best interests of the 
party and his commander, and that his per- 
sonal aims are as nothing compared with 
carrying out the greater purposes of the party. 

Those who have met Mr. Hitchcock for 
the first time, invariably confirm the opinions 
of the old friends, and realize that, always 
impelled by a specific purpose, Mr. Hitch- 
cock has an inexhaustible reserve of physical 
strength and yet is always graciously thought- 
ful for those about him. These are the quali- 
ties that impress strangers. For instance, 
while I was there three guests were ushered 
into the room; they were only campaign pro- 
motion men, but he pointed out to them the 
best seats in the room in the most affable 
manner. They made no sales, but they 
swore by Mr. Hitchcock before they left. 

During the first few days in August, at 
the Manhattan Hotel, the resourcefulness of 
the new chairman was severely tested. ‘There 
were no rooms or anterooms for the hundreds 
of visitors pouring in on political business, so 
Mr. Hitchcock made each one of his staff 
turn his quarters into a reception room, and 
without a moment’s preparation the twelfth 
floor of the hotel was transformed into an ideal 
political headquarters that amply served the 
purpose of the hour in dispatching business. 

The more I see of the chairman, in cam- 
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paign array, the more I admire the stalwart 
force and dynamic power of the man. I have 
seen him in President Roosevelt’s private 
office, and in conference with Secretary Taft, 
and many other leading officials, and have 
heard the lively, cross-country, rapid-fire vote 
gathering at work, and have seen him busy 
until after midnight in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, when he was first assistant postmaster 
general, but there never was a time when he 
did not appear perfect master of his duties. 
His unerring clairvoyancy in judging the 
character of men and propositions brings 
him close to the problems which he has 
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ORMSBY McHARG 


The young lawyer on the Republican National Committee 
who knows how to get votes 


to handle, and he thoroughly realizes that 
the task before him is not merely to deal with 
momentary passions and prejudices of men 
but that he must inspire convictions and 
confidence to secure voters who are so con- 
vinced that they cannot be swerved aside by 
any passing wind of opinion or prejudice and 
keep a sharp lookout “ahead.” 
. £49 
HEN I ventured to ask Mr. Coleman 
du Pont, in charge of the Speaker’s 


Bureau, concerning the line of talent he had 
obtained, he waved a sheaf of blanks which 
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he was about to have printed. On these the 
place where each speaker shall go is set down, 
with memoranda of his expenses, time of 
arrival and departure, with all the exactness 
of a lecturing tour. 

Mr. Coleman du Pont stands six feet four 
inches and wears a ruddy brown moustache; 
he has a jolly manner and is altogether a 
picturesque and decisive character. He is the 
eldest of the twelve brothers du Ponts in the 
powder business, and insists he has never yet 
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GEORGE R. SHELDON 


Who holds the purse strings as Treasurer of Republican 
National Committee 


been “blown up.” His cheery way of getting 
directly at what he wants, suggests that he 
will secure results from the array of stump 
speakers to be billed. 

Coleman du Pont is the man who reor- 
ganized the Republican party in Delaware 
and eliminated John Edward Addicks from 
Delaware politics. At the last election 
Addicks did not carry a single precinct. 

While it is not expected that there will 
be any test of the voices of the 700 speakers 
for the campaign, yet I am convinced that the 
director of the Speaker’s Bureau will not 
fail to know an attractive political speaker 
and the time and place he is needed to obtain 
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votes. His desk was covered with as many 
applications as that of a theatre manager’s, 
but he was taking plenty of time to obtain the 
correct political cue before launching on a 
cast of characters for opening dates in the 
great political drama of 1908. 

Inside of the first ten minutes in which 
Mr. du Pont assumed charge of official work, 
it could be seen that the wheels in the Speak- 
er’s Bureau would keep pace with the rest of 
the organization. 

Mr. du Pont is a member of the National 
Committee in Delaware, an aggressive and 
forceful man in every way; he is a cousin of 
Senator du Pont and can be relied upon to 
make a record that will reflect credit upon 
the splendid organization of the campaign 
committee of 1908. 

When asked his age he replied “forty-four,” 
and though that may not appear in the 
blue books or public documents, no one 
would guess more than forty years of age 
for his bundle of enthusiastic and energetic 
force that handles the Speaker’s Bureau 
according to approved business methods. 


* * * 


The campaign promises to be lacking in 
old-time torch light processions, stump 
speeches, flying banners and excited hurrahs; 
the time for these has evidently passed; to- 
day the working man wants something more 
than glitter and tinsel; his personal interest 
in the selection of the president must be placed 
before him in such a way that he will see as 
clearly as that two and two make four where 
his best interests lie in the selection of the 
president, expressing his choice and convic- 
tions in a reasonable way. 

The map of the United States appears to 
be emblazoned on the mind of Mr. Hitch- 
cock; his extensive travels and knowledge of 
men have prepared him for the work in hand; 
many years have gone to his training; as a 
clerk in the Agricultural Department, giving 
close study to scientific experiments; then 
as chief lieutenant of Chairman Cortelyou in 
the presidential campaign of 1904; as an 
assistant in organizing the department of 
Commerce and Labor, and later as first as- 
sistant postmaster general, Frank Hitchcock 
has served a thorough apprenticeship. Born 
in Ohio, reared and educated in Massachu- 
setts, he began early in life to follow politics, 
and took part in a campaign in Cambridge 
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when scarcely of age, accomplishing wonder- 
ful things by knowing the facts by the card. 
With such an opponent as President Eliot of 
Harvard College, he was undaunted, but in- 
sisted that he had a point to win. It is re- 
freshing to hear old friends in Somerville, 
who knew Mr. Hitchcock in boyhood days, 
speak of “Frank,” and his way of “doing 
things.” Even then his words were few, 
though his firmly compressed lips told a story 
of their own, that was often contradicted by 
the twinkle of his eyes, for he is never lacking 
in a sense of humor. 
. + -s 

The opening guns of the campaign may be 
fired in keynote speeches throughout the 
country, and great multitudes may gather to 
listen to the speakers, but the conduct of the 
campaign for 1908 will be brought quietly 
and directly to the homes of the people, and 
there questions are to be decided amid en- 
vironments to which they are accustomed and 
in which they can think clearly; the policy 
and purpose of the candidates, every detail 
of the platform, every promise made are the 
goods that must be distributed by the cam- 
paign committee. 

The committee is ready for all emergen- 
cies. If there is a question, an essential fact, 
or anything in the life of William Howard 
Taft or any other candidate which the lime- 
light has not yet revealed, it will be uncovered. 
There will be nothing left for the campaign 
device known as “‘roor-backs” to accomplish, 
and this time-honored deception will prob- 
ably be unknown in 1908, although it has 
been in vogue since the Polk campaign in 
1844, when a mythical Baron Roorback ac- 
cused the presidential candidate of selling 
negroes with his initials branded on their 
shoulders. A keen lookout will be kept for 
“Burchards,” with the three R’s, at every 
turn. Every speech and interview by those 
in the forefront of the political battle is writ- 
ten out beforehand and carefully inspected 
before delivered. The many decisions of 
Judge Taft on the bench are thoroughly 
analyzed, to show their real force and 
value. This plan of campaign is no inno- 
vation, but grows out of the natural trend 
toward organization, without emphasizing 
partisan features. Political parties in these 
days must look beyond party lines, and must 
show that they are considering the interests 
of all the people all the time. 
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Much work is done through the telephone. 
While I was talking to Mr. Hitchcock, short 
conversations were held with the President 
at Oyster Bay, and with Secretary Taft at 
Hot Springs, Virginia, thus avoiding long 
delays. Mr. Hitchcock believes in having his 
equipment and machinery just right, as he 
told me when I first made his acquaintance: 
“Get your desk equipment right—they are 
the tools with which men work—you live 
with them and by them.” 





COLEMAN DU PONT 


Who has charge of the Speakers’ Bureau of the Republican 
National Committee and 700 speakers on his list 


Now he is dashing through subways in 
New York, or whizzing across Chicago in 
an automobile; so much has to be done in 
so limited a time that, instead of thinking 
of going anywhere, he just “goes”—jumps 
into an auto and is off, or else he takes the 
telephone and has it soon settled over the 
wires. Supplanting the old-time picture of 
the romantic warrior on his charger, with 
sabre flashing in the sun, leading on to vic- 
tory, the political leader of today contem- 
plates a report, jumps to a telephone, grasps 
a traveling bag all ready at his right hand, 
and in a few hours is conferring with leaders 
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here, there and everywhere, keeping three or 
four stenographers busy taking notes on the 
fly. No prancing charger for him—an auto- 
mobile and a train schedule is all he requires. 

Such campaigners as Frank Hitchcock and 
his staff are not only developing all that is 
best in their own party, and considering the 
needs of the various sections of their own 
contiguous land, but seek to confer ultimate 
benefits on the Philippines, Porto Rico and 
Hawaii. More far-reaching even than this 
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is the political campaign, for justice and equity 
in our couniry must aid all] nations in building 
up a higher civilization, a higher code of 
morals and higher ideals. The prosperity 
and welfare of every nation is the business of 
every other, and is not all foreign to the 
plans and purposes of modern politicians, as 
demonstrated by what is going on in our 
own country. The campaign of 1908 is not 
a mere contest among seven candidates for 
presidential honors, but the interest and wel- 
fare of every world-citizen is in some measure 
affected in the forthcoming election of 1908. 
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VERLOOKING the spot in which 
Nathan Hale was captured by the 
British, Secretary Cortelyou is spending the 
summer on the North shore of Long Island. 
Halesite is named after the hero whose beau- 
tiful life and death are of almost sacred sig- 
nificance in the nations annals. There is no 
more thrilling page in history than that which 
pictures baring his breast and meeting 
death regretting that he had “only one life 
to lose” for his country, in curious contrast 
to the English hero André, who was also 
hung for being a spy, and who stoically re- 
marked that he would “‘die like a brave man.’’ 
As I looked upon that spot, and read the 
inscriptions on three sides of the monument, 
one telling how the hero should be ‘‘held in 
everlasting remembrance,” another setting 
forth the day of his birth and death, and the 
third bearing on its face the famous words, 
“T only regret I have but one life to lose for 
my country,” and saw the fourth side turned 
toward the ocean, I bethought me that here 
surely was inspiration for every American. 
Glory indeed gathers about this rough boulder 
at the entrance of beautiful Huntington 
Harbor. Huntington is noted as the birth- 
place of Walt Whitman, and thousands of the 
admirers of the good gray poet visit the 
vineclad house where he was born. 


* * * 


This historic spot on Long Island is reached 
by rail route and then trolley, but the final 
few miles are covered in the good, old fash- 
ioned way; the visitor hies him to the livery 
stable and may secure there the cream-colored 
ponies which do service for the Secretary, 
who keeps neither automobile or carriage but 
contents himself with the modest equipage 
to be obtained at this livery stable. He 
leases the house of Mr. George Talyor, who 
erected the monument to Nathan Hale and 
who owns the beautiful ground on which 
it stands, about which cluster a settlement 
of elegant summer houses. 

Secretary Courtelyou was on the veranda, 
possibly testing the direction of the wind that 
day; here he is just as busy as when in Wash- 
ington, and here, too, these incomparable 
business methods may be seen in their per- 
fection, for Mr. Courtelyou was the first to 
inaugurate modern business system in hand- 
ling the government departments and political 
campaigns, in place of the old modes that 
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once prevailed. His opinions on the organiza- 
tion of the present time would be of impor- 
tance. In his quiet way, he insisted that the 
management of a political campaign could 
not be placed in abler hands than those of 
the men selected by Mr. Hitchcock, who was 
himself the lieutenant in the 1904 campaign. 


* * * 


HEN Victor L. Mason was drafted to 

serve as assistant secretary of the 
Republican National Committee, he was 
one of the most surprised men in New York 
City. Few men of larger or keener executive 
capacity are to be procured. This young man 
of thirty-seven was born in Washington, was a 
close friend of Secretary John Hay and 
secretary to Senator Alger and Secretary Root. 
It was the Senator who first measured the 
splendid business and executive ability of the 
young man who served him as secretary in 
the War Department. In 1899 he resigned 
from political service and went to Detroit, 
Michigan, where he became a_thorovgh- 
going lumberman and fully eligible as a 
member for Hoo-Hoodom. Later he came 
to New York as vice-president of the Develop- 
ment Company of America, which owns over 
500,000 acres of white pine land in Northern 
Mexico, in the state of Chihuahua. It is 
estimated that the profits on this tract of 
timber will aggregate $48,000,000. The 
company also own large copper properties 
in Arizona, including the Imperial, which 
turns out a million and a half pounds of 
copper per month, to say nothing of numerous 
other properties under development. 

Mr. Mason is a man of dynamic force, and 
of medium height; his sparkling large gray 
eyes are set beneath a _ square-rigged 
forehead; he is quick and accurate and 
appears to dive down and bring up just 
the information or facts needed just at that 
moment. Mr. Mason resides at Passaic, 
New Jersey, of which city he is an enthusiastic 
citizen and president of the Board of Trade; 
he was an alternate at the Chicago convention 
which nominated Taft. He is a member of 
the New York and New Jersey Interstate 
Bridge Commission, appointed by the Gov- 
ernors of the adjoining states, to consider the 
erection of a joint bridge over the Hudson, to 
facilitate foot and vehicle traffic in the same 
way that the tunnel provides for street car 
and railroad traffic. Five commissioners 
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represent each state, and while the position 
is purely honorary, Mr. Mason and his con- 
freres are deeply interested in serving the 
100,000 passengers who cross the Hudson 
on ferries every day. It is stated that a 
bridge could be built for $10,000,000 up the 
river, but it is hoped it will be possible to 
erect one farther down town to meet the in- 
creasing demands of traffic between Man- 
hattan and New Jersey shores. 

The office of Mr. Mason adjoins that of 
Mr. Hitchcock, and when I saw him ordering 
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V. OULAHAN 


In charge of the Press and Publicity Bureau, Republican 
National Committee 


supplies and looking after details in rapid 
fire order during the early days of the organi- 
zation, when scarcely a carpet was laid, there 
could be no doubt that the selection of this 
young man for aggressive executive work on 
the national committee was a wise move. 
He is one of those young men who always 
measure for a large salary and are generally 
sought. He is fitted to handle big things in 
a quiet, easy way. Mr. Mason did much 
literary work while in Washington, and his 
articles published in the Century and other 
magazines attracted widespread attention. 
While in the basement of the War Depart- 
ment one day he came across the relics of the 
Booth trial — the fatal bullet, the: boot which 
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was cut away, the spurs and other gruesome 
mementoes of that trial. He made a study of 
the life of Lincoln and then set out with a com- 











HON. LESLIE M. SHAW 
One of the Republican Committee Speakers for 1908 


panion, making a trip from the box in the 
Ford Theatre where Lincoln was shot, over 
the same route that Booth took in his flight to 
where he was shot by “Boston Corbett.” 

This sketch attracted the attention of Secre- 


trees 
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tary Hay, whose work on the Life of Lincoln 
had made every scrap of information con- 
cerning him of keen interest. 

Mr. Mason has a wide acquaintance in 
practical business and political conditions in 
every state and territory. In his unassuming 
way he secures a wide grasp of complicated 
business situations, and one feels that any 
matters passing over his flat-topped desk, 
through his hands, are handled according to 
the expeditious and substantial business 
methods. At times he drums nervously with 
his fingers, —when thinking —and every 
thought seems to ripen into action — and 
every action into results. 


* * * 


LMOST every appointment made by 
Chairman Hitchcock was a surprise to 
the man selected. Richard V. Oulahan’s 
designation as Director of the Literary Bureau 
was enthusiastically endorsed by the press. 
He has served as the Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Sun for many 
years. Mr. Oulahan is a man who has 
a host of friends and who enjoys the con- 
fidence and esteem of public men in both 
parties. He isa prominent member of the 
Gridiron Club. He was a personal friend 
of Presidents Harrison and McKinley, and a 
warm friendship has existed between him 
and Theodore Roosevelt since the Spanish- 
American war days. As a writer on inter- 
national politics, upon which subject he has 
contributed many notable articles to the 
New York Sun, Mr. Oulahan was well and 
favorably known to the late John Hay. Mr. 
Oulahan was one of a small circle of Wash- 
ington correspondents who held the confi- 
dence of Mr. Hay. 

A very wide range of experience especially 
fits him for this political work, and he is 
singularly suited to manage the department 
of education, Mr. Hitchcock has been warmly 
congratulated on this appointment, and the 
fact that Mr. Oulahan has accepted this post, 
speaks well for his loyalty and interest in the 
work. Mr. Oulahan has always been popular 
in the press gallery where he generallymanaged 
to get at the nub or kernel of the most com- 
plicated piece of news. Years before the 
Spanish-American war he acquired a technical 
knowledge of army and navy affairs which 
made him a close friend and confidant of 
many men of high official position in Wash- 
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ington. His specialty, however, was inter- 
national affairs, in which he took a deep 
interest. He has also the ability to meet men 
and hold their confidence, which accounts for 
the saying that the “‘army and navy have no 
secrets from ‘Dick’ Oulahan.” 

A young-looking, smooth-faced man, with 
square features and heavy eye-brows, he 
has a kindly eye—such as one seldom sees in 
one so capable of putting “acid test” to any 
doubtful proposition. During the opening 
days at the New York headquarters he re- 
ceived visitors as fast as they could be brought 
in and ushered out. Every sort of campaign 
scheme was propounded and put to the 
“proof,” for “Dick” of the easy manner 
and gazelle eyes knows the kinds of brick in 
a wall when he sees it. He has an eager and 
yet diffident way of listening to a proposition, 
narrows his eyes, leans back and assimilates 
the information offered concerning about one 
thousand and one things that have to do with 
the campaign. There never can be a mo- 
ment’s doubt that he is the right man for the 
place, and well fitted to have charge of this 
important bureau; will be here, there, and 
everywhere, and if there is anything in the 
guise of literary ability that he cannot utilize, 
it has not yet come to the front. Mr. Oulahan 
may be met almost any time until the close of 
the campaign dashing between Washington, 
Cincinnati and Chicago headquarters, with 
a dress suit case filled with papers, manu- 
scripts and books. He is always at work, 
assisted by John E. Monk, who is one of the 
best-known of the younger Washington cor- 
respondents. Campaign headquarters have 
been fashioned into a regular newspaper 
bureau service. There is the city room, the 
outside room and all the documents carefully 
labelled and stored away. All is reduced to 
the utmost simplicity. 

Mr. Oulahan is a keen student of affairs; 
Washington born and educated; and one of 
that group of young men ready for the 
November dash. Among them will assuredly 
come some of the great leaders and public 
men of the future. The blend of solid, 
cohesive business enterprise and_ political 
acumen and tact has seldom been seen in a 
political campaign. There is no groping 
after things, but every piece of information 
is right at hand as wanted. The State Com- 
mittee, County Committee, Township Com- 
mittee are important factors in the splendid 
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Literary Bureau, ably organized under the 
generalship of the genial and brilliant “Dick” 
Oulahan, who knows the power of strong 
“copy” in the right place. 


* * * 


HERE are no men who have a more com- 
plete knowledge of political conditions, 
and of the men who exercise potential influ 
ence throughout the country, than the Wash- 
ington correspondents. It is not surprising 
Mr. Hitchcock has drawn heavily from this 





WILLIAM HAYWARD 
Secretary National Republican Committee 


corps. James T. Williams, Jr., for some 
years correspondent of the Boston Transcript, 
is now acting as Mr. Hitchcock’s secretary, 
making appointments and taking charge of 
the entourage, as it flits about the country. 
Mr. Willams is a thin-faced, kindly looking 
young man, who emphatically has all the 
qualities of a good secretary. He has charge 
of ali that relates to the work of the chairman 
and portions out carefully every moment of 
his chief’s time. It has been well said by 
public men in Washington that “a secretary 
either makes or breaks a man in political and 
public life.” 

t Thus far Mr. Williams has been very suc- 
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cessful in holding tne cohorts to their arduous 
duties without engendering any acidity, yet 
there is that glint of business “go” in his 
eye, which every caller understands as a cue 
for “‘next” as he bobs in at the door. 


* * * 


A young man six feet two in height, thor- 
ough and alert, who simply insists on “‘know- 
ing things,” is the only man able to tell 
Frank Hitchcock anything about card sys- 
tems; he is William Hayward of Nebraska 
City, the son of the late Senator Hayward of 
that state. Although only thirty-one years of 
age he has already made his reputation. 
Young Hayward has served as county judge 
and began early in his career to devise a way 
of handling actual information instead of rain- 
bows in modern politics. The Nebraska 
polling system, under his direction, is said to 
be one of the most perfect in the country. 
His service as chairman of the Nebraskan 
State Committee has won for him the admi- 
ration of all who have an appreciation of 
politics as a practical proposition. 

Anyone who has seen Mr. Hayward is not 
surprised to learn that he is an athlete, and 
has an inter-state reputation as a football 
player in the University of Nebraska eleven; 
he certainly has a way of coalescing disturbing 
elements in political circles, and finding out 
“collaterals” that bear on the matter in 
hand, a talent which may be the result of his 
training on the gridiron. 


* * * 


HEN there is Theodore L. Weed, who 

has charge of the chairman’s immediate 
clerical force and supervision over the corre- 
spondence that receives his personal attention. 
Mr. Weed, who was formerly private secre- 
tary to the present Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor, has been private secretary 
to Mr. Hitchcock for some time past, having 
been enlisted in the work previous to the 
convention. He is an expert in correspon- 
dence, and every letter receives an answer 
that bears the stamp of the chairman’s 
originality upon it, though it has not been 
possible to bring it to his immediate attention. 
A thorough study was made of all possible 
inquiries, situations and possible and prob- 
able answers. Then Mr. Hitchcock personally 
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outlined his method of handling each case, 
so that the exact manner of his answers to all 
letters has come from his own lips — in fact, 
“by direction,” — while the chairman is not 
burdened with the mass of detail. What 
this saving of time means in the twelve weeks’ 
rush of the campaign will readily be appre- 
ciated by anyone around headquarters. This 
system will make the correspondence uniform, 
and at the same time avoid the intricacies 
and misunderstanding that are almost sure 
to come where a rush of mail matter is not 
carefully handled, especially in the confusion 
of a political campaign. 


* * * 


Two bright young men, named Walter 
Barnum and Frank D. Gardner—eminently 
Hitchcock products — have been doing val- 
iant service in the campaign. Mr. Hitchcock 
has a reputation for training boys. He first 
gets the right material and then insists, even 
in the lackadaisical leisure of government 
service, on his boys’ being busy. If they have 
no routine work to do for the moment, some- 
thing else is found for them — for Mr. Hitch- 
cock has no patience for idle hands. When the 
buzzer rings the Hitchcock boys jump as 
though their lives depended on moving 
quickly and they return to their seats with 
equal energy; it is said that the chairman 
believes that character may be judged by 
the manner in which a boy rises to perform a 
duty and sits down again in his chair. 

These two boys studied stenography at 
night and .were with Mr. Hitchcock in the 
Department of Commerce and Labor and 
later in the Post Office Department — first 
as boys, when they were messengers, and 
then as stenographers. I first saw them ‘‘in 
action,” during the Chicago convention, an4 
later in the dash in opening of hea¢yuarters 
in New York and Hot Springs and Chicago, 
helping to arrange conferences from Pikes 
Peak to Cape Cod, and concluded that a 
young man who goes through Mr. Hitch- 
cock’s training school has the stuff in him 
that succeeds. 

Altogether, then, the Republican national 
campaign committee has the aggressive spirit 
of progressiveness, tempered by conservative 
practical business methods, that recognizes 
causes and goes after results. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


HILE thinking of Pontilogah, I came 

upon her—yet was this not strange, 
for come upon her when I might, I was 
sure to find my thoughts thus occupied. 

She was standing in the river-path, poised 
between advance and flight. I saluted 
her gravely, with a “Cousin you yet exist,” 
but she merely glanced at me with a slight- 
raising of the eyebrows and a lowering of the 
lids, and deigned no reply. 

As if this were not enough, she turned and 
walked slowly off down toward the river. 
There was none of the weary droop, the 
broken pride of yesterday. Cool contempt 
emanated from the very ease of her indiffer- 
ent grace. 

I stood in the path, sore puzzled whether 
to be vexed or to laugh at my plight. Then, 
leaving the matter unsettled, I strode after 
her. She had shown little wood-craft, and 
she realized it when she reached the river and 
I was behind her. She cast a quick glance 
back toward the town. Nothing to be heard 
but the rattle of squash-gourds filled with 
pebbles, the “ya ne no hoo wane” of young 
men and girls, the soft padded beat of feet 
upon the ground. She glanced furtively upon 
the river. The moon-path was wide and 
frosty, and black waters were swift and cold, 

“There is no need, cousin,” I said coldly, 
angered that she should so distrust me. 

There was silence. I thought she seemed 
a bit shamed and confused. Therefore my 
anger cooled as swiftly as it had risen. How 
defiant she was, how unyielding in her pride 
of birth and sex! 


Suddenly she spoke, without a trace of feel- 
ing of any sort, 

“Ts not the very-new Sachem to dance in 
the courting dance?” 

“Is He-who-was-Sachem’s daughter to 
dance in the courting dance?” 

Her eyes flashed, but her tone was as cold 
as before. 

“What has that to do with the Sachem?” 

“It has everything to do with the Sachem’s 
answer.” 

She paused and then said haughtily: 
“Pontilogah does not dance in the courting 
dances.” 

“Neither has Sagehjowa ever, nor does 
he will to do so till Pontilogah takes her 
place there.” 

The girl made a quick passionate gesture. 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“As you please,” I said coolly. 

There was a flash of finery down the path. 

“Dance with Oneeta? Dance with On- 
eeta?”’ called a roguish voice. 

“Sagehjowa does not dance tonight,” re- 
plied I, shaking my head. 

“Tschuk! with Oneeta? The Flying Pig- 
eon shall nest in your lodge forever. But 
dance! dance!” : 

“Matta, pretty Pigeon, Sagehjowa does not 
dance. Fly away and seek another partner 
before Eshtumleah finds him.” 

“Tschuk! Sleepy Eves wants none but 
her Iron Bull. Come!” 

“No.” I frowned suddenly, and the girl 
vanished, startled into precipitate flight. 

I looked at Pontilogah. Upon her lip 
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demure satisfaction struggled with serene 
indifference. 

I waited. 

She remained supremely unconscious of 
my presence. 

To wait for the woman to court—strange 
patience of the red man! I set my lips 
grimly and determined to take the white 
man’s traditional right that twenty years in 
the white man’s land had bred into me. 

“Will you not speak?” I said gently. 

She glanced at me—then she glanced away. 

“No,” she said coolly, after some time. 

“Then I must needs speak to you.” 

She moved restlessly and her eyes glinted. 

“They are long stories that Sagehjowa is 
about to tell. Pontilogah would better sit 
here in the crotch of the sycamore root,” I 
suggested. 

“Let past!” she cried, yet not moving— 
apparently daring not to approach me. 

“Pontilogah will first hear that which 
Sagehjowa has to say,” I replied quietly. 

“Let past!” she repeated. 

I said nothing. 

She sank down on the mossy seat, rebellion 
visible in every reluctant motion. 

“Ah!” she said. “It is good to be strong!” 

I started as if she had lashed me. She was 
right. It was by brute-strength I was forcing 
her to listen. I stepped aside out of the path. 

“Cousin,” I said, “‘the path is open.” 

She did not move. 

“Cousin,” I repeated, ‘“‘you may go.” 

She looked up at me, and a half-smile 
glimmered in her rebellious eyes. 

“‘Pontilogah does not know that she wants 
to go,” she said demurely. 

I dropped at her feet. I had not lain so 
at a woman’s feet since the days of Valérie— 
and I thought no more of the days of Valérie 
—days of folly—days of duping—days of 
rueing—of chagrin—and sore pride. 

I dropped at her feet, and resting my head 
on my hand so that I might look up into her 
face, I began to speak. 

She thought—dreaded—it was to be the 
story—the story that I had not yet told her— 
of my love for her. Why then was she dis- 


appointed when I told her merely story after 
story of the life beyond the seas? I even 
strove to forget her—vain striving!—that she 
might wish to be again in my thoughts. 
Long stories—full of wonders—to her. 
But I had not lost myself in the fair memoried 
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fields and bowers. It was all with a purpose. 
Slowly another note crept in. I spoke on 
sentence after sentence of the violet and blue 
and black of far waters under the evening 
sky; of the glories of sunsets; of pines, and 
winds and stars;—words—words—words end- 
lessly; and through it all and above it all my 
heart called to her in overmastering summons. 
Then I hurried her on to stories of daring, 
and reckless joy of living, and the fire of 
youth. Me they called out into a fury of 
passionate desire. I know not if she felt it. 
Then I touched on the fair white beauty of 
the gray-eyed women, with their wondrous 
robes, and jewels, and paint of pink and cream 
and swept on into another mood; a mood of 
dreams and mystic sadness. 

She rose and took a step as if to go, then 
turned back, and stretched out her hand to 
the tree-trunk for support. 

I, too, rose, trembling—was the time 
come?—shaken to the very depths with the 
intoxication of the hope—the exquisite fear— 
the wavering—the conflicting—the deep glad- 
ness—the dread. 

“My beloved—my beloved—come to me 
come to me”—the fierceness—the acute 
longing of passion—and, mingling, a great 
awe—‘your eyes—your mouth—your hands 
—see! Iam tortured out of myself—give me 
—give me—” 

She shivered and laid her face against her 
arm. 

With a last mad effort to keep my hands 
steady I turned her face to meet mine. 

She laughed. 

I sprang back as a blooded horse at a whip 
cut across the nostrils, then stood frozen. 

“Go! squaw-man!” she cried. ‘“Go! Woo 
the young men! Iron Bull would love you! 
You woo better than Eshtumleah!—Tschuk! 
Before I hated you. Now I can laugh at 

ou.” 

I laid nty heavy hand upon a young sapling 
and bent it to the ground and bruised it there. 

Then I turned and went away. 

Had I been able to see clearly I should not 
have wronged her so. I should not have 
deemed her whole attitude a light drawing 
out of my passion in order to fling it back in 
my face with jeering mockery. Could I have 
seen clearly I should have realized that her 
every mood had followed my words—ex- 
pectant dread—inconsistent disappointment 
—half desire for what she had dreaded to 
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hear—vague new longings and wonderings 
hued with the tints of far waters, stained 
richly with the glories of sunsets, shadowed 
with the fragrant shadows of pine, lighted 
with stars. And then her sudden over- 
mastering response to the call of my heart 
to hers. A response tortured almost at once 
by the thought of the beautiful fair-faced 
women, and drawn into agony by the mystic 
sadness of dim dreams. If there were not 
always one weapon left a woman when all 
others have been stolen from her, I had won 
her then, when she stretched out her hand to 
the tree-trunk for support. But, because 
she felt herself dizzy and almost conquered, 
she clutched recklessly at that last weapon 
which, by some strange paradox, takes least 
strength and steadiness to wield. 

All this I might have seen—and did see long 
afterward. But for now, my eyes were 
blinded by the pent-up turbulence within me, 
and I saw nothing—save her laugh. So I 
went away, when I should have stayed. 

As I passed the lodge where Eshtumleah 
dwelt with her father, I heard the sound of 
sobbing. Eshtumleah was lying there on the 
mat in all her finery of silver and beads. 

“Well, cousin?” said I, gently, out of the 
heaviness of my own heart. 

The girl sobbed louder. 

I came near and laid my hand on her 
shoulder, saying soothingly: “‘Kutchimmoke, 
Kutchimmoke, little one.” 

“Oneeta,” came a woe-begone voice from 
the heap of baubles on the mat, “Oneeta, 
she, the nameless one, asked Iron Bull, and 
he dances with her, the nameless, nameless 
one! Oo-hoo!” 

There seemed to be nothing for me to say. 

“Eshtumleah has no one to dance with,” 
came the wail. 

I hesitated. 

And yet, what difference would it make to 
her? 

“Will Eshtumleah do honor to Sagehjowa 
by facing him in the courting-dance?” I 
asked formally. 

Eshtumleah sprang to her feet, her sombre 
eyes radiant. 

“‘Eshtumleah has a better partner than the 
odious Pigeon,” she cried delightedly. 

But I was in no mood for coy speeches. If 
I joined the dance it was because there were 
too many tears—too many tears in the world; 
and, dance or not, it was all one to me. 
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We joined the dance, I the line of young 
men, she the line of maidens. 

“Yaneno hoo wa ne—ya ne no hoo wa ne,” 
continued the unbroken refrain. “Ya ne no 
hoo wa ne,”—and the squash-gourd rattled 
and the reed-pipes shrilled. 

The two long lines advanced and retreated, 
backward and forward, backward and for- 
ward, in time to the endless “ya ne no hoo 
wa ne.” Bending as they neared, heads 
came close together, maiden’s lips to young 
men’s ears, but the loud “ya ne no hoo wa 
ne,” covered the whisper. 

The rhythm was enchanting. Eshtum 
leah’s full lips touched my ear, lingering, and 
retreating. It is the feminine part to tempt. 
My blood, frozen in the high tide of passion, 
gushed again through swollen veins. 

“Yes?” whispered Eshtumleah softly. 

I flushed. Rage and chagrin and passion 
struggled within me. With all my heart I 
loathed the beauty of the woman before me, 
and yet I was scarce conscious of her presence. 
Pontilogah—Pontilogah— 

“Come?” whispered Eshtumleah throatily. 

Retreat and advance and the luring whisper. 

My blood was thick and my pulse came 
heavily. 

“T want you not,” I repeated wearily. 

Retreat and advance. 

I did not answer. Everything had slipped 
from me. I saw Eshtumleah no more. I 
heard no more the seductive whisper. The 
rage and turmoil in my heart suddenly fogged 
my brain. I saw only smoldering scornful 
eyes, black hair braided with swan’s feathers, 
Pontilogah’s lips, close to mine, and twisted 
with laughter. 

Eshtumleah misunderstood. 

“Come,” she said, and left the dance. 

I followed mechanically, obeying command 
as a man does who has surrendered his will 
under a trance. We passed out of the circle 
of firelight toward her lodge. 

At the door, Eshtumleah lifted the bear- 
skin and waited for me to enter. 

T awoke. 

“Ah,” I said, and looked about oddly. 


XVIII. 


“Come,” said Eshtumleah. 

“No,” I said. 

The woman opened her eyes wide. 

“But yes!” she cried. 

“No,” said I, “my blood is at fever heat. I 
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must needs go to France for a leech, I think.” 

Eshtumleah looked at me puzzled. At 
last she spoke. 

“Why is not Eshtumleah fair in thy eyes?” 

“Eshtumleah is very fair, but my eyes see 
another face.” 

Eshtumleah pouted. 

Pontilogah.” 

I was silent, not choosing to bring in that 
name. 

“Am I not more fair than the squaw 
Pontilogah? Are not my eyes more full of 
love, are not my arms and breast softer and 
of greater pleasure,—” 

“Stop!” said I sternly. ‘‘We will leave her 
name uncoupled with thine, Eshtumleah. 
Meanwhile, though thou art all that men 
desire, I love thee not. Eshtumleah shames 
me, thus to force me to put her aside as though 
I were some pretty Narcissus of the forest, 
but by my soul thou art a veritable Echo— 
thou and all thy cousins.” 

Eshtumleah had scarcely followed. Her 
eyes, narrowed and fox-like, slid this way 
and that; saw Pontilogah watching tensely; 
saw Iron Bull watching out of the tail of his 
eye. She bowed her head meekly. 

“Tt is as Sagehjowa says. Pontilogah is 
in his eyes more fair—yet Pontilogah loves 
him not. And there is one in Eshtumleah’s 
eyes a nobler brave than Sagehjowa, mighty 
in war and counsel though Sagehjowa be. 
Yet this one loves not Eshtumleah, nor 
chooses her for the dance. Therefore must 
Eshtumleah and Sagehjowa choose each 
other.” 

I laughed a trifle in irritation. 

““Sagehjowa sees it not so, Eshtumleah. 
Have done. I go.” 

Suddenly she sank down on the ground 
crying softly. 

I swore under my-breath. Yet I bent over 
her, restraining my impatience. 

“Tt is dark—dark—Eshtumleah is alone— 
afraid,’ moaned the girl. “Iron Bull fondles 
Oneeta and comes not to Eshtumleah. The 
Onassahroona are out—they terrify me— 
Oh!” 

Her eyes stared hither and thither. 

With a sudden short laugh, I lifted her and 
carried her within the wigwam, and laid her 
with scant ceremony upon the mat. 

“Stay with me—stay with me,” she begged. 
“Eshtumleah fears the Onassahroona that 
lurk in the darkness.”’ 
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“T will send some one to you,” 


briefly. 

“No, no!” cried the girl, apparently in 
terror. “Leave me not alone! Leave me 
not!” 

I walked to the door and looked out, draw- 
ing in a deep breath of air. Pontilogah 
had vanished. 

“After all, what does it matter?’ I thought 
bitterly. 

I sat down on the other side of the fire in 
the middle of the lodge. 

“T will stay with Eshtumleah till Eshtum- 
leah’s brother returns,” I said. 

She crept toward me, but I stopped her 
with a stern gesture. 

“Lie there!” I said, and she obeyed, 
startled and abashed, and perchance offended. 

The hours passed. Her brother did not 
come. Eshtumleah lay motionless. I brooded 
over the fire. 

At last low and regular breathing told me 
that she was asleep. I rose, replenished 
the fire, and slowly left the lodge. The 
village was quiet. 

I reached my own lodge. My dogs and 
my horse lay dead before the door. Some- 
one was engaged in ripping my wigwam with 
a sharp knife. 

I knew instantly who it must be, and mut- 
tered a curse upon my soft folly. I ap- 
proached the dark figure, and spoke quietly 

Wosketomp, go home. You have de- 
stroyed enough.” 

“Wah!” said Iron Bull in sardonic rage. 
The next instant he was picking himself up 
off the ground, and I was standing above 
him, repeating with out-pointed forefinger, 
“Go.” 

Wosketomp obeyed. He was still a trifle 
confused and dumfounded; but he covered 
his retreat with a rear guard of mutterings: 
‘dog of a nameless squaw-man,” and similar 
triple epithets of great force and directness. 

I laughed; but the laugh ended in a frown 
and a sigh. I entered the dilapidated wig- 
wam, flung myself wearily upon my mat, and 
was asleep. 

In the morning came all the tribe in great 
astonishment and indignation to see the 
wreck of the Sachem’s lodge and the slain 
dogs and horses. 

“My friend,” said Waupeka, ‘“‘our eyes and 
ears are for you, to seek out the insulter that 
you may reap vengeance of him quicklv ” 


replied I 
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“T have taken vengeance already,” said I. 

“Wah?” said Iron Bull evilly who stood 
by. His face was stained deep dusky red, 
with a yellow patch across the nose, which 
rendered conspicuous the evil eyes, while 
obliterating the rest of the features. “I am 
glad my brother has slain the offender, for 
this is the greatest insult one man may offer 
another, and it may be atoned for only by 
death.” 

“‘Perchance Sagehjowa has not slain him,” 
replied I evenly. ‘Perchance death by the 
weapon of a Sachem were to confer too great 
an honor upon the nameless one. Sachems 
do not dip their proud scalping-knives in the 
blood of such.” 

Iron Bull’s eyes went blood-shot. 

“See, my brothers,” cried I, “thus did the 
man: Cut and cut and cut—so. A very 
great carcass of a man—very great—but 
with the heart of a pigeon. And the Sachem 
comes upon him so, and the Great Carcass 
turns very slowly, and looks at the little 
chief so.” 

I mimicked well. ’Twas a trick I had 
learned at court, to be polite mountebank. 
The warriors burst into loud laughter. The 
fierce bravado was well caricatured. 

“Little chief does not bother much. He 
just says ‘Go, dog of a nameless squaw-man,’ 
so. Great Carcass says ‘Wah!’”’ 

A papoose wailed in sudden startled terror, 
and the braves howled with delight. 

“Little chief shrugs his shoulders, so. 
Big Carcass makes much bother. Then 
he goes, so, and Big Carcass is on the ground, 
so. All so quick Big Carcass knows not where 
he is. He looks so, and so, and the dead 
leaves stick out of his mouth, so.” 

Yell on yell of laughter echoed from the 
ravished spectators. Squaws danced and 
doubled up; even the little children sent 
forth shrieks of delight. 

With perfect gravity I continued: 

“Then Big Carcass gets up and goes, so, 
his eyes meeting over his nose, and spitting 
the rotted leaves out of his ugly mouth. And 
he thinks to himself that sometime he come 
back and kill that little chief that laughed at 
him. And when he does this, the Little 
Chief will take a knife from some nameless 
one, and stick it into Big Carcass and build a 
great fire and feast on the the unscalped 
carcass.”’ ‘ 

The last words chilled the laughter on their 
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mouths. A shudder ran through the crowd. 
Eshtumleah, whose sleepy eyes had narrowed 
with an expression which boded ill to some- 
body, now, in the midst of the shocked hush, 
said in a clear, hostile voice: 

‘Our new father, are you of the tribe of the 
Man-Faters?” 

I had not understood the sudden super- 
stitious chill which had struck them all, but 
now I caught the ball and returned it lightly. 

“Q, our new sister, Sagehjowa is no 
Man-Eater. The feast would be of Roast 
Dog.” 

The tribe burst into surprised laughter, 
and the day was saved. 

Eshtumleah laughed with them, but there 
was a high note in her laughter which said 
much to me. Iron Bull laughed also, and 
the blood spurted from his nose, and spattered 
his chest, streaking the paint with richer dye. 
But I had turned aside and laid my hand upon 
the arm of the Old Ogista. 

“T would speak with you, my father,” I 
said. 

The crowd scattered. 

“Well, my son?” said the Old Ogista, 
looking upon me with kindly eyes. 

““My father, thou knowest that Sagehjowa 
came among you a stranger, friendless, 
ignorant of the customs of your people, alone, 
unmated; that he was made Sachem. Where- 
fore the revered Ogista made him his son, 
formally. I know not if the Old Ogista’s 
heart has warmed to Sagehjowa since then?” 

“My son,” returned the old man kindly, 
““Ogista loves Sagehjowa as his own son, 
blood of his blood, bone of his bone. Speak!” 

“Let not my words offend the ear of my 
father. Before the stranger, the Half-King, 
came to the town of the Senecas, he had seen 
the daughter of the Senecas. He loved her. 
Therefore he followed the trail of the Senecas. 
Therefore he lay outside their town. There- 
fore he gave the alarm-halloo in their peril. 
Therefore he entered their town and became 
as one of them. All this because he loved 
their daughter, the daughter of the Sun, 
Pontilogah.” 

The old man smoked placidly on, his eye 
misty with half-forgotten memories of youth 
and spring-time. 

“Now Sagehjowa finds his lodge dark. 
The sun shines not within his wigwam. His 
eyes grow blind with much seeking the light. 
O, my father, I pray thee, let thy daughter 
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bring the sunlight into the lodge of Sagehjowa; 
let her bring it into his wigwam. Let Sageh- 
jowa have her to sit upon his mat and be the 
light of his eyes and the warmth of his heart. 
Let him cherish her in his bosom; let him 
adorn her wrists with silver and her neck with 

-fine wampum; let him mingle her hair with 
blazing jewels and feather-trophies of the 
south. 

“Oh, my father, let the words of Sageh- 
jowa be to your ears as music, let them be as 
singing birds, let them be as the call of mating 
birds in the spring-time.” 

The old man smiled—a rare old smile, 
and his eyes dwelt kindly upon me as he 
answered slowly: 

““Ogista loves Sagehjowa as his own son. 
The voice of Sagehjowa is to his ears as the 
singing of birds in the spring-time of his 
own youth. The maiden Pontilogah is of 
the tribe of the Deer; Sagehjowa is a Hawk; 
it is well; they may wed. Ogista gives her 
to thee, oh, my son, with all good heart.” 

I turned away and looked out upon the 
smiling woods—which yet frowned subtly— 
and the dancing sun on the wigwams—gay 
like Jaughter—and yet mocking. 

“T would speak with her,” I said finally. 

“That thou mayst do,” assented the old 
man. 

“But thy granddaughter was not here.” 

“She has gone into the Puttuckakaun, to 
pray to the Great Mother,” replied the old 
man placidly. ‘Four—five—suns and she 
will come back to Ogista’s lodge and Sageh- 
jowa may see her.” 

I bowed, and set myself to wait. One day 
dragged by, and another, and another, till 
five days were done, and still Pontilogah 
came not forth from praying. 

Finally I went to the old wiseman again. 

““My father,” I said, “Sagehjowa may not 
have the right to ask, yet he would fain ask 
what happened the night of the courting 
dance.” 

““My son, shall you not soon have the right 
to ask what you will concerning Pontilogah ? 
The night of the dance Ogista saw her not 
until she was leaving the circle about the 
middle of the dance. I know not whither 
she went, but shortly before dawn she returned 
to the lodge, and, by her mokawsons, had 
been across the river. She told me she was 
about to keep alone to pray, and gathering up 
food, and what else she needed; she went.” 
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“Was there aught that seemed strange in 
her appearance or in her manner?” 

“Ogista was smoking his pipe, my son, 
and dreaming over his fire, and he saw only 
her mokawsons as she came in and went out.” 

I strolled away, my heart filled with un- 
easiness. 

“Folly! Folly! Folly!” I chided myself 
impatiently. There were a dozen reasons 
why I should believe Pontilogah safe in the 
Puituckakaun not two hundred rods away— 
and yet—and yet—a sudden certainty sprung 
up in me that she was in danger. She was 
alone there, and in fear of death!—Or dead— 
she seemed far away— 

I sprang forward. The Puttuckakaun 
frowned dark and mysterious upon me. 
No man might enter there to disturb the 
prayers of the women. No man—I seized 
the slowly flapping curtain and raised it. 

The house was empty. 


XIX. 


Quite calm and steady but with a strange 
pulsing dryness in the mouth I made for the 
lodge of Pokoota. 

“Come!” I said, and hastened for Wau- 
peka. But he was gone out berrying with 
the squaws and some other of the young 
braves. Iron Bull and Tokacon I would 
have nothing of, but I found me Monkaushka 
and Nootamis and two others, who were 
ready to follow to the death, as indeed they 
were to prove. 

I said nothing to anyone left in the camp, 
for I wished not to alarm the Old Ogista 
needlessly—and doubtless we should find her 
near in some vine-grotto, dwelling alone, 
care-free and mischievous as a child. Doubt- 
less! 

We circled the camp to find her out-leading 
trail. Pokoota struck it and called us with 
a shrill hadloo. 

I was by him on the instant, with Nootamis 
on my heels, and Ooneepog and Wikwela 
came scarcely less swiftly, while Monkaushka 
followed, puffing hard, on the rear. 

It was indeed the trail, and it led straight 
down the bank of the Muskingum. It did 
not go up the opposite bank. It ended in 
the river. 

“Three up-stream and two down-stream 
with me,” cried I. ‘‘Give not up till you hit 
either the trail of the source of the river. 
Whichever of us finds it, if soon, give three 
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sharp halloos; if too late for that, send up a 
signal and continue with all haste on the 
trail.” 

Wikwela, Ooneepog and Pokoota went up- 
stream. Nootamis and Monkaushka and 
I headed down-stream. I judged, and 
rightly, that as she had not dared take a 
canoe and must needs swim for a way, she 
would go with the current that she might put 
more distance between herself and the camp 
before fatigue forced her to the bank. We 
found the spot where she had clambered out 
of the river, and followed the bank for a way. 
She had made but little effort to conceal her 
trail—why, I have never been able to dis- 
cover, for she was a maid as expert in wcod- 
craft as any of the braves. 

Just at night-fall we reached the spot 
where she had spent her first night, and we 
camped there. With the first gray herald of 
dawn we were up and on the trail again. 
That day we came out upon the Beautiful 
River, the Oheeyo. 

Some scant fourteen miles below the mouth 
of the Muskingum she had taken to the water 
again. I mistrusted that she was about to 
cross the river, making the Beautiful Island 
which lies here in mid-stream her halting 
place. 

Therefore instead of following the bank 
farther we took to the river, and cut across 
to the island. Right again. Here was the 
second night’s camp. It was just sunset— 
there were two hours more for us. 

I paused and wondered if that night she 
had stood so and gazed. Before me, the 
great river lay, a silver ever-narrowing 
band curving northward to show the distant 
vista of vale and hill growing misty blue, and 
lying vague and far in the soft light. The 
splendor struck athwart the towering gateway 
of the Little Kanawha, and dyed red-gold 
the russet meadows of the Beautiful Prairie, 
to where their warm stain melted into the 
purple of the low-lying hills beyond. 

To the south beetled the wooded rock-hewn 
palisade of the southern hills. What lay 
behind the frowning fortress-wall of the un- 
known land whither the buffalo go when the 
snows pile up in the gray sky? 

’Tis a wondrous warm land, where dwell 
the Daughters of the Sun, the fairest of 
mortal maidens, in the hidden islands of the 
Great Swamp, a vast emerald bog serpentined 
with black ooze. It is the land, too, of the 
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Hairless Bear, wherewith mothers hush 
their babes, saying, ‘‘The Naked Bear will 
eat you!” A bear immense, ferocious, hair- 
less except for a white tuft on his back. Un- 
wary the native who tries to kill him, for he 
grins with his monstrous teeth, and in two or 
three shambling giant strides is upon the 
foolhardy hunter. Not by running nor 
climbing may one escape, but only by hurling 
oneself into the river and swimming for dear 
life into deep water. He cannot see you, for 
he is nearly blind, but so keen is his sense of 
smell that once attacked he will hunt you out 
though you fly to the ends of the earth. 
Neither think you may kill him. He grins 
hugely at the arrow, for his heart is small, 
very small; and at the tomahawk that blunts 
on his skull, he laughs. 

They say that once the Hairless Bear dwelt 
near a fair town of the Ojibways, and that 
every night he came by stealth and seized one 
of the warriors, till by and by there was but 
one warrior left; and he was young and comely 
and beloved of one of the maidens. Where- 
upon she took five of the strongest of the 
maidens, and they piled a great mound of 
stones on the summit of a high rock, and 
then climbed thereon and made a great noise 
singing and praising the Sun-God. So that 
the Hairless Bear came speedily, shambling 
over the ground. And he came grinning at 
the rock with the maidens standing upon it; 
who turned pale with fear lest he should be 
able to climb it. But he stood at the base, 
reared aloft, and clawed at it, raging in a voice 
of distant rolling thunder, but could not climb 
it. And while he struggled, his wicked little 
eyes bloodshot and his tongue lolling out, the 
maidens cast down the big stones upon him 
till one broke his back and he died. 

I know not if the story be true. However 
that be, when I heard my men muttering the 
tale one to another I sternly bade them be 
silent and remember that it were better for 
them to die in the embrace of the Hairless 
Bear than by the heavy hand of Sagehjowa. 

Then we pressed on, leaving the fair island 
with its gentle wooded slopes of elm and locust 
and its sycamores white and slender and grace- 
ful as Daughters of the Sun. 

Twilight fell as we plodded up the hill-slope 
on the southern shore. I climbed a tall tree 
on the hill-top and looked back. The river 
lay pale gray and lustreless. The graying 
prairies stretched flat to the fading hills. In 
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mid-stream rose the sland, an isle of shadows 
peopled with sycamore ghosts. 

We camped beneath the tree on the hill-top 
and spent a night oppressed by formless 
dream-terrors. 

For my self, I had trodden the soils of 
many strange lands, and the unkown held 
ever less of terror for me than of piquing 
mystery, but tonight, perchance because of 
fear for her in the strange land, my dreams 
were bad. I saw an unseen god, terrible to 
look upon if one might see him, riding over all 
in a whirling ball of fire, and smiting all with 
white terror; and below, in the midst of a 
vast barren plain, a solitary figure standing, 
that I knew and knew not; and the white 
terror creeping over its forehead. Then the 
unseen god called to her out of the fire in a 
voice of thunder, and then came a burst of 
all-consuming flame and a crashing voice and 
a woman’s scream. 

I awoke and knew not if I were awake or 
this were still a part of my dream. The 
forest was rocking above me, and the earth 
shuddered beneath. 

The forest aisles leaped up in the light- 
ning flash. Blindness followed, and a crash- 
ing as of toppling battlements. Somewhere 
a riven tree went down, pounding and 
thundering with a rushing of leaves. The 
rain dropped suddenly in a sheet. Glimpses 
of a black sky ragged with thunder. Shat- 
tering crash as of ship’s timbers on a reef in 
the night. Grinding and pounding of giant- 
flung limbs in the forest-top surging and 
heaving like a heavy sea. Cries of beasts 
hurling their uproar against the storm; and 
somewhere near and far away, voices chant- 
ing: 

Pehella pehella 
Pohoka pohoka 
Eshohok eshohok 
Yohoh! Yohohl! 
Palliton! Palliton! 
Snake-water rushing 
Forest gods falling 
Storm-god bellowing 
Away! Away! 

War and destruction! 


“The voices of the sailors, dear heart,’’ 
I explained to her, “hark, how thin they are 
and far away. They are ghost-voices off 
the reef. Ah! the reef! My darling, cour- 
age—courage—”’ 
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A crash. She stood alone on a barren 
height looking out over the waste of bald 
hills. She was in danger. I could not reach 
her—could not reach her— 

Again the crash. We were riding together, 
she and I, on a horse black as night with 
breath as the breath of the storm, and ever 
and ever there crept up on us something, 
and I had no spurs; I had left them in France 
—A crash, and I walked in a ruined city, and 
ever her vuice wailed as a spirit-voice through 
the empty portals, ‘‘Follow—follow!” 

The storm was over and morning was come. * 
I rose haggard-eyed, with the phantom call 
ringing in my ears, ‘‘Follow—follow.” 

I suffered no time for the building of a fire 
to warm our chilled bones.. We set out with 
the first light, on the ragged trail. 

“She walks slowly here. She is suffering 
from want of food. We shall soon overtake 
her,”’ said Pokoota. 

My lips tightened. She had five days start. 
We should not soon overtake her, unless— 

Shortly after this we passed at some dis- 
tance a town, and farther on by not a great 
way we came upon a buffalo trail. 

“Buffalo!” said Pokoota laconically. 

“‘Qo—hoo!” whimpered Monkaushka, and 
fell to rubbing his fat paunch with his pudgy 
hands. 

Our fare had run short, for my men had 
eaten up each his portion soon after leaving 
home, and though I, with the foresight of the 
white man, had eaten sparingly of mine, yet, 
with sharing it among them, it also was gone. 
Wherefore, as we had been subsisting now 
for some time almost entirely on berries and 
roots, Monkaushka’s demonstrations soon 
bred in all of us an immoderate desire for 
buffalo-steak. 

Yet I, desiring very urgently to overtake 
my princess, sent them aside upon the trail of 
the buffalo, bidding them kill and sup and 
make all haste after me, for I would not leave 
the maiden’s trail. 

Monkaushka sprang away with a squeal 
of ravenous joy, and Nootamis, Ooneepog 
and Wikwela followed scarcely less eagerly, 
if with greater dignity, Nootamis calling back 
that he would bring me a steak. 

Pokoota lingered. 

“‘Pokoota would not leave his brother,” he 
said. 

“Go,” I replied briefly, ‘You will join me 
tonight.”’ 
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“Tt is a prophecy?” he said solemnly. 

“Tt is a prophecy,” I replied smiling at his 
superstitious gravity, and off he sped after 
his fellows. 

I went on, not looking back for some time. 
When I did so I could still see my men follow- 
ing the buffalo tracks to the west. But there 
was something peculiar about their move- 
ments. They: seemed moving slowly and 
uncertainly, limping, and one stopped and 
stooped as if to pluck something from his 
foot. 

A strange fable flashed across my mind: 
How that the Man-Faters bind buffalo hoofs 
upon their feet and set poisoned thorns along 
their trail which lame him who follows the 
tracks so that he can neither pursue when set 
upon, nor take to flight. 

“‘Tschuk,” said I smiling at my folly. 
And I continued on my way. 

Shortly, nevertheless, I looked round again. 
I stood still to look, scarcely believing my 
eyes. There was the wide meadow—just as 
before—but no trace nor sign of men. Whither 
had they gone? A horrible thought crossed 
my brain. I dismissed it instantly. Doubt- 
less they were lying in ambush for the buffalo. 

But where were the buffalo? 

Tschuk! The men would shortly be rejoin- 
ing me with great tales of the surprise and 
chase. 

Yet night fell and they had not returned. 

About midnight I passed near a camp. 

The naked braves were dancing about the 
fire. I was so near that I could see the 
glaring eye-balls, the wolfish jaws, the ivory 
bone thrust in the nostril, the heads flattened 
back and front to a shed-roof on top, the 
ears slit and dragged down to the shoulders 
by carved bones. 

The savory odor of roasting flesh assailed 
my nostrils and turned me inexplicably faint. 
I was hungry. Should I present myself and 
share the midnight orgy? 

I stole nearer and nearer, drawn by some 
irresistible fascination. Just outside the ring 
of fire-light I paused and surveyed the scene 
more closely. ‘ 

I liked not the thing; why, I knew not. It 
was not the animal cast of the brute-features 
nor the misshapen skulls, nor the savage 
decorations. None of these are so strange in 
the forest. Yet I was conscious of a vague 
indefinable horror, not to be explained by 
what I could see. 
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Indeed there was very little to see. No 
squaws; no wigwams; a circle of braves 
dancing about a fire, a huge roast on the spit; 
between the circle of warriors and myself a 
formless dark heap—a heap which might be 
pelts—might be traveling gear—might be 
quarry. My eyes drew to it again and again 
as if fascinated, and clung there dilated, 
trying to pierce the shadows and weave some 
semblance of form into the shapeless outline. 

I could have sworn I saw the thing move 
slightly. I knelt, petrified, fearing I knew 
not what, my eyes strained to catch the 
faintest quiver. 

Suddenly the mass heaved violently and then 
sunk a foot, as they say earth new-mounded 
heaves and sinks with the restless turning of the 
corpse beneath. My eyes stayed fixed and 
staring. Was not something dark and long 
moving out in the black shadow of the mound ? 
I watched it come nearer—nearer—to the 
shadows where I stood. Now it paused— 
now it came on again more slowly—paused 
longer—moved a bare inch—paused—stopped 
—lay motionless and inert, a long dark blot 
in the dark grass. 

I watched and waited, fevered with anxiety. 
But it moved no more. Suddenly a dread 
certainty seized hold on me. With a stifled 
cluck of horror in my throat I dropped flat on 
my stomach and wriggled out toward the 
thing. It wasas I had thought—had dreaded. 

I reached the body and cautiously turned 
the head so that a glimmer of light struck 
across it. My nerves were too highly wrought 
even to jump with surprise when I recognized 
the bloody discolored features. ‘The eyes 
were shut, the pallid lips loose and sagging. 
Restorative was needed, and quickly. I 
flattened out again and grasping his wrists 
with my hands endeavored to edge my way 
backward and draw him after me. In 
vain. I could not move. My hands were 
employed, and the feet are of little use in 
moving backward. I twisted in a semi- 
circle, bound his wrists with my pouch-string 
to my ankles, thus allowing myself not only 
to move forward but also the use of both 
hands and feet in propelling myself. 

We made but little headway nevertheless, 
for the body was a dead weight. Moreover, 
too vigorous effort might attract the attention 
of the Man-Eaters; and to reflect on the fact 
that my lean carcass would make them poor 
eating, gave me but slight satisfaction. 
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An inch forward and yet another. The 
first half-shadows were reached. Yet an 
inch, and an inch, and another, and we were 
within them. An inch and several more like 
it, one by one, and we were in the protecting 
blackness of the forest. I poured some of 
my herb-water down his throat, and he came 
back to life and straightened up. 

His eyes lighted when he recognized me. 

“Huh,” he said with the old dare-devil 
smile, ‘‘ Pokoota sees that Sagehjowa is indeed 
a true prophet. Pokoota doubted this not 
many hours ago.” 

“Come,” I said briefly, “we have barely 
ten hours before us, and we must put much 
forest between us and the Man-Eaters.” 

We sped away, running easily side by side. 
We had not gone far when Pokoota began to 
lag a little. 

“Come, come,” said I, “‘put more stomach 
into your pace, man.” 

He spurted forward and we ran on for 
some time. Then he began to lag again, and 
suddenly staggered and threw up one hand 
to his head. ; 

“What is it, man?” I said anxiously, and 
touched his head. The scalp was gone. 

Sick with pity I sought a lynn-tree and of 
the bark of the roots thereof, pounded and 
water-soaked, I made a poultice. This 
I spread on green moss and bound upon his 
head like a wig, with strips of birch bark. 

He laughed rather sorrily when this was 
done, but drank the last drop of my herb- 
water, and came on more vigorously. 

A little later we struck a stream of water. 
I dared go no further, for though I was 
sure she must have struck it at about this 
point yet I wished to run no risk of losing her 
trail. 

Pokoota I sent along it northward, to- 
ward home. He fain would not have gone 
but would have continued on with me. But I 
said, nay. Were there fighting to be done, 
two could no more win than one. Were 
there flight, one were easier lost from pursuit 
than two. But he might make all haste home- 
ward and bring help along my trail. I did 


much blame my foolhardiness that I had 
told no one of our mission. 

“Tf the sun strike not the madness into 
his unroofed brain, Pokoota will bring fifty 
young men to his Sachem under the fifteenth 
sun,” he said, and the word was a promise. 

So we parted, he setting off for the north, 
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and I seeking a covert in which to await the 
dawn. 

There was, to be sure, the fear that the 
Man-Eaters might follow our trails. 

For Pokoota, however, I feared little. As 
soon as daylight came he would make him 
a canoe of elm-bark and sweep down-stream 
with the powerful strokes which men knew 
for his afar off, as the holy fathers say men 
knew the driving of Jehu. And for myself, 
though I must needs proceed slowly, I feared 
the less that I was fearing all for Pontilogah 

Yet it was a weary and fearsome way. 
Once I was shot at by a straggling war-party, 
and once I made my couch beside a coiled 
snake, and there were many strange crawling 
things along the way, so that at last I grew 
careful where I put my bed. But more than 
all was I anxious for the maiden. The trail 
grew ragged and ragged. Here she could 
scarce drag her weary feet along. Here 
she had lain down at mid-day and risen pain 
fully. Here she had gnawed at a sweetish 
root and thrown it away because her hunger 
sickened her. Here she had stumbled and 
fallen from weakness. 

And I, when I found her, what had I to 
offer her? My pouch was long since empty. 
The herb-water was gone. I had scant time 
to hunt, though one evening I speared a fish 
and devoured it ravenously at one meal, and 
another time by sheer luck I brought down a 
bird with a reckless arrow, and made it last 
over several pitiful breakfasts. But I might 
well leave thinking of this till I had found 
her. 

So for six days after Pokoota left me, I 
followed the trail with its heart-rending story, 
and then a new dread laid hold on me. 

The trail of a band of Indians crossed hers, 
re-crossed, and followed along it. 

I stopped not for sleep that night, but 
stooping painfully over the trail, and strain- 
ing my eyes in the cloudy moon-light I followed 
on for two more nights and days, pausing 
neither to eat nor sleep. 

Now the tracks overtook hers, and she was 
carried along with them. My first thought 
was of great praise that she should have been 
saved from meeting starvation and death 
there, alone, in the dark. I had never ad- 
mitted to myself before that that was what 
I feared for her; yet now that she was safe 
from it, I knew what manner of fear it was 
that had been gripping my heart with icy 
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fingers. I saw that she was being treated 
well, for she was not bound, and was walking 
freely with a step once more firm and elastic. 
Also, that there were squaws in the party 
and but few braves, I knew by the parallel 
ruts of the dragging tent-pyles. What reason 
would a peaceable domestic party have for 
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injuring the maiden whom they had rescued 
from starvation?—Nay indeed they would 
probably treat her with even greater hos- 
pitality than usual, because she was beautiful 
and courteous-bred. I felt a great weight 
roll off my heart. 

That night I slept. 


( To be continued ) 


A SONG OF CHEER 


By SARAH D. HOBART 


H winter’s wind that buffets me, 
Relentless from the northern sea, 
You cannot daunt my soul. 
My heart throbs high against your touch, 
Although you taunt me overmuch 
I scorn your harsh control. 
For all the while 2 merry song,— 
“You bring the blessed spring along!” 
Is swelling on the air. 
I see the snow-drifts break and fly; 
There’s luster in the southern sky ‘ 
And promise everywhere: 
And though the dark woods cast their gloom 
I know the violets will bloom. 


Oh storms of fate that compass me, 
That haunt and will not let me be, 
You, too, shall pass and fleet. 

I yield not to your cruel thrall, 

For lo, I hear the love-birds call 
A message glad and sweet. 

The founts of joy forever flow 

To glad the world of care and woe, 
Tis ours but to receive. 

I claim and hold my royal share 

Of good that pulses everywhere 


My losses to retrieve. 


I am a part of endless life 
And love shall conquer pain and strife. 








THE SAVING OF ANNIE CAMERON 


By ROBERT C. V. MEYERS 


NODGRASS laughed so loudly that his 

mother in the kitchen dropped a dish. 
His laughter was caused by the decision that 
Annie Cameron should be saved; that she 
should marry Sam Bolton. 

This idea had first presented itsélf to 
him, two nights before, when little Jim had 
another of his attacks and Annie couldn’t get 
to the Mission where she tried to go a little 
while every evening. This morning when 
the decision had been reached, Snodgrass 
clenched his teeth and brought his fist down 


on the table. His mother bustled in with 
the breakfast. Recurring to the thud she 
said: 


“‘Flanagan’s fallen downstairs again,” the 
gentleman in the adjoining flat having a 
habit of using the stairs in that fashion. 
Snodgrass did not enlighten her as to the 
truth. His mother going to the kitchen 
again, he freed himself of a deep groan. 

“Flanagan’s whipping the children for 
leaving their toys on the stairs against the 
landlord’s orders,” his mother called in to 
him; and again Snodgrass failed to lift an 
aspersion—from his -neighbor’s character. 
When his mother came in once more she 
said, noticing his uneasy manner: 

“Tt’s plain to see you’ve got a holiday and 
don’t know how to pass the time. How do 
you like this coffee? Did you know Flana- 
gan’s got an accident policy?” 

“Mother,” Snodgrass said irrelevantly, 
“little Jim Cameron’s sick again.” 

“Tt’s always been that way,” his mother 
replied. ‘‘They say he takes up so much 
of Annie’s time that the dressmaker says 
she’ll have to get somebody else if Annie 
don’t turn out more button-holes in a week. 
I pity that girl. She took care of her mother 
till the last, and here’s her brother ailing all 
the time. The doctor.says he may be that 
way till he’s seven, so she’s got two more 
years of it. I don’t know how Annie’s 
going to manage; it’s killing her by inches. 
She ought to get married. You know Sam 
Bolton’s mother says Sam would give his 


two eyes for her, only Annie holds him off. 
I suppose you know Sam’s uncle, the con- 
tractor, is going to get him into politics?” 

Snodgrass was in a sort of reverie in which 
a becurled little head, blooming above a 
black frock, was mixed up with a man whose 
mother averred would give his two eyes for 
her, while care of a tiny brother was “killing 
her by inches.” 

Breakfast over he went down to the street. 
He wandered listlessly around. He might 
as well own it to himself that he was fond 
of Annie and had been so for a long time, 
though he had fought down any expression of 
the feeling, as every one he knew impressed 
it upon him that Sam Bolton was her choice. 
Sam, by his own account, was making big 
money and was going into politics which 
would give him further ascendency. And 
it was no wonder Annie held him off, she 
was not the girl to thrust a sick brother on a 
husband. 

“But maybe Sam don’t see how pale and 
thin she is,” he said; “‘they say politics kind 
of blinds you to a good deal.” 

Suddenly he stopped short. Suppose he 
should go and interview Sam? He was 
near the campaign club, in the doorway of 
which Sam usually held forth when he had 
any time to himself and informed his friends 
as to the manner in which the city ought to 
be governed. 

As he expected, Sam was there and in a 
brand new suit; in his cravat a pin which, 
had it been .of the diamonds it represented 
itself to be, might have paid off considerable 
of the national debt. Snodgrass was not 
dressed up, and on the instant he appreciated 
the independence which is the adjunct of 
decent raiment. 

“Hello, Bob!” Sam sang out genially, and 
flipped the ash from the cigar he was smoking. 

“Hello, yourself!” feebly responded Snod- 
grass, and could think of nothing else to say. 
The two or three men who had been with 
Sam dissolved in the vista of the club-house 
hall. 
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“Seen anything of Annie Cameron lately?” 
asked Sam, making the very opening desired. 
“She’s so taken up with that kid brother of 
hers that I’m disgusted.” 

“Sam,” said Snodgrass, “what do you 
think of the kid anyway?” 

“No time for him,” answered Sam, biting 
the end of his cigar viciously. ‘Sorry for 
Annie, though. If she’d take my advice— 
Well, she knows what I’m all the time telling 
her, and that is to give him to the Society, 
or something.” 

Snodgrass thought they must be very inti- 
mate indeed when Sam could give Annie 
advice “all the time” as to little Jim. As 
for himself, he never should have presumed 
to offer her advice; rather, he agreed with her, 
telling her that he understood how dear the 
kid was to her, and that sort of thing. 

“T wouldn’t,” said Sam explosively, “have 
the care of a sick kid not if I was Andy Car- 
negie and Jim was a jay library. I saw 
him and Annie a few minutes ago. Kiddy’s 
had another spell, and Annie was breaking 
her back carrying him.” 

Snodgrass regarded him vividly. This 
man professed to care for Annie, and yet he 
could loiter at his club while she was ‘‘break- 
ing her back” carrying a sick brother. 

“‘She’s making a fool of herself,” Bolton 
went on hotly. “The idea of her going to 
the Mission every night and taking the kid 
there on Sundays makes me tired. She even 
gets the Gospel crank, little Simpson, to pray 
for Jim. I'll show her a trick worth two of 
them if she’s ever my wife.” 

“Sam,” stammered Snodgrass hastily, “if 
Annie got rid of Jim would you marry her?” 
“Today!” answered Bolton, ‘today!’ 

Then it was not Annie who was holding 
off, but Bolton on account of Jim! Snod- 
grass saw a way out of the difficulty. He 
was acquainted with an old lady who had 
been a nurse and who, for five dollars a 
week, would look after Jimmy as she looked 
after a couple other delicate children, and 
Annie might be happy with a home and pro- 
tection. 

“Where will you be about four this after- 
noon?” he asked the clubman. 

‘About here,” answered Sam carelessly. 
“My uncle’s coming this afternoon—Ah, 
there’s a fellow I want to see,”’ and darted into 
the club-house. 

There was one thought in Snodgrass’ 
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mind as he went down the street—Annie 
must be saved. Sam Bolton had said that 
he would marry her today if she were free of 
Jim. Yes, she must be saved. 

There were arrangements to make—he 
must see little Simpson; Annie, the old lady 
who would look after Jim, and this afternoon 
he could go to Sam and tell him Annie was 
ready for him. Though he must spring it 
suddenly on Annie, give her no chance to 
back out. Her curly head rose before him, 
her brown eyes looking wistfully into his as 
they so often had done. 

First, he went to the Mission. Little 
Simpson was diminutive, Snodgrass was 
tall. He looked down at little Simpson, and 
little Simpson looked up at him. 

“‘T suppose you could spare a few minutes 
at four this afternoon?” Snodgrass asked 
sententiously. 

“Who’s dead?” inquired little Simpson 
who was used to funerals. 

“Dead nothing,” crisped Snodgrass. ‘‘It’s 
a marriage. I suppose you know Miss 
Annie Cameron?” 

“So she is the bride,” smiled little Simpson. 
“Strange she did not mention it last evening.” 

“T’m doing the mentioning,” retorted 
Snodgrass. ‘‘But she’s the one.” 

‘And as true a woman as ever I saw,” 
said little Simpson. 

Snodgrass seized the man’s hand and 
wrung it. 

““You know where she lives then,’’ he said. 
“Be on hand at four sharp this afternoon. 

Without giving the clergyman a chance to 
say another word he hurried away. He had 
engaged the minister, and now he must tell 
Annie she was going to be married, maybe 
getting Jim away before the ceremony. 

In going to Annie’s flat he had to pass by 
his own. The temptation came to him to 
put on his best suit of clothes, letting Annie 
not note any disparity between his appearance 
and that of Sam Bolton. His mother was 
getting dinner ready, so he had to sit down 
to the meal. He was silent and preoccupied, 
till his mother told him that the Flanagan 
children had sent the landlord on his back 
because of their toys on the stairs, in conse- 
quence of which Flanagan had _ received 
notice to vacate his rooms. 

“Mother,” he broke in confusedly, “‘sup- 
pose a daughter-in-law took those rooms so 
near yours, how would you like it?” 
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“The sooner the better, Bob,” his mother 
cried out. ‘Who is she?” 

“Did I say it was me?” he demanded, and 
rushed into his room and changed his clothes. 

He had asked the question because of 
Annie. Sam Bolton lived as he did, with his 
mother who would not be separated from him, 
and he wanted to see how an ordinary parent 
would feel toward a sudden daughter-in-law. 

He was out in the hall again when he 
realized that he had been curt with his mother. 
He went back to her. But could he tell her 
what was in his mind without hearing ques- 
tions from her which it would irritate him to 
answer? 

“You mustn’t mind me today,” he said; 
“T’m sort of rattled.” 

He caught her face between his hands and 
kissed her as he had not done in years, and 
which embrace left her in tears and with the 
conviction that he had committed some deed 
which might place him within the meshes of 
the law. 

But Snodgrass was hurrying on to Annie. 
When he reached her house he went boldly 
in. He mounted the three flights of stairs 
and knocked on the door. 

Such a pale worn face as appeared there a 
moment later. 

“Oh,” said Annie, “Jimmy is very bad, 
he has wanted mother so, more than ever. I 
know you people all think me silly for taking 
care of him the way I do, but he was mother’s 
baby and she loved him so. Besides, I 
haven’t any money to send him—” 

“Rot!” said Snodgrass, and silenced her. 
In his heart was the feeling that it would be 
cruel to send the baby from her, and yet— 
she loved Sam Bolton who objected to Jim. 

“This can’t keep up,” all at once he broke 
out; “‘you’ve had too much of it already.” 

“TI promised mother to look after him,” 
she returned. ‘He was her baby, and she’s 
only been dead six months. He was getting 
better till she left us. Since then he has 
missed her so much.” 

Silence fell between them; silence awkward 
and long. Snodgrass was uneasy. How 
should he say to her what he must? He had 
not thought it would be so difficult. Besides, 
she did not act so coldly toward him as she 
had sometimes done when she found him 
solicitous about Jim and wondering if some 
one_else could not take some of the care of 
him. 
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“Little Simpson,” he said, ‘‘will be here 
this afternoon at four o’clock.” 

“What for?” she asked. 

“You’ve got to get out of this today,” 
Snodgrass went on savagely. “There’s going 
to be a wedding here today at four o’clock, 
or I’ll know the reason why. You know 
who the man is, he’d give his two eyes for you, 
and he’ll do the best he can by you. There’s 
not going to be any ‘No’ from you, and— 
and—” 

His voice trailed away. Her lips were 
smiling, her brown eyes looked into his. 

“God bless you!” she said quietly. 

He moved toward the door. 

“Stop!” she said. “Stop! I must tell 
you that I know your kind feeling for me and 
Jimmy. I thought at first that you wished 
him dead, like so many of the neighbors who 
call themselves my friends. I see now that 
you were thinking of me in another way than 
that. Do what you think best about today, 
I am willing. You will find me ready at the 
time you mention. Now leave me, please.” 

Snodgrass went out, his head on fire. It 
was now three o’clock; he must see the old 
lady who would look after Jimmy for a con- 
sideration nobody need know anything about 
—not even Annie who should be told that 
it was gratuitous because of the lady’s interest 
in ailing babies. This piece of business took 
but a few minutes—Jimmy might go that 
evening and try to get well for five dollars a 
week, 

Then he turned in the direction of Bolton’s 
club. There was a rush in his mind, a wild 
desire to get it all over. 

He found Bolton holding forth in the 
familiar doorway. 

Snodgrass moistened his dry lips. 

“Sam,” he said, “of course it was all 
square what you said this morning?” 

“What did I say this morning?” Sam 
naturally asked. 

“About getting married today,” Snod- 
grass answered, “if Jim Cameron was out of 
the way.” 

“T’ll marry when I please,” frowned Sam, 
“and don’t you meddle. There isn’t any- 
thing between Annie Cameron and me, and 
there won’t be if she keeps holding on to that 
sick kid. Besides, there’s another lady I’m 
interested in and—say, Snodgrass, you at- 
tend to your own funeral, not mine,” and 
disappeared in the club. 
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Snodgrass was rooted to the spot. Then 
he had the wild desire to throttle Bolton. 
Though to molest the fellow would in all 
likelihood force an explanation to the men 
around him, and Annie’s name would be 
bandied about. 

The madness of the whole day’s proceed- 
ings confronted him; he had acted like an 
idiot. Though Annie must be apprized of 
Bolton’s defection, and what would be her 
opinion of the officious friend who had so 
mismanaged the affair? 

A clock struck four. 

The sound roused him. He must go to 
Annie. Accepting her censure, he must tell 
her the truth that Sam Bolton had declined 
to make her his wife after his ambassador 
had arranged for the ceremony. He ex- 
perienced all the sensations of a mortal 
defeat as he went in the direction of the 
Cameron flat. He was glad, at least, that 
Bolton did not know how far matters had 
gone, for that was shielding the girl a little. 

He reached the tall flat-house; nothing 
made up in his mind as to what he should 
say, only he must tell Annie the truth and be 
near her in her hour of shame and wounded 
womanhood. She would hate him, and 
that hate would be her best shield against 
herself. 

Annie must have heard him coming up the 
stairs, for she opened the door before he 
knocked. 

She put off the black she wore for her 
mother, and was habited in soft gray. She 
looked like a bride, indeed, standing there 
especially as little Simpson, who stood back 
of her had brought her two or three white 
roses which were tucked in her belt. 

“Annie—”’ Snodgrass began brokenly, 
““Annie—” : 
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“Hush!” she said, drawing him into the 
room. “Jimmy is sleeping like an angel. 
And—and you never told me that I was dear 
to you. But you have always meant much 
to me. And your mother has been here and 
told me what you said to her today—about a 
daughter-in-law. She guessed the truth at 
once.” 

The world became a great blur to Snod- 
grass. He knew that Annie’s hand was 
placed in his; that little Simpson asked him 
questions and helped him out with the answers; 
that Annie answered similar questions. 

“T pronounce you man and wife!” It was 
little Simpson’s voice. ‘I pronounce you 
man and wife!” 

Everything cleared up at those supreme 
words. Little Simpson had thought it was 
his own marriage he arranged for in the 
morning; his mother had thought it was his 
own wife he meant when he spoke to her 
about a daughter-in-law And Annie? Yes, 
Annie loved him and had taken it for granted 
that it was her wedding and his he had in- 
sisted should be solemnized that afternoon. 

Her hand still in his he noticed a shambling 
young form in the room—Jimmy. 

“Mammy Annie,” said Jimmy, “am I 
going out?” 

“Going out!” cried Snodgrass. ‘Hear 
that now! But you’re coming in again. 
You’re never going to leave Mammy Annie 
nor—nor Daddy Bob.” 

He laughed aloud as he had laughed in the 
morning when he waited for his breakfast 
and his mother accused Flanagan in conse- 
quence of it. 

“Little Simpson!” 


he said, “Jimmy! 


Annie!”’ and the tears would run down his 
cheek; “Annie, am I the one that’s to save 
you? Annie, my wife!” 
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By JENNIE HARRIS OLIVER 


ECAUSE Lucia Drennell could sit an 

entire evening without a single fidget, 
and listen to the most stirring drama without 
a hint of emotion tinting the cool white of her 
cheek, there were those who intimated that 
she was heartless. 

Richard Leonard believed that her sweet 
coldness only concealed and protected an 
unusually loving and sympathetic nature— 
which opinion he held for many jears; but 
then Richard was an idealist and Lucia one 
of his cherished ideals. 

Even when he became the drama, her per- 
fect poise and calm acceptance of the plot 
did not shake him one whit from his boyish 
allegiance, which lived on in the ideal after 
the play was over; for Leonard had the sense 
to see that he had carried things with a very 
high hand indeed upon that occasion. 

It was the morning that one of his ideals had 
popped up in the very midst of things and he 
had been dismissed from old Tom Lipton’s 
shoe department for refushing to sell mis- 
mated shoes. He. had marched from the 
store with his “time” in his pocket, his head 
very high, but with the cherished ideal intact, 
and gone straight to Lucia. Here he preached 
a boyish sermon upon the dishonesty of 
business men in general and old Tom Lipton 
in particuiar. and expressed his firm deter- 
mination never again to be classed with that 
sort. 

He furthermore added that he would never 
marry her unless he could take her to as good 
a home as the paternal roof—which was a 
very good roof, indeed—and begged her to 
marry some one without ideals, but plenty 
of cash, and be happy. 

Lucia, after a thoughtful survey of his 
earnest but obstinate face, had serenely ac- 
quiesced. Six months later she married 
according to his advice. 

Leonard was genuinely in love, so other 
women failed to interest him and he turned 
his attention wholly toward the promulgation 
of his cherished schemes. 

He started a small credit business of his 


own, determined to do everything strictly on 
the square which, every one knows, is not as 
easy as it sounds. However he sold a sack 
of flour to the “‘credit” man for exactly the 
same money as to the one who laid the cash 
on the counter—which in brief, was his stand- 
ard—and strangely enough, prospered fairly 
well; so that by the time Lucia was two years 
a widow he offered her an ideal home, which 
was serenely accepted; and it is only charac- 
teristic of her to relate that on their wedding 
day Leonard walked the streets until he was 
tired to find her at last kneeling in her dainty 
finery in the dusty gallery of a “racket” 
store, calmly selecting an express wagon 
for her small son, Alonzo. 

This incident Leonard tried to forget. 
Perhaps he blamed the ten years that had 
drifted between them since the morning of 
his drama. Perhaps—but there is no way 
to fathom’ the thoughts of the man who 
wakes with disappointment from the dreams 
of his boyhood. 

One thing he soon learned—Lucia would 
never be the sympathetic companion that 
men of ideals covet. Still she made a very 
comfortable little housewife. While not 
bolstering up any of his pet schemes, neither 
did she put the stumbling block in his way. 
Herself a diligent little Methodist, she joined 
the church of his choice—because, she said, 
it was nearer. She fed his proteges unosten- 
tatiously, and entertained his clerks without 
enthusiasm. ‘She wore the tiniest of high- 
heeled shoes, and went miles to a neighbor- 
ing city to purchase her bonnets, gloves 
and frosty, or softly-tinted gowns because 
of his expressed opinions; but Leonard 
never could delight himself with the certainty 
that she would not have done exaciy that 
way if he had not existed. 

Leonard’s wife had not come to him un- 
provided for. She had a neat bank account 
and a picturesque farm all in her own right. 
If she sometimes pined for cows that stood 
knee-deep in the clover-bordered brook, or 
the breath from her rose-garden, she said 
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nothing about it. She did mention the bank 
account once, but after Richard’s positive 
remark that a man who: would use his wife’s 
money for any purpose whatever wasn’t half 
a man and he wished her never to refer to 
the matter again, Lucia put her bank-book 
away and forgot all about it, or pretended to. 
This was when times were pinching, too, 
but it would have smashed one of Leonard’s 
fine ideals to have lived thirty-two years and 
then prop up his business with a woman’s 
money——money that some other man had 
accumulated. There have been other men 
with like scruples, but I doubt if there are 
many who would have held out so obstinate!y 
when the crash came—as it did almost in a 
day, leaving him with a bewildering sense of 
failure and disgrace. 

There is a story written of a man who had 
but seven more days of life and knew it. 
Leonard thought oddly of this as he sat in the 
midnight stillness of his office after the day of 
his downfall, and wished he were the man. 

Early in the evening he had taken a small 
revolver from a drawer and sat for hours 
holding it in one long, dark hand; thinking 
desperately upon the past and the present— 
for him there was no future. Many a man 
has gone down in the maelstrom of business 
life, looking the world and his creditors 
calmly in the eye, and upon the ruins risen 
phoenix-like to a stronger position; but of 
these men Richard Leonard was not a type. 
He knew himself for an extremest who could 
make no distinction between “business 
tactics” and crime. With him one would 
be sure to mean the other. There had been 
times when a very little crookedness would 
have saved the situation. Only that day, in 
the face of his ruin, had come a temptation 
which few men would have resisted. Even 
he had withstood it with an effort but he 
had withstood it. Suddenly the futility 
of the sacrifice struck him like a blow in the 
face. He had stood by a principle for 
humanity’s good, and would after all be 
shortly known as a criminal failure—a 
defrauder of mankind. A revolt at the 
fate that stands ready to down the man of 
straight life assailed him, and his hand 
tightened on the weapon as the thought of 
self-destruction leered its deceitful image 
before his eyes. A gentle click at the back 
door made him relax and the weapon loosen 
in his hand. His wife softly“entered. 
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So small and child-like, so deliberate and 
almost stupidly-calm did she appear as she 
raised her large, unquestioning, heavily- 
lashed brown eyes over the banister of the 
middle stair and folded her arms idly along 
the slanting surface, that Leonard felt a 
curious sense of rest, coupled with aloofness 
and isolation. It was like a cool breath 
when the desert had been burning. His 
brain cooled, and he was conscious of the 
everyday objects about him; that it was very 
late and he wretchedly hungry. Things 
did not seem to matter so much in the pres- 
ence of her child-like, unexplainable calm. 
Still she did not know the worst—he supposed 
he ought to tell her at once. Then softly 
she spoke. 

“Coming down pretty soon, or shall I 
come up? Lonnie is fast asleep—there is 
no hurry.” Not a word about the lateness 
of the hour. Not an inquisitive glance 
toward the weapon he still held. It was as 
if nothing ever mattered to her. 

Leonard turned his drawn face from the 
light and, after quietly putting away the 
revolver, held out his hand and took the 
little figure on his knee. As well might he 
disclose his peril to her four-year old Lonnie, 
he told himself with helpless fondness, as he 
felt her little fingers arranging his tie, and 
then steal to the heavy locks, disheveled on 
his aching forehead—smoothing, parting, 
playing with them. 

“Little girl,” he said at last, ‘“‘you’ve done 
a bad thing for yourself, after all, in marrying 
me. I am ruined. The banks suspended 
payment this morning; every house I owe 
has withdrawn further shipment, and sent 
in statements for immediate settlement, with 
threats of early attachment. Other houses 
have refused me credit. I have been without 
flour for four days and thought it simply 
delayed. It was only this afternoon that I 
fully understood the situation.” 

He had intended to add that he would make 
arrangement for her to go back to her farm 
while he turned to a hand-to-hand combat 
with the world, but something in her un- 
responsive attitude stopped him. She was’ 
absently smoothing a crease in his collar, 
her eyes speculatively raised toward a cluster 
of lace handkerchiefs swaying near a frosted 
dimly-gleaming globe. Then suddenly she 
slipped down and leaned over the railing to 
pull the daintiest bit from the bunch and tuck 
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it in the front of her filmy waist. Leonard 
looked at her oddly. With a grim smile he 
arose and began to turn off the lights. His 
wife meantime, tried on slippers in the semi- 
darkness. 

“Save this pair with the white kid inset- 
ting,” she said at last in a low voice, slipping 
them back into the box. ‘Send them over 
and have the heels made a half inch higher 
the first thing in the morning. I am going 
to the city—just must have some things.” 

She caught him lightly by the coat as he 
passed her in the darkness. “If we fail, we 
can go on the farm, can’t we?” she added in 
the same tone she had talked about her shoes. 

Leonard was fumbling with the key, and 
when they finally stepped out into the quiet 
night, he said slowly: ‘You know, Lucia, 
that I’m no farmer. This business is all I 
know, for I have devoted my life to it. I'll 
just have to go to work for some one else 
until I pay out, if it takes a lifetime. Thank 


God you're provided for; the situation would _ 


otherwise be unbearable! 

“Tt seems strange,’ he went on, getting 
hungry for sympathy, now that the worst 
had been put into words, “that any one would 
deliberately plan to “do” me. I never did 
any man an ill turn in my life. But my 
connection with the Anti-saloon League has 
caused some to think I have more influence 
than belongs to one man. Uncle Billy 
Matthews explained_it this afternoon. He 
offered me the loan of five thousand dollars 
for six months if I would withdraw. You 
know he owns all the buildings, and is in 
some way connected with the business. He 
has made stacks of money out of it.” 

“Of course you refused,” said his wife, 
absently, pushing open the door and turning 
up the light. 

“Of course,” answered Leonard, feeling 
as if he had been talking to the empty night. 

His wife set out a dainty luncheon and did 
something to the flame under the little silver 
coffee-pot; then she came back to him and 
pulling herself over by the lappel of his coat, 
used her absurd little forefinger to smoothe out 
the furrow between his aching eyes. “I 
think your wrinkles are so dear,” she said, 
oddly, “but I do despise uncle Billy Mat- 
thew’s—they all run the wrong way.” 

In the morning Lucia came into the store 
to change her slippers and inquire about 
the lateness of the train at his desk telephone. 
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She then took some money from the cash 
drawer and, having told him that Lonnie 
was at a neighbor’s and he must get his dinner 
at a restaurant, went serenely away. 

Leonard gazed after her dainty, exquisitely- 
clad figure with haggard eyes. Had she a 
heart at all? He wasn’t sure! A woman 
who could go to the city for clothes which 
she didn’t need when her husband was on 
the brink of ruin—well, he had always 
fought the world alone—why expect sym- 
pathy now! He tried to force a smile to his 
pale face as a customer entered. It was 
Saturday and trade brisk; but it seemed as if 
almost every one wanted flour; and he saw 
customer after customer go out after the 
first inquiry, and he knew they were going 
across to the Farmer’s Store, lately put there 
—so Uncle Billy intimated—to force him to 
capitulate. The old trade had given him 
the first chance, out of good-will and force 
of habit—but they must have flour. 

The day dragged along like a horrible 
nightmare; Leonard momentarily expecting 
official personages to stalk in and poke about 
among his papers and goods. He wondered 
how long it would be before he must close his 
doors and invoice to satisfy his importunate 
creditors. His collections, which could not 
be made before the fall crop, must be turned 
over and, of course, the home would go the 
same way. Further than that the thing was 
a blank. 

Sometimes he was almost sorry he had 
turned Uncle Billy down, and again he was 
desperately thankful that the temptation had 
come when he was strong—that it was over 
—but it was not over! Late in the afternoon 
his tempter again appeared and called him 
up into the office. Leonard followed and 
sank exhausted into the chair opposite the 
old man. Like one in a dream he sat look- 
ing at the powerful, masterful old face. 

“Dick,”—the old man came straight to 
the point—TI’ve bought off every last one 
and bought them cheap, providing I get you. 
You’re the only man in town I fear, and after 
tonight I don’t aim to fear you. 

“Leonard, you’re up against it—you’re 
down and out! I hated to do it, for I like 
you, but business is business. That is why 
I am giving you this chance. You're the 
only man on earth I would do it for. Now 


let me tell you where you would be defeating 
your own highfalutin’ idegg in refusing.” 
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““No use, Mr. Matthews,” Leonard forced 
himself to say with dry lips, but the old man 
paid not the slightest attention. 

“As I understand it, Dick, you refuse 
simply out of principle. You have always 
set your face against saloons, as did your 
father before you, and you don’t want to 
back down now. 

“You had rather fail in business than to 
fail in principle; but let me ask you which 
would be the more honorable,—if you talk 
of honor—simply to withdraw from an issue 
that you can’t after all help, and that doesn’t 
concern you in the least or to go broke and 
defraud your creditors? 

“Leonard, you’re known tonight as the 
straightest man in town; but never again in 
either case, my boy,—never again! Now 
which of the two crooked roads is the crook- 
eder—I leave it to you? Here,” the old 
man laid a paper on the desk; “‘sign this state- 
ment that you withdraw from the League, 
and I’ll advance you éen thousand dollars 
with easy payment, and half a year to pay it. 
You can’t be such a fool, such a fanatic as 
to refuse!” 

He was right. The ingenious, crafty 
words had gone to the mark. Leonard 
could not refuse. With the desperation of 
one in the quicksand that seizes a filthy, 
rotton plank rather than to go down, Leonard 
groped for a pen. The telephone, which had 
been buzzing steadily for some time, rang 
again in his ear—loudly, persistently. With a 
shaking hand still groping mechanically for a 
pen, he reached with the other and took down 
the receiver. Then he sprang to his feet. 

“My wife has had an accident of some 
kind,” he said confusedly. “I am needed 
at home.” He gathered up his hat, and 
started down the office stairs, then turned 
and looked irresolutely back at Uncle Billy. 
“T’ll see you later—sometime this evening,” 
he said and went quickly out. 

The old man followed with a triumphant 
grin deepening his crafty wrinkles. 

“Accident—sickness. Too bad—but it— 
won’t hinder.” 

Leonard found his wife standing at the 
telephone with her wraps still on. She 
was breathing fast as if she had been running; 
and had he not known it to be absurd, he 
would have sworn her face was ablaze with 
suppressed excitement. 

“Have you sold to Uncle Billy?” she 
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asked evenly, but her little hands were shut 
tensely at her side. 

“‘No, you interrupted us. You frightened 
me—I thought you were ill! How did you 
know Uncle Billy was there?” 

“T was there, too; but I didn’t want him 
to see me, so I slipped out. He is so sharp 
he would know—” she stopped with a queer, 
inscrutable smile; ‘‘but he never will know. 
No one in this place knows that I ever had a 
cent of my own!” 

Leonard listened in a sort of dazed wonder. 
What had happened? What was she driving 
at? There was a moment’s silence during which 
_she unwound the yards of filmy veiling from 
her head and stripped off her coat. As she 
threw the latter over a chair something fell 
with a thud to the floor. Leonard stooped to 
pick it up—it was his revolver. “‘Where did 
you get this?” he asked in startled surprise. 

“T took it from your desk this morning,” 
was her cool answer. Then suddenly she 
broke into a storm of words which from 
their very unusualness, swept with strange 
pathos over the bewildered listener. 

“Oh!” and her voice was half a laugh, half 
sob; “did you think I would marry another 
man that the one I loved might keep his 
ideals up to the mark, and then let him end 
it all by taking his own life? Or do you 
think I would let him sell his soul to a man 
with wrinkles like Uncle Billy Matthews? 
There, I knew you would be anyry—maybe, 
never forgive me—but it is done, and you 
can’t help it!” 

She snatched up a large envelope from 
the table, thrust it into his hand and turned 
quickly away. 

Leonard tore open the wrapper, fingered 
the enclosed slips, staring in wide-eyed 
amazement; then he understood. Things 
big and brave and business-like, not the 
buying of finery, had taken her to the city 
that day. Gone were her bank account and 
the idyllic little farm, but he was safe and 
still the “‘straightest man in town.” 

With the old boyish look in his eyes he 
threw the papers down and seized the shak- 
ing little form that stood with forehead 
pressed against the window. 

“Don’t!” she said, trying to hold him back 
with a tiny fist in which was clenched a tear- 
stained bit of lace; “don’t! I just can’t bear—” 
But the rest was said within the arms that 
gathered her close to his understanding heart. 
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RUDIMENTS 


Note.—The object of this Article is to call attention to the fact that nowadays we think according to Darwin, and 


must not neglect one of his chief dogmas 
S we shall not be able to avoid the sub- 
ject of Rudiments in this work, it is 

well to be precise regarding the idea. 


Charles Darwin traced the true history of* 


mankind and other animals through the study 
of Rudiments, or outworn organs and growths. 
He says (Part I, chap. 2, “Descent of Man”): 
“The frequent presence of Rudiments, both 
in languages and in species [of animals] is 
still more remarkable. The letter m in the 
word am means J; so that in the expression, 
I am, a superfluous and useless Rudiment has 
been retained. In the spelling also of words, 
letters often remain as the Rudiments of an- 
cient forms of pronunciation.” 

Mr. E. B. Tylor, a great scholar, in his 
“‘Researches into the Development of My- 
thology,” declares that “‘myths and customs 
which in an advanced stage of culture seem 
meaningless, find their explanation in a ref- 
erence to lower stages. Myths, like words, 
survive their primitive meanings.” 

We shall attempt to show ‘ ‘superfluous and 


THE 


-regarding Rudiments. 


There are many Rudiments in ‘Hamlet.’ 

useless Rudiments” in ‘‘Hamlet,” which it 
was not within the power even of Shakespeare 
to throw entirely off 

The principal Rudiment in “Hamlet” is 
the matter of Feigned Insanity. It comes 
down from classic times, and in those days 
the ruse preserved the life of the Hero. It 
is not needed to preserve Hamlet’s life, but 
rather puts the Prince in danger. 

The classic Rudiment of a tomb for the 
elder Hamlet lingers at the platform of Elsi- 
nore. [To Londoners, the platform of the 
Tower, across the stream.] 

The murder of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
in England is a Rudiment of the Hystorie. 

Reynaldo and the senile Polonius, at the 
beginning of Act II, are Rudiments of a 
drama that had a senile Corambus. 

The precepts of Polonius and the famous 
soliloquy, ‘‘To be, or not to be,” are rudi- 
mentary, in that they show no adjustment, 
or a poor adjustment, to the situation in which 
they are used. Etc., Etc. 


“MANIFESTATION OF GOODNESS” 


Tue Ostris Morir 


Note.—The object of this and the following Article is briefly to trace the antiquity of the idea of a sacrifice such as 


Hamlet was forced to make. 
are as old in story as the pyramids are in fact. 


After all, the end of this work will be to 
take note of the fact—and to account for 
it—that My Lord Hamlet has appealed to 
more people, and does appeal in an increas- 
ing ratio, to more people than any other non- 
religious character in either history or liter- 
ature. Nearly every man of a highly intel- 
lectual type recognizes Hamlet in himself. 
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Several details—his beauty, his passion (keen Suffering), his cfferixacy and doubt, etc.— 


Hatred of Wrong, defeat under the triumph 
of Wrong, fills the mind with melancholia, 
and Hamlet, with unapproachable eloquence, 
but gives to Melancholy’s thought a tongue. 

To those who love Hamlet, who daily speak 
Hamilet’s words, in order to express their own 
emotions, he appears as a champion of the 
Good against the Bad; of the deserving Low 
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against the undeserving Great. He is, above 
all things, a god become human, and endowed 
with better qualities than were attributed by 
man to the earlier creations of his imagination. 

Hamlet's pride, his throne, his reverence 
for his mother, his love for Ophelia, his ab- 
horrence of murder, his own life—all are sac- 
rificed in a series of events where he himself 
was to blame for nothing—swept along in 
the universe. : 

Mankind, at the dawn of history, invented 
Osiris, the ‘Manifestation of Goodness,”’ as 
he is called in the hieroglyphics. He was 
sacrificed by the Dragon of Badness, or Night, 
also, the Volcano; he descended into hell 
(the West); he arose and reappeared among 
men; he sits in Amenti (the West) justly 
‘judging the Osirians—the dead Egyptians,— 
giving to each the rewards or the punishments 
which earthly equity so-called failed to decree. 

From Osiris, on down the ages, man has 
expected and has hailed, hundreds of other 
similar ‘Manifestations of Goodness.” The 
black leopard-taming Nimrod, Buddha, Pod, 
Fo, Wod (however named, from whom 
Wednesday, Mercury’s day, is called in 
both Asia and all Europe)—this god was the 
first Sacrificial One. The rest have fol- 
lowed, each growing more human. 

About 1600 the English language enabled 
William Shakespeare (the highest type of 
mental or mental-literary man that the race 
has preduced) to create a ‘Manifestation 
of Goodness,” Hamlet, who, though sur- 
rounded with the religion and superstition 
of his time, and cordially upholding both 
religion and sucial government, yet inveighed 
so eloquently against the powers of Evil, the 
prevalence of injustice, that today, three hun- 
dred years later, and to men in an environ- 
ment much more liberal than Shakespeare’s, 
Hamlet seems to be the embodiment of the 
human Ideal—the keenest thinker, the kind- 
est, gentlest critic of the Good—the attorney 
of mankind. 

In primitive ages the Sacrificial One, al- 
ways a god, appeared in infancy. His na- 
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ture was favorable to man. He was a genius 
who was savior and mediator. The learned 
Francois Lenormant, in his chapter on the 
Fratricide, instances “the child Zeus placed 
beside Rhea; Sosipolis beside Ilithya; Ty- 
chon beside Tyche; Iacchus beside Demeter; 
the child Jupiter beside the Fortuna Primi- 
genia of Preneste.”’ ‘This child is always the 
savior-genius, or Agathodaimon. ‘He is fre- 
quently represented as carrying out his work 
of salvation with the price of his death and 
a true passion.” 

It is worth noting that, in the Brother- 
Enemies myth, all the early world believed 
that the victim-brother underwent 2 period 
ofeffeminacy. One may see in the effeminacy 
of Hamlet a persistence of the stories that 
grew out of both the winter solstice and the 
darkening of the moon. This effeminacy of 
Hamlet so impressed our learned friend, the 
late E. P. Vining, that he added to Shake- 
speariana one of the oddest of its items, 
namely, a thesis upholding the theory that 
Hamlet was a woman. Countless ages 
went by before man (through Shakespeare) 
put into acceptable words the cry, the pas- 
sion of the Sacrificial One—the feelings of 
the Brother or Son condemned to fall toward 
the hated South, nearer to the Scorpion with 
its sheary claws, and day by day to lose all 
or nearly all that had once made him glori- 
ous. The chief cry of Man in his misergis 
voiced by Hamlet in his Gethsemane, at’ the 
close of Act II—‘‘O what a rogue and peas- 
ant slave am I,” etc. Far back of the writ- 
ings of Nineveh and Babylon, the race had 
been busy in the expression of this feeling. 
Into the Chaldaic penitential psalm was en- 
tered the cry: “My wounds are infected and © 
corrupt on account of my folly,’ and the 
cylinder was fixed in the fire, to be exhumed 
by Layard three thousand years later. Mean- 
while the Biblical Psalmist had copied its 
idea: “‘There is no soundness in my flesh 
by reason of thine anger, there is no more 
vigor in my bones by reason of my sins.”— 
Psalm 38:4. 


JEPHTHAH’S DAUGHTER 
(Ophelia) 
(THE Osiris Morir ContINvED) 


As soon as Sun-worship had been well- 
established in Egypt, the Moon (usually 


Osiris) was given a feminine personality. 


The sacrifice of all only-begotten and beau- 
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tiful daughters, in the world-myths, is a 
variant of the Osiris moti}. 

The cannibal feast is intimately connected 
with the Revenge-myths. The priests ate of 
the human sacrifices. It was accounted a 
noble act to feast on the bodies of enemies, 
and the gods were supposed to sit at the 
tables. The cannibals of today follow one 
of the oldest of the religious customs of 
man. 

“Titus Andronicus” is to be studied in 
connection with “Hamlet,” because of the 
influence of world-myths on both dramas. 
Psychologically, the tomb of Shakespeare’s 
elder Hamlet, the King, is on the moonlit 
platform or talus of Elsinore. In the pages 
concerning “Titus Andronicus” we have 
called attention to the rudiments left visible 
by Shakespeare of the ancient belief that 
perturbed spirits stayed near their tombs. 

The great Fratricide myth produced an 
early variant—a combination of Adam and 
Cain—where the father slew the son, and 
the vestige of this myth remains in “Titus 
Andronicus,” where the father, “Titus,” slays 
ason. Brutus slays his son. The next step 
might be the slaughter of a daughter by the 
father. Virginius slays Virginia. The myth- 
ical Brother-Enemies are first changed in sex 
in the two wife-enemies of Lamech, the pa- 
triarch, in the Bible. 

Early in the world’s written history, the 
Brother-Enemies myth had varied, so that 
the Phenician city (colony) of Tarsus in 
Cilicia, and the Phenician city of Gortyna, on 
the island of Crete, were each founded by a 
Hero who immolated upon its site a young 
virgin, whose death deified her, and she be- 
came the goddess Fortune of that city. 

The bright star Spica, chief of the constel- 
lation of the Virgin, in the Zodiac, celebrates 
the myth in which Jephthah’s daughter and 
Ophelia play a sacrificial part. 

Hamlet says to Polonius: “O Jephthah! 
Judge of Isreal, what a treasure hadst thou.” 
Then Shakespeare plays on the name of 
Jephthah twice again. 

The story of Jephthah, at Judges 12:34, is 
marked as a myth, because Jephthah is the 
son of “Gilead,” because the daughter has 
no name, and in the seventh century B.C. the 
laws of sacrifice in that part of the world 
had so far modified themselves that a magis- 
trate, taken unawares in a vow as Jephthah 
was taken, could have paid a sum of money 
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to the priests of Moloch, and burned or eaten 
an enemy as a substitute. 

This daughter of Jephthah, on learning her 
fate, went alone for two months in the moun- 
tains (probably to the south). We may see 
her, as the poets ever have seen these beauti- 
ful Ophelias, gathering modest flowers and 
singing snatches of sad song. ‘‘And it came 
to pass at the end of two months that she 
returned unto her father, who did with her 
according to his vow which he had vowed 
. . . And it was a custom in Israel.” 

The mutilation of the sacrificial maiden, 
both in primitive times and in the legends, 
might arise as a mitigation of the cannibal 
feast. Mutilation is today practised on a 
vast extent among the tribes of Africa, where 
serpent-worship still exists. The chief sym-- 
bol of the child-god, or savior-god, in early 
ages was a serpent. 

Shakespeare, without misgivings, in “Titus 
Andronicus,” dealt with both the slaughter 
of son by father and the mutilation of the 
innocent maiden, Lavinia, so familiar must 
have been the people of his time with stories 
of this myth. 

Thomas Kyd, being an original or construc- 
tive writer, and perhaps feeling the influence 
of advancing civilization, exempted his hero- 
ine, Bellimperia, in ‘The Spanish Tragedy,” 
from the penalty of mutilation, because it 
would not have conformed with the customs 
of Christian Spain. But, no less, Bellimperia, 
the beautiful maiden, who has committed no 
fault whatever, loses her loved one and im- 
molates herself. 

The influence of Christianity, or even of 
progressive mercy, would lead to saintdom 
for savior-maidens, rather than immolation. 
(Far back of this was the story of the Greek 
maiden Iphigenia.) The priests would pro- 
duce a beautiful maiden, like St. Genevieve 
at Paris, whose mere presence on the walls 
would drive away the besieging enemy—and 
this as effectively as the sacrifice of his son 
to the god Chemosh by the King of Moab 
drove away the armies of Israel. 

The priests of the defending or opposing 
army would always be fertile with divine 
reasons why the goddess of the other army 
did not reveal the true will of heaven. This 
natural evolution is clearly wrought out in 
the life of Joan of Arc, where the demonology 
and angelology of the ancients come almost 
within speaking distance. 
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Shakespeare, as an Englishman, was, of 
course, a true believer in the demoniacal char- 
acter of Joan of Arc. In “Henry VI” he ex- 
ults in her moral mutilation as stoutly as 
would his Moor Aaron over the bodily muti- 
lation of Lavinia, in “Titus Andronicus.” 

We know that Shakespeare thought deeply 
on Jephthah’s daughter, on Lavinia, on Bell- 
imperia, and on Joan of Arc. Ophelia de- 
scends from them—most beautiful of all. 

It is conceivable that the bawdy mistreat- 
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ment of Ophelia in the received text, which 
we have attributed to actors rather than to 
the author, is itself a rudiment of the mutila- 
tion-myth. Yet, inasmuch as there are criti- 
cal situations, such as the last entrance of 
Ophelia, where her innocence is not attainted 
by anybody, it seems to us that Shakespeare 
must himself have handled the entire affair 
of Ophelia with a view of keeping her abso- 
lute purity manifest to the audience, and 
that actors spoiled it by gagging the “cards.” 


SUMMARY 


Note.—The ead Articles are here viewed together as a necessary framework for the picture that Hamlet make 


in the human m 


1. The Fratricide. The world-myth of the 
Brother-Enemies. The coincidence that two 
of these stories intermingled in making the 
“Hamlet” drama. 

2. Literary History of the Ghost, from 
Bible times, through Eschylus, Seneca, Plu- 
tarch, and the Middle Ages to Kyd. The 
Furies and their long history. Marlowe’s 
troubles, growing out of ‘Doctor Faustus.” 

3. Feigned Insanity in History and Fable. 
King David. Brutus. Titus. Hieronimo. 
Visions. 

4. Synopsis of Thomas Kyd’s “Spanish 
Tragedy.” The certainty that “Hamlet” 
evolved from it. 

5. “Titus and Vespasian” and “Titus An- 
dronicus.” ‘The history of these dramas in 
Germany to be used as a possible means of 
throwing light on the history of the ‘‘Hamlet”’ 
dramas, and the authorship of the lost “‘Ham- 
let.” The feigned insanity and slaughter. 

6. Indications of a lost play of “Hamlet.” 
Nash’s satire. Henslowe’s entry. Who Hens- 
lowe was. Nash’s satire. Dekker’s satire. 
The German plays. Conclusion. 


7. Literary History of Amlethus. How the 
story reached the London playwrights. Saxo 
Bandello. Belleforest. Pavier. Synopsis of 
the English text. The name, Hamlet, in 
Shakespeare’s will, and elsewhere. 

8. John Lyly’s Influence on “Hamlet,” so 
far as it is casually observable. 

9. Interesting Quotations from the Puz- 
zling First Quarto of “Hamlet.” 

10. A venture into the field of the imagina- 
tion, regarding Shakespeare’s method of work. 

11. Some observations on the likeness of 
Kyd and Shakespeare’s work. 

12. We have used Darwin’s idea of “‘rudi- 
ments,”’ and explained the meaning. Tylor 
is cited. 

13. The Manifestation of Goodness. The 
Osiris Motif. The real inner significance of 
the character of Hamlet as here viewed. 

14. Jephthah’s Daughter, a continuation 
and variant of the Osiris Motif. The sacri- 
fice of Ophelia justifies the gods in ordain- 
ing the immolation of the Hero after he 
has wrought the Revenge or justice of 
Heaven. 


THE WORLD’S OPINION 


Norte.—The object of this Article is to give seg English reader at least a fragmentary sense of the universal fame ‘‘ Ham- 


let” has attained, notwithstanding the egotism 


Before the era of post offices and telegraphs, 
it was the custom of each nation to believe 
one of its citizens had been the best poet, the 
greatest inventor, the profoundest philoso- 
pher, the greatest mathematician, the most 
famous astronomer. Whatever action had 


gained the applause of more than one country 
was claimed as originating in each. 

In English-speaking lands, Shakespeare 
was the greatest writer; in Germany, Goethe; 
in Italy, Dante; in Spain, Cervantes; in 
France, Rousseau.. 
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If English-speaking persons may trust their 
own faculties, the growing unity of the civil- 
ized world has more than favored the fame 
of Shakespeare. We should be pleased to 
possess a symposium of opinions on ‘Ham- 
let”’ gathered from the writings of all nations 
—let us say, Swineburne in England; Goethe 
and A. W. Schlegel in Germany; Tolstoi in 
Russia; Jokai in Hungary; Manzoni in Italy; 
Sinkiewicz in Poland; Castelar in Spain; Dr. 
Brandes in Scandinavia; Victor Hugo in 
France; yes, not omitting Kwang Fu in 
China, or the other learned modern scholars 
of the Oriental world. 

For “Hamlet” cannot be perfectly trans- 
lated into other tongues—particularly the 
‘Latin ones. But they can and do catch 
Hamilet’s Doubt, and his suffering—his Pas- 
sion and his Sacrifice. 

To assure the reader that “Hamlet” has 
become known universally, let us quote from 
at least two astonishing scholars—the one 
Latin, the other Gothic—the one Hugo, the 
other Brandes. 


VICTOR HUGO 


(In “WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE,” A DISCOURSE 
ON THE LITERATURE OF THE WORLD.) 


“Hamlet, less gigantic and more human 
{than Prometheus] is not less great. 

“Hamlet, that awful being complete in 
incompleteness; all, in order to be nothing! 
He is prince and demagogue, sagacious and 
extravagant, profound and frivolous, man 
and neuter. He has little faith in the scep- 
tre, rails at the throne, has a student for his 
comrade, converses with any one passing by, 
argues with the first comer, understands the 
people, despises the mob, hates violence, dis- 
trusts success, questions obscurity, and is on 
speaking terms with mystery. He communi- 
cates to others maladies that he has not him- 
self; his feigned madness inoculates his mis- 
tress with real madness. He is familiar with 
spectres and with actors. He jests, with the 
ax of Orestes in hishand. He talks literature, 
. Tecites verses, composes a theatrical criticism, 
plays with bones in a churchyard, dumb- 
founds his mother, avenges his father, and 
closes the dread drama of life and death with 
a gigantic point of interrogation. He terrifies 
and disconcerts. Never has anything more 
overwhelming been dreamed .. . 

“Hamlet is that sinister thing—a possible 
parricide. Instead of the North, which he 
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has in his brain, let him have, like Orestes, 
the South in his veins, and he will kill his 
mother. 

“Other works of the human mind equal 
‘Hamlet’; none surpasses it. There is in 
‘Hamlet’ all the majesty of the mournful. 
A drama issuing from an open sepulchre— 
this is colossal. ‘Hamlet’ is, to our mind, 
Shakespeare’s capital work.” 

This concrete statement is by a Frenchman 
who could not correctly quote the text, or 
exactly catch the action. Yet such was the 
genius of Victor Hugo that he received an 
excellent concept of the inscrutability of 
Hamlet. 

DR. BRANDES 


Dr. Georg Maurice Cohen Brandes, one 
of the greatest literary critics the world has 
produced, a Dane, is fortunately able to com- 
pare “Hamlet” and Goethe’s “Faust’’; to 
show how much Faust and Gretchen owe to 
Hamlet and Ophelia; and still to view Faust 
as the one great creation worthy of mention 
in connection with Hamlet. 

In his “Criticism of William Shakespeare”’ 
Dr. Brandes devotes no fewer than eight 
chapters to the subject of ‘‘Hamlet.” 

Dr. Brandes always writes as a Danish pa- 
triot, stricken with the loss of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein. It has been a saying in his country, 
since 1866, that ‘Denmark is Hamlet.” 

We must warn ourselves again that Dr. 
Brandes is proud of Hamlet the Dane, for 
patriotic reasons. “Of all Danish men,” 
says Brandes grimly, “there is only one who 
can be called famous on the largest scale 

. and this one never existed.” 

We quote from Chapter 16: “It did not 
lie in Shakespeare’s way to embody a being 
whose efforts, like Faust’s, were directéd to- 
wards experience, knowledge, perception of 
truth in general. Even when Shakespeare 
rises highest, he keeps nearer the earth. 

“But none the less dear to us art thou, O 
Hamiet! and none the less valued and under- 
stood by the men of today. We love thee like 
a brother. Thy melancholy is ours, thy wrath 
is ours, thy contemptuous wit avenges us on 
those who fill the earth with their empty noise 
and are its masters. We know the depth of 
thy suffering when wrong and hypocrisy tri- 
umph, and oh! thy still deeper suffering on 
feeling that that nerve in thee is severed which 
should lead from thought to victorious action. 
To us, too, the voices of the mighty dead have 
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spoken from the under-world. We, too, have 
seen our mother wrap the purple robe of 
power round the murderer of “the majesty 
of buried Denmark.” We, too, have been 
betrayed by the friends of our youth; for us, 
too, have swords been dipped in poison. 
How well do we know that graveyard mood 
in which disgust and sorrow for all earthly 
things seize upon the soul. The breath from 
open graves has set us, too, dreaming with 
a skull in our hands.” 
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Here, in this lament of a Danish patriot, 
let us hope we are able to obtain a reliable 
view of the deep effect of “Hamlet” in lands 
that, though Teutonic, are not English. 

When Napoleon overran Germany its 
poets cried out in despair: “Germany is 
Hamlet.” 

It is a flattering thing to believe that when 
we are studying our own English ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
and forming our own opinions of the drama, 
we are becoming the more cosmopolitan. 


OBITER DICTA 


Notre.—Observations on the actors and the 


ple.—The changes in our language.—Rurai nature of the Elizabethan 


drama.—‘‘Local color.”—Radicai differences in thought and scholarship.—‘‘Hamlet” a real antique. 


I. 

The reverence of the actors for the play of 
“Hamlet” is mainly because two of its acts 
deal at length and intimately with “the pro- 
fession.” In “The Spanish Tragedy,” when 
Hieronimo suggests to the members of the 
royal families that they take part in the play- 
within-the-play, he instances the historical 
fact that the Emperor Nero thought so well 
of the dramatic art as to lend his imperial 
presence to the stage. In “Hamlet” the 
Prince, the heir apparent, studies the actor’s 
art; becomes an efficient critic; adapts the 
play; offers to seasoned and leading ‘‘artists’’ 
an example in reading the main speech of 
the mimic play; cautions the Counsellor to 
see that the travelers are well bestowed at 
the castle; and pays to them the ever-mem- 
orable tribute that has served as their bill- 
of-health ever since. After the mimic play 
Hamlet speaks of Nero (who acted). The 
English stage operates with a license issued 
under the seal of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. 

Beside, ““Hamlet” has been a meeting- 
ground for both people and “profession.” 
The people like it. About 1880, an eloquent 
and successful Unitarian preacher at Chicago 
abandoned his ministry for the stage, and 
became a well-known tragedian, having, be- 
fore his retirement from active connection with 
the stage, enacted the role of Hamlet 1,100 
times. He possessed one of the noblest voices 
the world has ever heard. He made a “tour 
of the world” with a company of English- 
speaking actors, experiencing the “buffets 
and rewards of fortune” common to “the 
profession”; and he averred that, in every 
part of the wide regions he visited, when 


‘speech has been anchored. 


matters were at their worst, when the out- 
look was darkest, it was the drama of “‘Ham- 
let” that was relied on for financial succor, 
and it never failed in the hour of need. The 
people of America, Hawaii, Australia, New 
Zealand, the English colonies of Asia, and 
the people of Great Britain, would attend a 
performance of “Hamlet” when no other 
high-class drama seemed to attract them. 


II. 


Our very familiarity with the accepted text 
of “Hamlet” betrays the innumerable and 
important changes that the long lapse of 
time has effected in the English language. 
Phrases like “‘Recks not his own rede” go 
through the decades and centuries “‘in the 
original packages,” as it were, the words 
themselves failing to find use in other verbal 
connections. Philologically, it is wonderful 
that we know and can understand so much 
of “Hamlet.” Shakespeare, more than all 
dictionaries, has been a rock to which some 
considerable part of a great and widespread’ 
We do not feel 
that the French language has been equalyl 
fortunate. 

ITl. 


We are three hundred years away from the 
easy understanding that the London populace 
gave to “‘Hamlet”’ as a production. ‘Scene 
—a room in a castle.” Such a direction was 
not printed in the early dramatic quartos or 
folios. Precisely as is done now in the “ vaude- 
ville” houses of this generation, a card con- 
taining information was hung in view of the 
audience. Shakespeare could look from a 
window of his Globe Theatre almost directly 
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across the Thames River upon Baynard’s 
Castle, the residence of the Earl of Pem- 
broke, his great patron, and upon the Tower 
where Essex was beheaded. Both social and 
sanitary reasons exiled all the theatres to the 
fields and suburbs. Flowers were there thick 
in bloom, and trees were preserved with wis- 
dom. The frequent references to fruit, to 
bloom, and to wood and vegetable life, were 
not necessarily recollections of life at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, for London itself offered 
all those decorations to literature and the 
drama. The very make-up of ancient cities, 
with their numerous public, private, and mo- 
nastic gardens, bestowed a rural aspect that 
no modern city knows, while the actors, by 
virtue of the civic contempt in which their 
calling was held, were daily forced to make 
journeys into purely agricultural or scenic 
regions. ‘There was no need of stage-set- 
tings in simulation of forest, garden, field, or 
feudal structure. London, too, was a Ven- 
ice; the Thames was a Grand Canal. It was 
said that 40,000 people lived on the wages 
paid to boatmen mostly above the bridge, 
where some 4,000 people a day were carried 
across and back to the theatres and bear- 
garden. 

The play might pretend to be laid in Ven- 
ice, Rome, Syracuse, etc., and the names 
of characters might be Danish, Italian or 
Roman; nevertheless, the audience was ac- 
customed to look for local personages and 
conditions under the mask of foreign appear- 
ances. Thus the city of Wittenberg in ‘“‘Ham- 
let,” although it is generically Toledo, from 
Hieronimo, was yet well understood to be 
the City of London, and the traveling of the 
players and the vogue of little children in 
tragedy was discussed with the full under- 
standing of the spectators, who also knew 
that the University of Wittenberg represented 
either one of the English seats of learning. 

IV. 

We of today have drifted away from classic- 
ism and mythology. The extraordinary re- 
sults of archeological investigation in Meso- 
potamia and Egypt (commencing with Na- 
poleon’s time) tended to give a comparatively 
modern aspect to Greece and Rome, and 
their stories were found to be only repetitions 
and modifications of world-myths. But the 
people of Elizabeth’s day knew nothing of 
this; on the other hand, they were thoroughly 
acquainted, say, with the conventionalities of 
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the Revenge drama: They knew the mur- 
der was to be done and the gods angered; 
the Hero was to be set on by the Furies to 
vengeance; in carrying out the decrees of 
the other worlds, he himself was to incur 
the displeasure of heaven, and his own life 
was to pay the forfeit and bring the tragedy 
to an acceptable close. All of this mytho- 
logical apparatus (present in “‘Hamlet’’) is 
lost on a modern audience. 


V. 


We must continue to speak of that decided 
change in theatrical surroundings which 
came with the downfall of the divine right 
of Kings. In the time of the drama of “Ham- 
let,” no one cut a King’s head off; the King 
cut other people’s heads off. The speech of 
Claudius:—Do not fear our person: there’s 
such divinity doth hedge a King that treason 
cannot peep to what it would, acts little of 
his will”—expressed the real situation. 
Nearly two centuries later, the members 
of the Paris mob almost expected to see 
the heavenly doom of the butcher who per- 
sonally addressed Louis XVI as ‘‘ Monsieur.” 
The monarch “touched” for the King’s evil, 
a disease, and was believed to cure it. Thus 
“Majesty,” both male and female, in an 
ancient play, was carried with superhuman 
dignity and deliberation. Time was ap- 
portioned to the slow marchings in and out, 
the conventional speeches, and to matters 
that did not weary the Elizabethan audi- 
ence because they were of a patriotic nature, 
and looked to the very safety of each man’s 
life. All this is lost on modern audiences, 
but it is possible somewhat to shorten the 
speeches and situations, although impossible 
to avoid all the repetitions. Some of the re- 
peated royal entries are cut, through having 
the assemblage “discovered” by the rise of 
the curtain. 


VI. 


Thus, in the view of audiences composed 
of life-long inhabitants of modern ultra- 
crowded cities, under republican govern- 
ment, with. classic mythology no longer in 
vogue, with a language greatly changed, with 
women actually playing in women’s roles, 
“Hamlet,” of all the popular dramas of 
Shakespeare, has suffered most with the 
lapse of time. So much the greater may be 
our astonishment that it holds us so fast, 
proving the power of its poetry and wisdom. 
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PART TWO 


THESIS AND EXEGESIS 


Many things should be said or iterated 
immediately, but three of them are of chief 
importance: 

1. We believe that Hamlet satisfies the 
mind, at all stages of its growth, as being the 
Human Sacrificial One. The world-myth of 
an Ideal is instinctive with us, and that Ideal 
is anthropomorphous—man-like, made by 
Man in his own image. 

2. We believe that, in Hamlet, Shake- 
speare, the author, gives evidences that he 
has been permanently saddened by the loss 
of his son Hamnet, and that often in spirit 
it is really Hieronimo and Macbeth who are 
talking to Horatio, or flagellating the corrupt 
and disappointing world. 

3. We know that My Lord Hamlet is not 
Saxo’s Amlethus; he is “the Young Ham- 
let,’ created by Shakespeare. Saxo’s Am- 
lethus finally became King of Denmark, and 
his wife Hermetrude was false to him. My 
Lord Hamlet says to the spirit of the slain 
King: “T’ll call thee Hamlet, King, father, 
royal Dane.” Claudius also speaks of his 
brother, Hamlet. There is only one Ham- 
let in Saxo. There are two Hamlets in 
Shakespeare, father and son, My Lord Ham- 
let being a figment of the poet’s brain—per- 
haps so named to do honor to a dead boy 
for whom the Shakespeare-heart knolled; so 
named as to leave a clear sea of thought for 
Shakespeare himself, that he need not be 
pent-up in a given situation, or confined to 
a given age in years. 





How did My Lord Hamlet look? How 
does he look? Can we say that any one has 
been so fortunate regarding Hamlet as was 
Guido Reni, the old master, when he painted 
an ideal Jesus of Nazareth? Can we safely 
say that even Edwin Booth, book in hand, 
dripping with woe, passing abstractedly across 
the stage, sinking upon a chair to debate the 
dread of something after death—can we say 
he made the perfect visible picture? No, not 
safely. ‘Too many eyes were directed toward 
him—there were too many standards of in- 
tellectual beauty; there was too much of the 


personality of the spectator and auditor in- 
volved. ‘This clever little actor tonight may 
convey the sense of “the young Hamlet’’; 
this tall, athlete tomorrow night may show 
a fine scorn in his instructions to the Players; 
this Herculean Italian might give a most 
intelligent impersonation of feigned insanity 
and equivocation, but, in nearly every mind 
My Lord Hamlet remains human but non- 
carnate—present but elusive and not yet re- 
vealed. 

If this auditor be satisfied with the smooth 
and youthful face of Edwin Booth, another, 
more loyal to the most capricious text that 
ever was reprinted, demands that Hamlet 
shall wear a beard, as Burbage did. “Who,” 
asks the frenzied Hamlet, “plucks off my 
beard, and blows it in my face?” A beard 
on Edwin Booth would have destroyed our 
ideal young Hamlet. 

It is common, in “the profession,” to say 
that Hamlet plays himself—that no one ever 
failed in the part; this is because no one 
succeeded. Hamlet, precisely like Juliet, 
must be young and old at the same time. 
(The two dramas have a strikingly similar 
history.) The true Globe or Blackfriars 
where Hamlet walks, is the human brain. 
In that most secret parquet, where the house 
darkens only with death, there is but one 
acceptable impersonator of My Lord Ham- 
let-—one impersonator—I, Ego, Myself. 

That Ego is saying: ‘The world has served 
me ill, as it served My Lord Hamlet ill. I 
honor him that he had the divine mind to 
give me speech—complaint. Justice comes 
to me whenever Hamlet lifts his scourge upon 
the ugliness and cowardice of Wrong. , Be- 
side, Iam young, though I be old; conversely, 
I may be most serious, though I be now in 
my youth. I am, and was, and perhaps will 
be. It was always Me, Hamlet, Sacrificial 
One. Yet, slighted by the world, left in 
solitude to cry against events, I remain proud, 
and would not be otherwise than Ideal—as 
Tam.” 

Millions have lived whose most constant 
companion was My Lord Hamlet. They even 
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heard him speaking when their comrades re- 
peated his language, unconscious of its origin. 

We know that “Hamlet” is Doubt, as 
“Macbeth” is Conscience, as “‘Romeo”’ is 
Love. So, Life is Doubt. Put it as far as 
mankind has calmly gone, considering all 
proofs offered, there is nothing in the end 
but perplexity. ‘The rest is silence.” We 
have it from Shakespeare, our best thinker. 
We have it from My Lord Hamlei, the Hu- 
man Sacrificial One. 

The text itself is longer than the play 
which is nowadays presented to the public. 
But the world at large has taken out its own 
shorter play. It has refused to believe that 
Hamilet misused and murdered Polonius; that 
he broke Ophelia’s heart and drove her mad; 
that he murdered Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern. Those, the world says, are earthly 
things, clods, clinging to a celestial vesture. 
Those are events that crept in with the 
worldly material, hastily gathered. At most, 
they are the very whips of which Hamlet 
justly complains. At worst, they are human. 
We have no quarrel with that feeling. It is 
a fact, like the sun or the moon; it is almost 
as cosmic. 

Finally, the art of English poetry is a noble 
one, as John Milton, Shakespeare’s first pupil, 
has splendidly shown. Here, in “Hamlet,” 
we address ourselves to one of the richest 
original sources of that art. The lover of 
Literature will forever place Poetry, as a 
thing of beauty, above Sculpture and Paint- 
ing, and will strive to look on Music as its 
handmaiden. 





The first scene of “Hamlet,” as it has 
come in printed form from the playhouse 
across the Thames River, offers psychical 
phenomena not often beheld im literature. 
Hamilet is there on the platform of Elsinore, 
in spite of Shakespeare. The poet and the 
playwright are always at odds, and when the 
two offices fall to the same worker, the bat- 
tleground is transferred to the subconscious 
region of the intellect. In the drama of 
“Hamlet,” the playwright per se would natu- 
rally choose to reserve his finest speeches for 
the Hero, but the poet per se cannot so cer- 
tainly command his inventive powers. Sub- 
consciously or consciously (it is immaterial 
in the outcome), Hamlet may intrude on the 
language of the scene, when Hamlet cannot 
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be present in the situation—or, by another 
course of procedure, Hamlet was there in 
the script, and has been removed. 

We hope it will interest the reader to go 
(for a moment) cursorily over this coming 
first scene, and to allow us to note its conse- 
quences in the drama. 

The curtain rises, the bell strikes the awe- 
some hour, a certain mystical Francisco is 
on guard and is relieved. ‘For this relief 
much thanks: ’tis bitter cold and I am sick 
at heart.” This oft-quoted speech, though 
it be credited to Francisco, is psychically 
Hamilet’s, and when one repeats it, he is 
prone to think of Hamlet. The guard and 
newcomers are a long time dismissing this 
Francisco, and there is the mark of symbol- 
ism upon his departure. When he is gone, 
reader, he never comes back—there is no 
more of Francisco in all “Hamlet.” Why? 
Why, if it be not that Francisco is Hamlet? 
And note how, in the Fifth Act, just before 
the final tragedies, Hamlet says to Horatio: 
“Thou wouldst not think how ill all’s here 
about my heart.” Perhaps that symbolical 
iteration of Francisco’s words tells us why 
we have life-long repeated, ‘‘For this relief 
much thanks,” and have felt the approach 
of mystery and tragedy with the earliest 
words of the drama.* 

So, too, Hamlet lingers, ghost-like, in some 
of Horatio’s speeches in the first scene, of 
which we shall speak anon. 

While the mystical Francisco disappears 
at once, his friends, Marcellus and Bernardo, 
are nearly as evanescent. When they shall 
have visited Hamlet in the castle and cor- 
roborated the recital of Horatio, in the next 
scene, Bernardo will vanish from the cast. 
A little anon Marcellus too will go, and only 
Hamlet and Horatio will have seen the 
Ghost. ‘Though it appear before the Queen, 
her eyes will not report the apparition to 
her. At times, as the drama shall proceed, 
even Horatio will be kept out of the action, 
evidently because he as well as Hamlet has 
seen the Ghost. 

The company of actors, excepting Fran- 
cisco, Bernardo, Marcellus, Horatio and Ham- 
let, always proceed without that dread in- 
formation which has been so impressively 
imparted to the audience, and this has ren- 
dered necessary the early suppression of 
three minor parts. 


* Note also the solemn Macbeth saying the same thing in the latter part of his Agony. Francisco, Hamlet, Macbeth— 


three in one. 
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It entailed on the poet very traceable psy- 
chological consequences. The coming Ham- 
let casts his shadow before. 

Mr. William Winter arranged Mr. Edwin 
Booth’s acting version of ‘‘Hamlet.’”’ In re- 
introducing Marcellus and omitting ‘A Gen- 
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tleman”’ (in Act IV, with Ophelia), Mr. Win- 
ter has taken the liberty of admitting an actor 
to the scene who has seen the Ghost, and could 
give much information toward clearing the 
plot. English tragedians have wisely followed 
the received text, and kept Marcellus off. 


Il.—FIRST ACT 


The moonlight of another world shines 
upon the high platform of Elsinore, the deep 
bell strikes twelve, the swift first scene is on. 
The bell beats one—an hour has passed. 

The Ghost, “with martial stalk,” goes by 
the watch, and is recognized. Here the 
classic model of opening a tragedy is made 
far more beautiful by a Shakespearian vari- 
ant. The soldiers on guard become the 
“Chorus.” Horatio, Hamlet's schoolmate 
at Wittenberg, is a scholar, therefore he shall 
speak in Latin, the language in which spirits 
are addressed or demons exorcised. Not- 
withstanding his horror, he shall attempt 
communion with that which once was the 
Majesty of Denmark. Horatio, however, 
does not (as he might) copy the Latin from 
Reginald Scot’s book of witchcraft, but speaks 
in English, to which the Spirit deigns no 
reply, and passes into nothingness. The 
Chorus, with Horatio as classic Corypheus, 
or leader, proceeds to a pseudo-explanation 
of the situation in Denmark, in order to ac- 
count for the apparition. Here, exactly as 
Milton does, sixty years later, the stars, 
eclipses, early historians and poets, all, are 
successfully copied, to prepare a ghostly at- 
mosphere. Probably Hamlet himself was 
on the “card” here once, for he is still on 
the platform psychologically, and seems to 
have spoken the part—‘‘In the most high 
and palmy state of Rome,” etc., where the 
full poetry of Hamlet’s own utterance is 
present. So, as Horatio passes out of the 
prosaic chorus-part to take up a Hamlet-like 
burst, the Ghost again appears, as if recalled 
by Hamlet. Horatio, resuming the prosaic 
speech of a chorister, crosses the apparition, 
the cock crows, showing the third watch, or 
three o’clock in the morning, and the Ghost 
again vanishes, having completed its nightly 
penance. The psychological rush of time 
resumes, and it is early dawn, in whose dim 
light we can still discern that Hamlet himself 


was once here; and that it was Hamlet, 
speaking to the scholarly Horatio, apart from 
the honest but simple soldiers, who noted 
the swift pace of these unnatural hours— 
“But, look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, 
walks o’er the dew of yon high eastward 
hill.” 

It appears to us that Shakespeare once 
had Hamlet “on” earlier in the play, and 
that, when Hamlet was taken out, several 
of his lines—admirable examples of the poet’s 
art—were left to Horatio, who (as the text 
now reads) speaks in two styles. We have 
already spoken of Francisco’s speech. 

With Hamlet off the stage, our attention 
is better centered on the Ghost. We, like the 
simple soldiers, wonder why he walks. What 
will Hamlet say about it when we shall tell 
him? In this scene the actors of Elizabeth’s 
day, in exploiting pagan ideas of demonology, 
were clearly in political danger; therefore 
Marcellus stops the swift scene to recite the 
passage concerning Christmas-tide, when, if 
the hint be rightly taken here, such a drama 
as “Hamlet” could not be played at all. 

From the broken condition of the iambic 
text where Horatio crosses the Ghost, it seems 
probable that there once was an exorcism 
by Horatio in Latin—as Marlowe, Kyd or 
Middleton would have done it. English has 
been substituted, and this leaves Horatio’s 
“scholarship” as a rudiment. 

Marlowe’s ‘Doctor Faustus,” a contem- 
poraneous drama dealing entirely with demon- 
ology, is thickly interspersed with Latin lines. 

The Ghost has walked, but -has not spoken. 
Whether purposely or not, Shakespeare has 
not told us that Claudius is King and has 
married Hamilet’s mother. Horatio fails to 
explain that he and Hamlet are back from 
college at Wittenberg to attend the corona- 
tion and marriage. The soldiers, having 
seen the Ghost, go to seek ‘the young Ham- 
let.” Here we are psychologically to con- 
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trast the term “the young Hamlet” with 
the term, ‘‘the old Hieronimo,” as was the 
custom literally with Elizabethan play-goers. 

The ghostly platform of Elsinore, passing 
swiftly as a “moving picture,” satisfies the 
modern auditor as a scene, because, conven- 
tionally, he knows what is coming. To him 
the Ghost walks because of a murder, as in 
classic tragedy, not because of war with 
Norway. Most of the Norway matter will 
prove to be a rudiment. 

Keep in mind, that “the young Hamlet” 
is Shakespeare’s psychological symbol of a 
second Hamlet, son of the slain Hamlet, in- 
vented by the playwright, and not in the 
“Hystorie.” 

Also, generically, the dead King Hamlet lies 
buried in the talus or platform of the castle. 

This moonlit platform is in the other 
world. The actors, except Hamlet and Ho- 
ratio, will all soon disappear from the cast, 
and never reveal their knowledge to any of 
the others in the drama. ; 


III. 


The coronation and the incestuous wed- 
ding are over, and the King and Queen re- 
ceive in the room of state. The King speaks 
of the late monarch as “Hamlet, our dear 
brother,”’ (not Horvendile) and of the Queen 
as “imperial jointress to this warlike state.” 
There is a good deal more of the cast-off 
Norway war-motif (rarely played on the 
stage) and, at last, attention centres on the 
figure of a handsome young man in black, 
whose costume ill-fits the festival. It is 
Hamlet. 

Here Hamlet must surely be young. The 
mind demands it. “But now, my cousin 
Hamlet, and my son,” says the King. “A 
little more than kin, and less than kind,” 
says Hamlet to the audience. Claudius, at 
the expense of many words, explains that 
he has married the dead monarch’s wife, 
and is King. He has thus become the father 
of the Prince, and Hamlet is to reign next. 
Hamlet, to show that wit which John Lyly 
has for the time made necessary in England, 
notes the relation in one man of uncle and 
father—more than kin—and puns backward 
on “kind”—for, though the King be kind to 
Hamlet, Hamlet cannot look on him in that 
manner. Yet this first punning speech of 
the mysterious and equivocal young Hamlet 
has caught the fancy of the world. 
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The Queen rebukes his sorrowing mood. 
His father is dead, she says. ‘Thou know’st 
*tis common.” “Ay, madam,” says Ham- 
let, “’tis common.” 

In the “Spanish Tragedy,” Lorenzo, the 
murderer, begs Hieronimo, the stricken father, 
to acquaint him with his grief—the loss of 
the murdered son Horatio. “In faith, my 
lord,” answers Hieronimo, “’tis an idle thing 
. . . the murder of a son, or so—a thing of 
nothing, my lord.” 

Now ushers suddenly the Shakespearian 
Hamlet, august as Hieronimo, noble as .a 
heart-broken father: ‘‘Seems, madam! nay, 
it is: I know not seems. ’Tis not alone my 
inky cloak, good mother, nor customary suits 
of solemn black . . . but I have that within 
which passeth show; these but the trappings 
and the suits of woe.” 

Here, whether it be Shakespeare’s intent 
or not, the “prophetic soul” of the great 
and maturer Hamlet is in full possession of 
all the sorrow that the Ghost is soon to im- 
part to him. 

The long speeches of the King (so properly 
cut in the modern prompt-books), the royal 
costumes, the archaic music, are vestiges of 
classic plays. The stage monarch is nearly 
an automaton. The glazed bricks of Nine- 
veh and the First Act of “Hamlet” present 
Kings that look alike. It was not proper for 
Shakespeare to change the method, nor was 
it prudent to give the monarch short speeches. 





There is such an unneeded repetition of 
the words “Wittenberg,” “‘the City,” and 
“the University,” as to inform us that it is 
all a symbolism. The commentators have 
usually satisfied themselves with debating 
the anachronism of a Saxon college in mythi- 
cal Danish times. 

The Hero of the “Hamlet” tragedy must 
have a college to come from, because Hier- 
onimo was at college in Toledo, and wrote 
his play-within-the-play while there, but it 
is needless to talk about going back to Witten- 
berg, or about Horatio as a visitor from Wit- 
tenberg. So, the text shows more than the 
ordinary rudiments of Hieronimo. Possibly 
some former draft of “Hamlet” had more to 
do with “the City” (London, of course) and 
the Players there. 

In Germany, the myth of a learned old 
man selling himself to the devil centered 
about a tale of Dr. John Faustus, a professor 
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of the University of Wittenberg, in Saxony, 
and Marlowe (born the same year with Shake- 
speare, but murdered at twenty-nine) wrote 
the celebrated play of ‘Doctor Faustus” with 
the scene laid at Wittenberg. 

In view of what had happened to Marlowe, 
the iteration of “Wittenberg” would seem 
to be dangerous at the Globe. Yet, as “‘Wit- 
tenberg” stood for Martin Luther, and as 
Shakespeare naturally leaned toward a wider 
personal liberty than the Lutheran order of 
things permitted, this veiled allusion may 
have pleased his anti-Lutheran patrons, who 
were so soon to suffer at the mandate of the 
new religion. 

But, far more important than all other 
psychical things, we wish to call to the 
reader’s attention the fact that Macbeth him- 
self lurks here. Macbeth is Faust; Macbeth 
sells himself to hell, to Hecate, to the three 
Furies. Doctor Faustus has so impressed 
Shakespeare that he is going to adopt the 
Boethius-Holinshed story of it, and endow 
Faustus with Conscience. Thus, Shake- 
speare is to construct the greatest pure 
drama that ever was (at least, to the mas- 
culine comprehension). And Goethe’s Faust 
is better understood as an influence from 
Shakespeare if we consider its Faust and 
Gretchen as from Hamlet and Ophelia, and 
its Faust alone from Macbeth. 

Shakespeare evidently came upon the prob- 
lems of Love,-Doubt-Conscience—that is, 
Love-Religion—at the time he dealt with 
Romeo, Hamlet and Macbeth. The psycho- 
logical connections of these dramas, and the 
evidences they afford of contemporaneous 
writing by Shakespeare, seem to us to be 
the most interesting clews we have touching 
Shakespeare’s methods and interior thought. 





F Hamlet is left alone, as he will be, many 
times in the drama, filling for himself the 
offices of Ghost and Revenge. “‘O that this 
too too solid flesh would melt .. . or that 
the Everlasting had not fixed his canons 
gainst self-slaughter’”—possibly the most oft- 
quoted of Hamlet’s speeches. It was custo- 
mary for Elizabethan poets to repeat words 
for emphasis—‘‘too, too,” “many, many,” 
“much, much,” etc. Bishop Wordsworth 
called attention to the fact that there 
is no specific canon ’gainst self-slaughter 
in the Bible. The passage has few equals 
as a vehicle for the speaker of varying 
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moods of melancholia and satire. ‘“‘Frailty, 
thy mame is woman!” Here man, sick- 
ened with his kind, attaints the very 
mother of the race. How readily the audi- 
tor takes on the tragedy, and helps Hamlet 
into the black harness that he has by no 
means donned in the play—for he has not 
yet even heard of the Ghost. Here it is truly 
the audience that is Hamlet—he himself may 
indeed look young and innocent. 

Horatio and the soldiers enter to tell about 
the Ghost. Again it is seen the Wittenberg 
(or Toledo) motif is outgrown, for both Ham- 
let and Horatio were at college, and if both 
did not come home for the same object, or 
at the same time, each certainly knew the 
reason. Nor is Horatio to depart, any more 
than Hamlet. 

We have, in Horatio, the one person to 
whom Hamlet is to be unequivocal when alone 
with him. Horatio and the audience have 
nearly one and the same office. Bestowing 
vast love on Hamlet, Horatio elicits most of 
good from him—a natural law—true probably 
also of the reader. Hamlet at once arraigns 
the scandal of the wedding. “Indeed, my 
lord,” Horatio admits, ‘‘it followed hard 
upon.” “Thrift, thrift, Horatio! the fun- 
eral bakéd meats did coldly furnish forth 
the marriage tables.” Here the friendship 
of John Lyly’s double pair—Euphues and 
Philautus, and Alexander and Apelles—calls 
up the accompanying wit that young Hamlet 
must exploit. The extraordinary drink-bouts 
of the Danes, whereby, in the Saxo History, 
Hamblet got his Revenge, linger in the text, 
and properly, for Shakespeare intends to 
make of the poisonous draught at the last 
curtain a much more conspicuous and sym- 
bolical theatrical adjunct than it turns out 
to be in the enacted play, and this fault or 
failure results from dividing Kyd’s tragedy 
into two parts—the mimic play and the 
slaughter, because in Shakespeare, Hamlet 
and Laertes must have the centre of the 
stage for the fencing bout, and the great 
King’s-rouse, so laboriously prepared-for here 
in Act I, goes for little or nothing in Act V, 
though, in a literary sense, the method 
(copied and copied by Victor Hugo in all 
his works) is without flaw. 

To make this rouse especially effective, 
Shakespeare “invents” cannon a thousand 
years ahead of their time. The King goes 
to celebrate, and, later, as Hamlet and Ho- 
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ratio step out on the platform, the ordnance 
will roar. Thus we are first to have the de- 
scription of the rouse; second, the enactment 
of the rouse off-stage; then the tragic cup 
which kills the sinful mother, in view of the 
audience, at the last curtain; and finally the 
roar of ordnance “‘off,”’ which ends the play— 
and symbolizes a lethal rouse. 

Voltaire found especial fault with this 
King’s rouse; because the divine right of 
Kings was firmly fixed in his mind, and he 
could not tolerate mention of the bibulous- 
ness of a monarch. The French language 
is unfitted for the translation of Shakespeare, 
and Voltaire was a satirist rather than a 
great man. In French, “William” is “Gil- 
laume,” the main change in sound being 
from W to G. This “Gillaume” Voltaire 
transformed psychologically and literally to 
Gilles,’ clown, and Frenchmen of more 
talent than Voltaire lived and died calling 
the Swan of Avon “Gilles Shakespeare.” A 
satirist can exist only in the shadows cast 
by the great. Voltaire thought Shakespeare 
stupid, and the lion’s skin that the French- 
man wore terrified literary Europe, and still 
affrights young scholars. 

Francisco has already disappeared, for he 
was a symbol of Hamlet. The other soldiers 
now come with Horatio. They are to de- 
liver their message from the other world, 
and then they will return to it. Horatio, 
alter ego of Hamlet, alone will remain, to 
symbolize Hamlet at times, and to tell his 
mystery to mankind. 

Nothing is pleasanter in all “Hamlet” 
or in all literature, than the personal rela- 
tions of Hamlet and Horatio. Lyly strove 
to improve on the classic tales of friendship; 
Shakespeare easily improves on Lyly. Ho- 
ratio accuses himself of “‘a truant disposi- 
tion.” ‘I would not hear your enemy say 
so,” says Hamlet, and one believes it. In- 
deed, one may, for it is as if Shakespeare 
spoke to the young Hamnet. Feeling alone, 
as he is alone when he converses with Ho- 
ratio, Hamlet becomes wraith-like: 


Ham. My father!—methinks I see my father. 
Hor. Where, my lord? 
Ham. In my mind’s eye, Horatio. 


This phrase has hypnotized our race. In 
the little passage there is much acting for 
both speakers. For some reason, Horatio is 
being held away, as a stranger. Horatio’s 
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“T saw him once,” is on a puzzling line with 
Hamlets forthcoming explanations of Dan- 
ish customs to Horatio, a native Dane. Some- 
thing has been changed or mixed in the 
“cards” of the drama. 

Hamlet comes out of his trance with a 
beautiful variant of the speech at the close 
of “Julius Cesar.” Says Hamlet: 


He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again. 


Says Antony: 


This was the noblest Roman of them all. 
“This was a man.” 


It is a technical saying among English 
poets that powerful lines are made up of 
monosyllables. Shakespeare offers many other 
examples—perhaps the most wonderful being 
Kent's speech over dead Lear—“O let him 
pass,” etc. 

The soldiers tell Hamlet their secret. His 
astonishment begins. The Ghost is de- 
scribed. “A countenance more in sorrow 
than in anger.” These household words have 
their reason in the early form of “Hamlet,” 
where the mother was spared. And, all the 
way through, Shakespeare was striving to 
rid himself of the hard-clinging rudiment of 
the “Revenge” drama. 

Hamlet will meet them on the platform. 
Now, at last, he suspects foul play. “My 
father’s spirit in arms!’ Here was a lead 
for Colley Cibber’s “‘My soul’s in arms!” in 
the pseudo “Richard IIT.” 

Scene 2 closes. We-have a feeling that 
Hamlet is now where he once was, earlier 
in the text—that is, he knows his father 
“walks.” All is not well. Foul deeds, not 
war, are omened and to be revealed. 

As Shakespeare kept knowledge of the 
Ghost and suspicion of the murder from 
Hamlet, so now he keeps knowledge of 
Hamile?s intense love for Ophelia from 
the audience. Even his affection for Ho- 
ratio is still to be elaborated, and Horatio is 
to be further treated courteously, as a visitor. 
Still, as has been repeated, we sit at “‘Ham- 
let” conventionally, like Wagner-admirers at 
Baireuth in Bavaria. No need to tell us 
what is meant—we already know. 

The actors of our century, in modernizing 
this second scene, have been able safely to 
pay less attention to the automatic or classic 
King and Queen, and to shorten their long 
speeches. 


(To be continued) 























NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL-HOUSE 


ETWEEN the dark old forest and the dusty country road, 
Where the weary, plunging horses tug the farmer’s heavy 


oad, 

Where—around the moss-grown tree-trunks—the woodbine 
gently clings, 

And the birds’ sweet joyous carol through the solemn stillness 
rings, 

There, with flat rocks for foundation and the bright blue sky 
above, 

Stands the sturdy old brick school-house whcse mem’ry we 
all love. ; 


It is like an open hist’ry of our parents’ childhood days; 

It bespeaks the early customs, and the quaint old-fashioned 
ways. 

There, upon those very rocks, our grandparents once played, 

When grandpa was a laddie, and grandma a pink-cheeked 
maid. 

There, with jack-knife old and rusty, with many a lavish 
scrawl, 

Grandpa, his own name and his sweethearts, had carved upon 
the wall. 


And now within the twilight when the shadows gently play, 
The children coax the dear old man to tell them of that day, 
Until Grandpa, laughing gaily at the oft-repeated plea, 
Takes up the eager youngsters upon his trembling knee, 

And tells them all the stories any one could wish to know, 
How he and Grandma went to school so many years ago. 


And Grandma by the window, within an easy chair 
Smiles sweetly at his stories and smooths her silvery hair; 
And her mind, too, wanders backward to the time when she, 


a maid, 
Within that dark old forest and upon those flat rocks played. 
For of all the pleasant memories, there’re none clearer in her 


mind, 
Than the sturdy old brick school-house with the stately trees 
behind. Viva Dickinson White 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE OYSTER 


By GARNAULT AGASSIZ 


EW stories of American accomplishment 
are more replete with human interest 
than the upbuilding of its oyster industry— 
an industry which, antedating the first white 
settlement of this country, has experienced 
in the course of its evolution more vicissi- 
tudes, perhaps, than any of the other great 
natural industries of the United States, not 
excepting the greatest of all these, agriculture. 
According to the old records the oyster 
wasone of the Indian’s 
principal articles of 
diet before the arrivai 
of the white man, the 
coast tribes seeming 
to have carried on a 
considerable internal 
trade in this commod- 
ity, judging by the 
piles of shells that 
were found hundreds 
of miles in the interior 
long after the Anglo- 
Saxon had subjected 
the red man to his 
will. The oyster was 
one of the Indian’s 
principal means of 
exchange in his bar- 
terings with the first 
settlers, and it seemed 
to him, accustomed to 
regard all shellfish with 


indifference, rather ex- Copyright, 1908, Underwood & Underwood 
OYSTER DREDGES COMING ABOARD IN 
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traordinary that the 


claim to a higher civili- 
zation than his, should be so ready to relinquish 
his beads and other pretty trinkets for so 
indifferent an article of food; little did he 
know what this luscious reminder of home 
meant to the early Anglo-Saxon immigrant. 
When this country was first settled the 
natural oyster beds were infinitely more ex 
tensive than they are today. In 1621, for 
instance, the oyster was said to be plentiful 
enough at New Amsterdam to supply both 





England and Holland with all the oysters 
they could consume, and its size so large as 
to make the bivalve of Europe bear only 
an insignificant resemblance to it; reputable 
scribes, among them a number of prominent 
officials of the old Dutch regime, claiming 
to have seen oysters that measured over a 
foot and a half in length. 

For the first two hundred years of its life 
the American oyster industry experienced 
many _ vicissitudes, 
Sometimes the use of 
the oyster was pop- 
ular, sometimes not; 
for in these early days 
its food value had not 
been so firmly estab- 
lished as now. During 
the early part of the 
last century, even, 
oysters were in such 
general disfavor that 
they were burned in 
enormous quantities, 
just as taken from the 
beds, to obtain their 
lime, which was re- 
puted to be very 
much superior to the 
ordinary article; while 
on other occasions 
their popularity was 
so pronounced that the 
very life of the natural 
beds was threatened, 
and it was this wan- 
ton destruction on the 
public’s part that first suggested the ques- 
tion of government control to many of the 
states in which the industry was prosecuted. 
Local control, it should be remarked, was in 
force in some localities many years before 
state control, the first recorded attempt at 
local control having been instituted in 1715 
by the City of New York, when all but 
Indians were prohibited from working on 
the beds between the months of May and 
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September, the Indians being exempted by 
a peculiar legal construction of their treaty 
rights. 

During the last twenty years the oyster 
industry has been revolutionized, not only 
in the methods of harvesting oysters, but in 
the opening up to development of thousands 
of acres of ground which only a few years 
ago would have been considered barren in 
so far as the growing of oysters was con- 
cerned, until today this great business, 
with a total annual output of fifty million 
bushels, is prosecuted in twenty states of the 
Union, gives direct employment to hundreds 
of thousands and indirect employment to as 
many more, and represents an investment of 
at least three hundred million dollars. 

There are two kinds of oyster beds, those 
that are the immediate result of nature’s 
handiwork, and those in whose making 
nature’s forces have been recruited through 
man’s ingenuity. The first are known as 
natural beds, the second as planted grounds. 

Not so many years ago, when the oyster as 

an article of diet was hardly so popular 
as now, the natural beds were supposed to be 
unlimited in their extent and quite capable 
of meeting all demands that might be made 
upon them for many years to come. Con- 
tinued prosperity, however, brought into popu- 
lar use many commodities which in_ less 
prosperous times would have been regarded 
more as the luxuries than the necessaries of 
life, and this, together with abnormal increase 
in population and the opening up through 
increased transportation facilities of hundreds 
of towns and villages heretofore inaccessible, a 
created a demand for the oyster for which 
the oysterman himself was ill prepared. 
In this connection, in view of later develop- 
ments, the warning given the American 
oysterman in 1876 by that eminent German 
scientist, Professor Mobius, of Berlin Uni- 
versity—a warning which at the time was 
received with derision by the oystermen and 
by most of those who were recognized as 
authorities on the question—is significant. 
This authority predicted the total depletion 
of the American natural beds within forty or 
fifty years. 

Had the oysterman been permitted to con- 
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dustry, and, we might say, himself as well— 
he was not, for the several states affected 
realized the situation just in time, and, step- 
ping in, inaugurated a system of state control 
which has done much _ not only to preserve 
the remaining natural beds, but to foster as 
nothing else could have the oyster industry 
as a whole. 

But even government control 
entirely prevented the depletion of the 
natural beds. Certainly, many beneficial 
laws have been placed on the statute books 
of both Virginia and Maryland, which if 
consistently observed, would eventually re- 
store to these beds 
much of their former 
wealth, but, unfor- 
tunately, to a very 
large number of tong- 
ers, especially those of 
African origin, oyster 
laws are made only 
to be evaded, and of 
those that do live up 
to them the majority 
interpret them in let- 
ter rather than in 
spirit. To the aver- 
age tonger the size 
of the oyster is of 


has_ not 
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On its way to the grounds 
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consequence only in so far as the price it 
may command is concerned, and the packer, 
so anxious to fill his every order, is only 
too ready to buy the small oysters with 
the large, and not infrequently the empty 
shells as well. And here arises another ques- 
tion, and one fraught with importance to the 
industries of these states. Why not compel 
the packers to replace all the shells on the 
beds, instead of allowing these shells to be 
sold for commercial purposes or be shipped 
out of the state for the use of outside planters ? 
No stronger argument in favor of reshelling 
could be adduced than the statistics of the 
Maryland _ industry. 
In 1889 the Chesa- 
peake and its tribu- 
taries produced nearly 
twenty million bushels 
of oysters; last year, 
notwithstanding the 
enormous increase in 
the use of the oyster; 
not to mention the 
Chesapeake’s favored 
position as a shipping 
point, the crop showed 


a deficit of many 
“BUY” BOAT millions. Here is the 
logical _ explanation. 
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Previous to 1890 the oyster boat most gen- 
erally in use was of the pungy class, that is a 
boat with a deep keel and a low gunwale. 
The peculiar construction of this boat made 
the carrying of sufficient ballast to insure 
both her safety and proper management 
on the return journey imperative. What 
was more natural, then, than that the owners 
should ballast their boats with the oyster 
shells at hand? At this time the oyster 
shell had little intrinsic value, and the packer 
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was only too ready to load, free of charge 
to the master, the returning boat with all 
the shells she required. On her arrival at 
the beds these shells were thrown overboard 
to make room for the new cargo of oysters, 
and according to ex-Senator A. Lincoln 
Dryden, of Maryland, who has made an 
exhaustive study of the question, the number 
of shells annually redistributed in this manner 
amounted to nearly two million bushels. 
In 1890 a new class of craft, which owing 
to its centerboard construction required no 
ballast, began to replace the pungy, with 
the natural consequence that the shells were 
no longer returned to the water; and from 
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that hour may be said to date the gradual 
falling off in the productiveness of the nat- 
ural oyster beds of the Chesapeake and its 
tributaries. 

Hence the question arises: Would not the 
industries of these states derive greater bene- 
fit from an extension of private ownership, 
which if it accomplishes nothing else will 
assure beyond peradventure the conservation 
of vast natural resources that under present 
conditions can last a few years at most? 

















FLOATING OYSTERS, NOW PRACTICALLY DISCONTINUED 


Unquestionably, the cardinal need of both 
the Virginia and Maryland industries is 
state encouragement of private enterprise. 
At the present time all the seed beds in the 
jurisdiction of the state are held by the state 
for the supposed benefit of the people at large, 
with the result that these beds, which under 
some comprehensive scheme of private own- 
ership would give permanent and remuner- 
ative employment to thousands of Virginia’s 
citizens, afford a precarious living at best 
for a limited number, and for a limited 
season. 

The oyster industry is costing the Common- 
wealth of Virginia nearly $60,000 a year in 
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police protection alone, and the industry 
is carried on at a financial loss to the govern- 
ment. On the other hand, private ownership 
would not only bring a large income into 
the state coffers; would not only relieve the 
state of a great part of the burden of policing 
the grounds, but would increase the value 
of the Commonwealth’s industry by at least 
ten million dollars a year. 

Such action on the part of these states 
would be in no sense an experiment; they 


the oyster business of the United States, and 
Baltimore, her principle shipping point, 
handled about seven millions of bushels of 
oysters. 

“At this time Connecticut’s total business 
amounted to only half a million dollars. 
But Maryland depended entirely upon the 
natural supply, Connecticut had started her 
planting industry. Maryland refused to 
permit cultivation; Connecticut encouraged 
it in every possible way, retaining only about 
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would be but emulating the successful ex- 
ample of Connecticut, New York, Rhode 
Island, Louisiana and Texas—an example 
whieh is building up the oyster industries 
of these states at the expense of the Chesa- 
peake and its tributaries, which for so many 
years practically monopolized the oyster 
trade of the United States. 

Speaking on this question recently, Mr. 
Richard Armstrong, of Hampton, Va., 
President of the Virginia Oyster Packers’ 
Association, and a leading oyster grower of 
the South, said: 

“Twenty years ago Maryland controlled 


eight thousand acres for public use. In the 
year 1902, which may be regarded as a fair 
average year, Baltimore handled two million 
bushels, a falling off of about five million 
bushels, while Connecticut did a five million 
dollar business, an increase of four and a half 
million dollars.” * 

No better illustration of the fallacy of 
popular belief in an inexhaustible supply of 


* Of course it must be remembered that while fifteen 
years ago Baltimore practically monopolized the oyster 
industry of Maryland in so far as shucking and shipping 
were concerned, today there are many large packing houses 
in various parts of the state. 
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any natural commodity could be adduced 
than the natural oyster beds of the United 
States. At the present time these beds sup- 
ply only thirty per cent of the annual crop 
of marketable oysters; in a very few years 
at most they will have ceased to be contribut- 
ing factors, their one purpose being the sup- 
plying of seed to the planters. 

Oyster cultivation is not an American 
idea. History tells of the early Romans 
having caught oyster-fry on branches and 
raised oysters quite successfully, and from 
time to time this and other methods of culti- 
vation have been at- 
tempted in various 
European countries, 
while in France and 
Great Britain oyster 
growing under some 
scheme of private 
ownership — for the 
natural beds of these 
countries are practi- 
cally things of the 
past—has reached a 
high state of excel- 
lence during the past 
few years. But to 
America must be ac- 
corded the honor of 
having built up a 
really great business, 
and of having intro- 
duced innovations and 
improvements which 
have placed the oy- 
ster industry of this 
country in a class by 
itself. 

The private culti- 
vation of the oyster is of comparatively recent 
origin in the United States. Not that many 
oystermen had not thought to emulate the 
successes achieved abroad, but the complete 
absence of state control, together with the 
popular belief of everything in the sea be- 
longing to everybody, acted as an effective 
deterrent to any who would have done so. 

Oyster farming in America dates back to 
the year 1851, when certain East River 
(New York) oystermen, observing that young 
oysters fastened in great numbers to the 
shells of other oysters, started the practice 
of shelling their beds and the ground con- 
tiguous to them just before spawning time. 
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Some exception was taken to this manner of 
oystering by the less progressive, so in 1855 
the State of New York introduced legislation 
intended to give a certain degree of protection 
to the growers. In the same year Captain 
Henry Bell, of Bell’s Island, commenced the 
planting of shells at the mouth of the Norwalk 
River, and a few years later, under the pro- 
tection of a new state law, a great many 
oystermen of New Haven, Bridgeport and 
other Connecticut towns followed his ex- 
ample. 

Shortly after this the State of Connecticut, 
assuming control of 
her shell fisheries, de- 
clared her right to 
dispose of naturally 
barren bottoms to pri- 
vate individuals, and 
many oystermen, who 
saw in scientific oyster 
cultivation a much 
greater future than 
the natural beds open 
to all could afford, 
applied for grants and 
oyster planting be 
came an actuality. 

For many years the 
oyster growers were 
content to limit their 
operations to rivers, 
bays, harbors, and 
such channels as were 
considered sufficiently 
protected to with- 
stand the rigors of 
climate, but in 1870 
or thereabouts cer- 
tain New Haven oys. 
termen determined to develop the possi- 
bilities of the deeper water. Their success 
was instantaneous and their example was 
immediately emulated by other large grow- 
ers, and before long a greater portion of 
that part of Long Island Sound within 
the jurisdiction of Connecticut was being 
utilized for this unique system of farming. 
A year later the deep-water growers secured 
the passage of a law declaring that in the great- 
er portion of Connecticut waters there were 
no natural beds, which permitted the culti- 
vation of these grounds without any inter- 
ference from the natural-bed oystermen. 
Since that time the oyster industry of Long 
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Island Sound has reached immense propor- 
tions in both the waters of Connecticut and 
New York, practically every available acre 
having been taken up. Nor are Connecticut 
and New York the only states in which the 
private cultivation of the oyster, or “oyster 
farming,” has proved remarkably success- 
ful. For instance, Rhode Island, the baby 
state of the Union, derives over a hundred 
thousand dollars a year from her limited 
acreage in taxes alone, while in Texas and 
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more important to the oysterman than a gen- 
eral knowledge of the topography, tides and 
currents before planting, for oysters will not 
thrive everywhere and the mere fact that 
ground to be planted is contiguous to pro- 
ductive beds is no indication of the suitability 
of any piece of ground for oyster cultivation. 
Nothing, for instance, is so fatal to the oyster 
as mud, consequently its culture can only 
be attempted where the bottom is compara- 
tively firm. Another great consideration is 


UNLOADING SELECT OYSTERS AT A NEW JERSEY DOCK 


Louisiana, in both of which states the natural- 
bed industry had suffered almost total de- 
pletion, a new era of prosperity is dawning, 
founded entirely upon private ownership and 
private enterprise, adequately encouraged. 

It would be hard to find a better definition 
of oyster cultivation than submarine agricul- 
ture—for as the farmer, so must the oysterman 
prepare, seed, and cultivate his land. As with 
the farmer, also, eternal vigilance is the one 
price of success, for weeds will grow, waste 
matter will accumulate, enemies will lie in wait. 

The first essential to successful oyster 
cultivation is a thorough hydrographic sur- 
vey of the area to be planted, for nothing is 


constant food supply, and it is in this connec- 
tion that the tides and currents must be care- 
fully studied. 

Having determined the fitness of a piece of 
ground, the planter’s next care is its careful 
preparation. First it must be thoroughly 
cleaned, all weeds and foreign matter being 
removed from it by means of dredge rakes; 
and if the planter intends to raise seed the 
entire bottom must be strewn, a few days 
before spawning time, with clean shelis 
uniformly and evenly distributed. In some 
sections the oyster planter has no seeding 
to do other than this shelling for he reaps 
the benefit, during spawning time, of 
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other oyster beds, often miles distant; but 
in localities where climatic conditions militate 
against natural growth, as, for instance, in 
some parts of Virginia, oyster planting is 
essential, and in this case, oysters that have 
had nearly a year’s growth in some other 
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the dangers that threaten. Sudden changes 
of temperature, cold rains, greedy fish—all 
contribute to further the ends of nature. 
An oyster egg has less than one chance in two 
million of reaching maturity! 

At fertilization the little embryo rises to the 
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TONGING 
A Fleet of Gasoline Boats Where Once Was All Sail 


locality must be distributed over the area to be 
planted. Oysters thus transplanted are found 
to grow more rapidly than oysters allowed to 
remain in their original setting place, and 
it is fast becoming the general practice to 
transplant all oysters at the beginning of the 
first warm season after spawning. 

As with other forms of fish life, spawning 
is the means of oyster propagation. Oyster 
spawning consists in the depositing on the 
part of the female of numerous eggs in the 
water, which, diffusing with spermatoza from 
the male, wake into embryonic life. 

According to the scientific authorities, the 
average female oyster deposits at least six- 
teen million eggs during a single spawning 
season, and it is said to be no uncommon 
occurrence for an individua] oyster to have 
fifty and even sixty millions to her credit. 

Comparatively few of these eggs, however, 
reach the fertilization stage, and of those that 
do few survive it. For many and fatal are 
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surface, and developing, very shortly after- 
ward, little hair-like cillia, commences to pro- 
pel itself slowly through the water. But 
its free-swimming career is of comparatively 
brief duration, for before very long its shell 
—a temporary one—begins to form, and its 
weight increasing, the little animal, still 
swimming, or more truthfully being im- 
pelled by the current, gradually sinks to the 
bottom, where if it alights on a smooth, 
inviting surface it attaches itself and lives; 
if the contrary, dies. 

At this, the spat stage of its life, the young 
bivalve measures less than one-nineteenth to 
one-eighteenth of an inch in diameter, and 
the valves of its shell are composed of a smooth 
horny substance little resembling the house 
which is destined to be its permanent abode. 

Once firmly settled, the oyster enters on a 
period of fairly steady growth, provided, of 
course, the essential requisites to oyster life— 
food, pure water, space for normal develop- 
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ment—are present. Little by little the young 
oyster grows, little by little its new shell 
forms until before very long it has detached 
itself from its original anchorage. The 
length of time for an oyster to reach full 
growth varies with the locality, an oyster 
raised in the warm bays of Texas naturally 
reaching maturity sooner than its fellow 
reared in the colder waters of Long Island 
Sound. 

But notwithstanding its shell, danger still 
confronts the oyster, and in many forms. Its 
enemies in one section of the country, how- 
ever, are not its enemies in another. For in- 
stance, that arch enemy of the oyster in the 
Middle Atlantic and New England states, the 
starfish, does no appreciable damage in 
Southern waters; the drill operates chiefly 
in Long Island Sound and Narragansett Bay, 
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having been known to deposit thirty million 
eggs at a single laying, and twenty millions 
being the common average. Fortunately 
for the oysterman, however, the rate of infant 
mortality among starfish is even higher than 
among oysters. Lowering temperature is 
chiefly responsible, but the larvae of star- 
fish constitute an important article of diet for 
many species of fish and crustacea. 

Unlike the oyster, the starfish has few 
enemies after reaching full growth. Large 
fish will eat it when nothing more tempting 
presents, and it is occasionally the vicitm of 
divers forms of parasitic plants and animals, 
but no denizen of the sea appears to regard 
its destruction as its special province. 

The starfish possesses a very acute sense 
of smell, and apparently it reasons in very 
much the same manner as many other higher 
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the drumfish prosecutes its depredations on 
the Atlantic Coast from New Jersey south- 
ward; the “‘stone-cracker” ray confines 
itself chiefly to Louisiana, and so on. 

As the arch enemy of the oyster, the star- 
fish deserves special mention. Like the 
former it is very prolific, a six-inch specimen 


forms of animal life. In this respect it is 
infinitely the superior of the oyster. The 
presence of a new food supply is soon known 
to it, and by means of its thousands of tiny 
little legs, which make it capable of regular 
and certain locomotion, it marches to its 
feast, much as the carnivorous vulture in 
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the desert swoops down upon its prey. Its 
number is legion, as may be gained from the 
fact that an oyster bed, left uncared-for for 
a comparatively short time, has been found 
covered with starfish to a uniform depth of 
nearly a foot. Left unmolested, the star- 


fish carries certain destruction in its wake. 
Up to a few years ago to even cope with 
this pest was an almost impossible under- 
taking; it is still a very difficult and onerous 
one, for to the starfish, almost unsusceptible 
to physical injury, the regeneration of a limb 
or two is only a question of time. 


That is to 
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say a starfish that has been cut into two or 
even three parts has the power to grow the 
several parts missing to each, and to become 
two or three complete starfish as the case 
may be. In the tropics there is a species 
of star that can generate from a single arm, 
but fortunately for the oysterman this starfish 
cannot live in Northern waters. 

Dredging with the regular oyster dredge 
was formerly the one method of harvesting 
the starfish, and as this entailed the disturb- 
ance of the bed itself much injury resulted. 
This being the case, many oystermen deferred 
the day of dredging to the eleventh hour. 
Naturally the loss from starfish was enormous. 
One firm estimated its loss at $50,000 a year. 
Now, however, a system of mop dredging—a 
process which permits of the raising of the 
starfish without any disturbance whatsoever 
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to the beds—is prosecuted with success. 
The mop, an arrangement of tasseled strings, 
is drawn over the beds, and in its course 
picks up all the starfish with which it comes 
in contact. The starfish are brought aboard 
and killed by an application of steam. Many 
millions are killed in this manner every year. 
The dead starfish at present are generally 
thrown overboard, but in some quarters they 
are converted into an excellent fertilizer, and 
the possibilities are that in a very few years 
the reduction of starfish will constitute a very 
important subsidiary industry to oystering. 

Two other enemies 
of the oyster also de- 
serve consideration. 
The borer, the San 
Jose scale of the sea, 
is one of the oyster’s 
most insidious and 
deadly scourges. No 
certain way of dealing 
with this persistent foe 
has yet been evolved, 
and in this respect the 
horticulturist has the 
decided advantage of 
the oysterman. The 
other enemy referred to 
is the mussel. Hardly 
an enemy in the general 
acceptance of the term, 
but endowed with the 
same habits and par- 
taking of practically 
the same diet, the mus- 
sel, when at all numerous, is a very serious 
retarder of the oyster’s growth. Some idea 
of the seriousness of this pest can be gained 
from the fact that two hundred mussels have 
been found on a single cluster of oysters. 

As has already been stated, nothing is so 
important to oyster growth as a liberal and 
constant food supply. The food of the oyster 
consists chiefly in what are known as diatoms, 
with the addition of certain other micro- 
scopic plant and animal organisms. In 
defining diatoms, Professor H. F. Moore, 
Assistant, Bureau of Fisheries, says: 

“TDiatoms vary greatly in shape and size, 
but all resemble one another in the interesting 
character of encasement in a siliceous or 
glassy shell, usually beautifully sculptured, 
and nearly all of them have the power of in- 
dependent movement.” 
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Denied the gift of locomotion, migration in 
times of famine to more favored localities 
is denied the oyster. Its food is brought 
to it by the same water that affords it respi- 
ration. In its natural course the water passes 
through the oyster’s gills, which act as filters 
and retain every particle of matter in the 
water. Once the particles are adhered to the 
gills, the cillia strike regularly against them, 
causing them to slide gradually toward the 
mouth. Can the oyster discriminate be- 
tween food and foreign matter is still a ques- 
tion in dispute, but there are certainly very 
many eminent scientists who claim for the 
bivalve the power of rejecting anything that 
does not appeal to its taste. 

At the end of three years of vigilaut care 
the oyster is generally large enough for con- 
sumption. The harvesting of the oyster, 
which commences in early September and 
continues throughout what is known as the 
oyster season, is probably the most picturesque 
side of the industry. There are two chief 
mothods of gathering oysters, dredging and 
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tonging. On the natural grounds the latter 
process is employed almost exclusively, the 
reason being that most of the states have 
declared dredging illegal on the ground that 
dredges work irreparable damage to the beds. 
Tonging consists in the gathering of oysters 
by means of two long rakes, joined scissor- 
like at the center. These are known as 
tongs, and are sometimes more than fifteen 
feet in length. Tonging is generally pur- 
sued in small boats, each carrying a crew of 
two—the tonger and a man or boy to cull. 
The tongers, generally speaking, do not 
market their.own oysters, but sell them day 
by day, and directly from their boats, to one 
or other of the ‘‘buy boats,” craft employed 
by the oyster packers and shippers exclusively 
for this purpose. 

On the planted grounds and in very deep 
water the oysters are raised by dredge. the 
dredge varying in size from the one that is 
operated by hand to that for whose use a 
powerful engine is necessary. The iredges 
hold from five to twenty bushels of oysters. 
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The larger oyster boats, which are operated 
by either gasoline or steam, more often the 
latter, have a capacity of from one to five 
thousand bushels, and the oysters are brought 
aboard at the rate of from fifty to six hundred 
bushels an hour, either one or two sets of 
dredges being employed. 

As brought aboard the oysters are gen- 
erally culled, which is the technical term for 
the separation of the marketable oysters 
from the smaller ones and all foreign matter 
that the dredges may have brought up. 
Some of the larger oystermen, however, pre- 
fer to do their culling 
ashore, where the pe- 
culiar facilities for the 
work make its accom- 
plishment a very much 
easier matter. 

While most oysters go 
straight from the bed to 
the market, a number 
of oystermen continue 
the use of “drinking 
pools,” small fresh 
water “baths,” in which 
the oysters are placed 
for a few hours before 
shipping. This method 
of fattening is said to 
do the oyster no harm 
by those who follow it, 
but it certainly does it 
no good, and it is very 
probable that before 
very long this process of 
floating, or “drinking” oysters will have been 
entirely discontinued, all the shellfish going 
straight to the market or the shucking-house 
from deep water. 

As can be seen by the illustration on 
this page the oyster-house of today is a 
very great deal more pretentious than its 
twenty-year-ago predecessor. It is to the 
oyster plant of yesterday what the modern 
fifty-story sky-scraper is to the ten-story office 
building of fifteen years ago, or what the 
famous Monitor was to the sailships she 
superseded. Within and without it is fitted 
with every facility that twentieth-century 
ingenuity has been able to devise. The 
boats anchor alongside the house, and the 
oysters are hoisted up to the receiving room 
by huge iron carriers. Sometimes as many 
as three boats are unloaded simultaneously, 
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and the unloading of two thousand bushels 
an hour is no uncommon occurrence. As 
they reach the top the carriers are emptied 
into huge bins, or hoppers, which narrow 
down to the shucking room, which is gener- 
ally located on the third floor. The shuck- 
ing rooms employ from a hundred to two 
hundred and fifty persons, in some plants 
all men, in others men and women. The 
oysters reach the shucking bench from the 
bins above, each shucker being able to con- 
trol their fall, and.their opening is performed 
very deftly indeed, the three chief methods 
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employed being “‘stabbing,” “‘cracking” and 
‘‘side-knifing.” In stabbing, the oyster is 
laid on a wooden block and the knife run 
into its deep side; in side-knifing, the oyster 
is held in the left hand and a sharp knife in- 
serted in the same way; while cracking con- 
sists of holding the extreme end of the oyster 
over an iron spike and breaking it off with 
either the iron end of the knife or a hammer. 
The knife is then inserted in the cavity made. 
The shuckers, no matter what their method 
of opening, are exceedingly proficient, many 
of them opening as many as thirty gallons a 
day. As shucked, the shells are dropped 
into barrels at the side of each operator, and 
the barrels are conveyed automatically to 
the pile without. After being opened, the 
oysters are thoroughly cleansed, chilled, iced 
and shipped to their destination. 


(To be continued) 




















THE OLD STONE WALL 


By NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


ACROSS the windy hill 
And down the gentle valley, 
Where the wind is hushed and still 
And pleasant waters dally, 
Marked by the stains of countless rains 
Green moss and ivy clothing all— 


Stretches out my grandsire’s work— 


The old stone wall! 


How often when a boy— 
When summer days were sunny— 
I sat with idle joy 
And ate my bread and honey. 
High o’erhead the white clouds sped, 
I heard the black crows caw and call— 


Oh, what a cooling shade it gave— 
The old stone wall. 


And then one starry night 
The old home I was leaving, 
And life for me looked bright; 
And my sweet lass was grieving. 
"Do not weep, my troth I'll keep," 
I said to her, "whate’er befall." 
And so we kissed and parted by 
The old stone wall. 




















THE CALICO GIRL 


By MARY NOLAN 


‘TZ ITTCHEN” she was called, which 

was the worst of having a German 
Pa and an Irish Ma. When she came, Pa 
Steinburger said: 

‘Margaret’ she shall sein for long and 
‘Gretchen’ for the short.” 

“The div’l a bit af it,” said Ma. “We'll 
have her baptized ‘Katherine’ after me god- 
mother, the Lord rest her soul, and ’tis 
‘Kitty’ we'll be after calling her. D’ye hear 
me now?” 

So they compromised on “‘Kittchen,” which 
satisfied the mother, as it put the Irish first, 
and the father because it was as near as he 
ever came to getting what he wanted. 

Every day, when the bell in the great school- 
house on the hill rang out, a slim, little girl 
in a dark-blue print with a white figure in it, 
stood waiting. The dress never varied ex- 
cept in the white figure, no matter what the 
day and what the weather. It had two seams 
which ran under the arms to the hip line. 
From the root of these seams blossomed a 
love knot of blue calico whose bows ex- 
tended the exact width of Kittchen, and 
whose streamers reached precisely to the 
end of Kittchen’s skirt—never more, never 
less. 

A quiet little mouse that slips in and out 
on sentry duty for his family could not have 
glided into the schoolroom and down the 
slick, time-worn benches more softly than 
Kittchen. From behind her neatly-covered 
book she stole glances at her teacher and 
fellow pupils, darting quickly back at any 
sign of discovery. The day being done, this 
prim little maiden glided out to the music 
of the drum; but, once clear of tormenting 
foes who pulled her pigtail if she stood tempt- 
ingly near, her straight little legs gave chal- 
lenge to the wind, and she sped away to the 
pink cottage hidden somewhere behind an 
anaqua tree a quarter of a mile from the 
schoolhouse. 

Then what a change! Two great blue 
eyes danced merrily and a wonderful mouth 
mimicked the different girls in the class while 


the frowning teacher was posed for in every 
wrinkle. There was no audience to spoil 
the performance by laughing at the wrong 
time, as audiences will sometimes do. There 
was an audience, to be sure, but a more well- 
bred set of ladies and gentlemen could not 
be found. They were of various ages and 
sizes, though generally incomplete in mem- 
bers from having to do duty as hospital pa- 
tients when times were dull for sport. But 
what they lacked in looks they supplied in 
sympathy—Lady Alicia, Countess Gwendo- 
lin, Duchess von Rothschild, Jennie a maid, 
Mollie the bald-headed wonder, Agnes the 
one-eyed, and, oh, best of all were the “‘Smith 
Family”! 

These deserve special mention. ‘The 
Smiths’ lived across the street in a big white 
house that stood fully fifty feet from the 
fence, and grass—real grass with chewey 
blades to it—grew all the way to the door- 
step. There were three little Smiths—a 
flaxen-haired girl with a marvelously angelic 
face which always wore a sweet, happy smile 
above the silk skirts that stood out over her 
hoops, and two little boys, one younger than 
the girl and one older, and they wore snowy- 
white shirts with sailor collars and splendid 
velvet breeches for every day. 

Kittchen used to hang onto the pickets 
of the Steinburger fence and gaze through 
these four-inch doors into fairyland across 
the way, and gaze and gaze, and one day she 
had an inspiration: The Smith Family! 
‘Lady Alicia” became “Daisy Smith,” and 
a couple of sailor lads were rechristened 
“Johnny” and “Willie Smith”; but what 
could be done for the elegant gentleman who 
flourished his walking cane home to his 
meals every day and flourished it out again 
to the candy shop on Main Street, and then 
stood grandly behind the counter while she 
sneaked by and guzzled the chocolate pigs 
in the window just as though she were sure- 
enough eating them all the time, and not 
just ‘playing like”;—Papa Smith must be 
had, or else there’d be no fun with any of 
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the “Smiths”! Kittchen’s idea of propriety 
wouldn’t allow her to dress a grown-up lady- 
doll in trousers even to secure a Papa Smith, 
but her trouble being explained to Ma Stein- 
burger, all was well. From among her hid- 
den treasures, Ma fished a green bottle that 
smelled very much like wine, and which she 
explained was just the proper shape for the 
head of a family, in that it tapered without 
a break from foot to head and ended with 
a flat crown. 

The special advantages of this gentleman 
became evident to Kittchen from the outset 
of his strenuous career. If any. of the little 
Smiths were bad—the family soon grew to 
twenty-five—she could pick him up by the 
neck and thrash the entire community with- 
out disarranging his dress; for, being green 
and non-transparent, he needed no clothes 
except a necktie. When the daughters of 
the house gave a party, she could take off 
his hat and pour his share into him indis- 
criminately; then, when the guests were gone, 
she could call upon Pa Smith’s internal stor- 
age for second refreshments. But even the 
twenty-five Smiths sometimes palled, as did 
the thousand Mrs. Solomons in the olden 
days, and Kittchen was driven to pastures 
new. 

Then it was that Ma Steinburger, with a 
tongue golden-tuned for fable and folk lore, 
of which she had a king’s plenty, entertained 
her attentive daughter. Sometimes the re- 
sults were bad, as when she told about ‘‘The 
Golden Egg.” Kittchen got an ear of corn 
and coaxed every hen in the neighborhood 
into the chicken house in the back yard and 
then shut them in tight. While the scratch- 
ing, cackling and cawing went on, she lay 
outside in the tall weeds which were never 
cut, dreaming of the magnificent gowns she 
would wear, the presents she would give to 
Ma and Pa, and even like Maud Muller, 
planning for every degree of kindred; but 
nothing came of it, alas! except a scolding. 

The days just spoken of were “‘every days,” 
but you must not think that they were all. 
There were Sundays! The dark-blue frock 
with the white figure in it gave place to a 
white frock with a blue figure, and Kittchen 
went to church by the side of short and round 
Ma Steinburger. 

It was all right in the summer time, when 
mass was soon ended, but there were mo- 
ments when it was terrible in the winter, for 
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the priest with the silver in his voice and the 
jolly fat face would preach until his head 
would go round and round and Kittchen 
would come back with a start from journeys 
that had taken her months to go. 

Before the Gloria, Mrs. Stately-one rus- 
tled in with grandeur unspeakable, then the 
Just-came-outs in blue bonnets and stream- 
ers, after which program Kittchen subsided 
into a corner of the Steinburger pew and 
proceeded to a half-hour of solid enjoyment. 
Anyone watching her would have seen the 
little mouth working vigorously to the swell- 
ing of the organ and the big blue eyes rolling 
with terrific expression over the solemn Latin 
chant, but with one corner of them ever on 
Ma, who might turn at any moment. 

When services were ended, Mrs. Stately- 
one waited until common mortals were gath- 
ered at the door, when she rustled out, mak- 
ing the exit of the day, which Kittchen thought, 
was very elegant indeed. 

Once home again, the liberated maid has- 
tened to her doll house, or rather the resi- 
dence of the Smiths, and proceeded to have 
church in which the objects of her admira- 
tion were the principal worshipers. Mrs. 
Stately-one was arrived at by pinning to her 
petticoats brown paper garnered from the 
marketings. This was productive of quite 
an acceptable rustle and made even the 
highfaluting Pa Smith kotow as a gentleman 
should to a properly-lined lady. The Miss 
Just-came-outs were more difficult to intro- 
duce, but one of Ma’s red mother-hubbards, 
long discarded, answered for a velvet train, 
and when the China berry and anaqua trees 
were in flower, the streamers could be made 
by looping their blossoms into graceful fes- 
toons. 

One day when Kittchen’s tilted nose was 
pushed with its natural inquisitiveness through 
the palings and directed toward the Smiths, a 
woman’s scream rent the air, and following 
the sound, the elder boy came running out 
of the house and down the lawn as fast as 
his legs could carry him. In a very short 
while a buggy drove up and Papa Smith got 
out, followed by a big man with a grand 
beard whom she had heard called ‘The 
Doctor.” They looked very serious indeed. 
Kittchen hung out for a long while, but no 
one left the house, and she was called in to 
her dinner. When she had bolted her po- 
tatoes as fast as her mother’s watchful eye 








“ You mean my dream has come true?” 


—See page 668 
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would allow, and hastened to her post again, 
the physician’s carriage was gone. 

“Pa Smith” had hard work getting out of 
the buggy extemporized for this occasion— 
a cigar box on spools—but the anxious little 
girl bending over him, who bore the general 
title of “‘mamma” to all the Smiths, took no 
heed of his awkwardness. 

The next day was Saturday, and bright 
and early Kittchen was at the fence. The 
same buggy and many others drove up. 
After a while, people went in carrying flow- 
ers, and later in the day a very large carriage 
with lovely plumes on its corners stopped 
before the gate. Kittchen looked and looked 
for the little boy who had run out the day 
before, oh, so fast for a dignified, rich Smith; 
but she did not see him until a lady in black 
came out, holding Johnny by one hand and 
Daisy by the other, and then all the people 
seemed to come out at once with the flowers 
they had taken in. The elder ladies stooped 
to whisper things to the children, who just 
cried and cried. The little face peering through 
the fence across the way grew wet with tears, 
and a weeping little girl looked sorrowfully 
at a long black box that was carried out and 
placed in the big carriage with the waving 
plumes on its corners. 

The next day, the same lady came out of 
the house again, this time holding a bundle 
in her arms, of which she was very careful. 
Daisy and Johnny and Willie came with 
her, and when they got to the carriage, they 
turned and threw a kiss at the house that had 
been their dear, dear home; and Daisy, burst- 
ing into tears, buried her face in the lap of 
the quiet lady in black and cried out: “Oh, 
when will my mamma come back to me?” 

After this, the great white house across the 
way became just a great white house. Kitt- 
chen endeavored sadly to carry on the peace- 
ful life of her Smith family, but the mirth 
of it was gone for her, and for many nights 
her pillow was dampened with tears because 
she saw no more the spotlessly-clad little boy 
who had never so much as looked at her in 
all his life. 

There were no days then for Kittchen; 
there was no Time, but just a long, long sun- 
shiny dream without an ending which she 
brought with her when she came. Dreams 
never really have endings, but some mean, 
discontented person called ‘Practical Man” 
will seek the dreamer out and waken him, 
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and he can never go back to sleep and begin 
where he left off—never, never! 

So it happened to Kittchen. The beautiful 
spring days were in their glory, and the 
schoolyard was alive with swinging-ropes. 
Building-house, rocking-the-cradle, jumping 
one, pepper and salt, were in full blast. Kitt- 
chen hung on the outskirts for a few days, 
and then she ventured nearer. A kindly- 
disposed little girl called out to her: 

“Come, Kittchen. You can be last.” 

With a delighted bound she accepted the 
invitation, but in her enthusiasm she did not 
see a haughty, silken child, so carefully 
groomed that she dare not bounce into the 
rope when her turn came, but must stop to 
calculate, and so, not seeing, Kittchen 
bounded in,—not last, but one before the 
last. 

Out struck the beringed hand of the little 
aristocrat and the rope came to a stop with 
a jerk. 

“You don’t go ahead of me,” she explained 
with scorn. 

“She’ll go ’f I want her to. 
said the first little girl. 

“Well, if you want her in your game J 
shan’t play. Mother says I’m not to play 
with paupers. Her father hauls dirt for 
fifty cents a day!” 

“Oh, ain’t you ashamed to call names. 
Fo’ bits a day ain’t so bad, I reckon. Don’t 
mind her, Kittchen. Nobody cares if she 
don’t play.” 

“T don’t think I’ll jump any more, thank 
you,” said Kittchen, drawing away. 

Quietly as usual she made her way into 
the schoolroom when the bell rang, and 
quietly, so quietly, recited her lessons. When 
the children were dismissed, she walked just 
as quietly to the little pink cottage with the 
anaqua tree in front of it, and hung her 
book satchel’ on the wall in the dining room. 
Then she hunted Ma. 

“Am I a pauper?” 

Ma guessed what had happened. “Oh, 
don’t be worriting me with foolish questions 
when the steak’s a-fryin’!” 

“Ts fo’ bits fifty cents? I thought fo’ bits 
was a lot of money. Fo’ bits every day like 
Pa gets!” 

“It’s plenty for the likes of us, and don’t 
you be troublin’ about four bits a day, nor 
nothing else, as long as you get good smell- 
ing victuals like this. Put your nose to that 


It’s my rope,” 
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dish. Wouldn’t that open Jay Gould’s heart ? 
Run along now and see if your Pa’s a-comin’, 
so’s I can start the coffee to drippin’ in 
time.” 

While Kittchen chased to the front gate, 
Ma scowlingly yanked off a piece of coffee 
extract and threw it into the dripper. 

“Tt does beat all how those rich childer 
babble about money before they know their 
ma from their wet nurse,” she said wrath- 
fully. 

Kittchen asked no more questions. Ma 
hadn’t denied it, which meant she must ac- 
cept it as a fact that she was indeed a ‘‘pau- 
per.” When supper was over, she went to 
her doll room, took up each personage in turn, 
tidied her and set her against the wall. All 
of this she did very bravely until she came 
to Pa Smith. Him she hugged to her heart 
and burst into tears. 

“You’re just an old green bottle, and I 
loved you so! You ain’t no count!” But 
she washed him out clean and set him in the 
place of honor, and then she stood in the 
middle of the room and surveyed her 
family. 

“T wanter tell you all good-bye. I’m not 
ever going to play dolls again. I ain’t noth- 
ing but a pauper. I reckon I ain’t fit to go 
with rich people like you all. Good-bye!” 

She closed the door carefully, locked it 
and went into the back yard. The sun was 
lingering in the West like a beautiful hope, 
and the smell of spring and its freshness 
caressed the evening.. The moisture of an 
afternoon shower was heavy on the rank 
weeds, then in hardy profusion, but Kittchen 
minded not. She waded into their midst, 
and standing up threw the key straight into 
the air as high as she could throw it, and 
while it sailed above her, she knelt and covered 
her head with her hands until she counted a 
hundred. Then she got up and went to Ma. 

‘Tell me about the beautiful lady in Kil- 
larney Castle that a bad fairy put a chant- 
ment on, and she slept for years and years 
and years, until a great knight came and 
woke her up, and they married. ‘They always 
marry, don’t they, Ma? I think it’s nice to 
marry, ain’t it?” 

“Go long! Youre too old for fairy tales. 
I'll tell you tonight as true a story as the nose 
on your face, and a sad tale it is, too!’’ and 
in a rare, rich way, as they sat on the gallery 
in the weird leaf-shadows of the moonlit 
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evening, she told to the wide-eyed little girl 
at her knee the story of “Romeo and 
Juliet.” 

The next day Kittchen would not go to 
school, and no amount of scolding or bribery 
could induce her to ever go again. The name 
of Katherine Margaret Steinburger became 
a memory in the big schoolhouse, with only 
the initials ““K. S.” carved in an old elm 
tree to commemorate the prodigal. 

Now the Steinburger’s was not the only 
pink house in town. There was another— 
Turner Hall, ballroom and theatre—and it 
was from the left-overs of this other one that 
the little cottage received its bright-hued coat. 
Here, when brilliant posters sewed their seeds 
of tares and wheat, were Pa and Ma called 
to duty. He swept the floor and dusted the 
deal chairs which were kept in rows by means 
of planks running underneath the seats, 
fourteen on one board; and then he waited 
around for Ma. 

She came early and took her place just in- 
side the door, a little to the left, and checked 
coats, hats, cloaks and umbrellas at a ‘‘dime” 
apiece. After the play was over, both looked 
for lost articles, turned out the lights and 
locked up. Kittchen belonged to this ar- 
rangement only when none but Ma and Pa 
were near. Others being present, she was 
just a part of the chair she sat upon; but, 
all unguessed, though from her far-off cor- 
ner in these youthful days she could hear 
no word of the play, the wonder-world of 
lime-light spread its gold upon her fancies, 
and in the jewelled Palace of Dreams she 
was a queen and clad in ermine and velvet 
who in the world of hard realities was only 
a Calico Girl. 

So now, when a love story had fallen on her 
ears for the first time, magically another wing 
was added to the Palace, and the pearls and 
rubies thereof were more gloriously splendid 
than any she had ever thought could be. 
And still then there was no Time, but only 
the long, long sunshiny dream which she 
brought with her when she came. 

But lo! One day Time began—at a dry 
goods store, and it was divided into periods 
of ten hours each, and six of these periods 
taken one after the other with no lapse nor 
absence made what is called pay day. On 
Saturdays, toward sunset, when the little 
electric bulbs began to glimmer dimly in 
the yet living light, there was a tight feel- 
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ing around her heart, a throbbing of pulses, 
and a general feeling of glad misery; and 
Kittchen knew by these that the hour had 
come and it was pay day. 

Up to the solemn cage with its brass doors 
she must go and there linger until the Austere 
One within, who wore eye-glasses and didn’t 
need them, since he always looked over them, 


iJ 





“It’s pay day, aint it, please, sir?” 


would unperch his royalty and come to the 
little grating. 

“Well!” 

“T’m Kittchen Steinburger,” in a trem- 
bling voice. 

“Well!” 

“Tt’s pay day, ain’t it, please, sir?” 

Whereupon His Austerity would pretend 
to consult the pages of a big book, and after 
that he would do some magic on the little 
keys of the drawer attached to his desk, which 
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would seem to suddenly fly open beneath his 
touch. Kittchen, outside, looked with awe- 
struck soul upon the wealth revealed—green- 
backs, whole piles and lots of them, with 
fives and even a yellow bill sometimes, while 
as for silver, it looked almost cheap; and out 
of this the thin fingers of the Austere One 
would select three round silver dollars, and 
laying them down one by one, count: ‘One, 
two, three.” 

“Well, isn’t that all right, young lady?” 
with a heavy frown, as Kittchen, picking up 
her share of the treasure, looked longingly 
back into the drawer, thinking how little, 
how very little the big drawer would miss it 
if the Austere One should give her one silver 
dollar more. Thena prolonged cry of “‘Numr 
um-um-ber Ten!” and Kittchen, tying he- 
wage in her handkerchief, would slip back 
to her post with the glad misery no longer 
there, but a tired, gone feeling in its place. 

But even Time has its compensations. 

Because Kittchen, stretching out after the 
fashion of growing girls, was becoming “all 
legs,”’ the calico frocks had to be let down, 
and a new-looking edge below a whitish line 
marked the gain in length to both frock and 
maid. 

New coat, new hat, new stockings, new 
everything, were needed oftener than ever 
since short little Ma’s cast-offs could no 
longer serve a second term; and then it was 
that Kittchen not only heard but felt the 
smallness of Pa’s ‘“‘four'bits a day,” but 
when Time and its compensating pay day 
had their beginning, things grew easier. Ma 
occasionally afforded a bottle of wine, and 
cornstarch pudding appeared on the Stein- 
burger table as often as twice a week. 

But cornstarch pudding and wine are not 
to be mentioned in the same breath with the 
fact that Ma could come home from an “‘old 
hoss” sale wjth a small package which she 
had bidden in at ten cents. This was ac- 
counted luxury indeed, it being almost like 
having money to burn, being able to gamble 
with it as it were. 

Kittchen guessed forty things that might 
be in the mysterious packet, and even Pa 
ventured to suggest a pair of diamond brace- 
lets, since it is an established fact that “‘pre- 
cious goods always come in small packages.” 
Thereat Ma looked knowing. When the 
supper things were laid away, the three of 
them put their heads together while Ma trem- 
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blingly undid the paper covering that con- 
cealed the gift from their fairy godmother. 
But the unexpected never really happens to 
a Calico Girl, and so when the wrappings were 
unfolded they found only a little green vol- 
ume with a gilt inscription across the cover 
reading, “‘Romeo and Juliet.” 

Ma sank into a rocker, holding her heart, 
for which the strain of expectancy had been 
almost too much, and Pa took up his pipe 
in silence. Kittchen was left in possession 
of the “treasure,” and such it proved to be, 
for now no longer need Ma be coaxed, as 
here was better than the mere story with an 
occasional quotation: here was every word 

When Kittchen had read the romance some 
fifteen or twenty times, she hoisted a chair 
upon the round deal table that ornamented 
the center of the parlor, and made passionate 
love over its back to an imaginary “ Romeo ” 
clad in velvet breeches and a white sailor- 
collar. This was so good that she dragged 
Ma and Pa in to see the performance, and 
finally conceived the bright idea that they 
three could make the play. One trial of 
bewhiskered Pa as ‘“‘Romeo” broke up the 
company, for Kittchen as actor-manager 
scornfully rejected him, declaring that no 
girl would ever kill herself for a man whose 
kiss was full of whiskers. 

Ma ventured to suggest that she would 
play the nurse, turning into “‘Romeo” when 
necessary, and thus the rehearsals proceeded 
with everybody satisfied, as Kittchen had 
no objection to Ma as a wooer, explaining 
loftily that she at least didn’t interfere with 
the imagination. 

One night Ma had indigestion and became 
critical. 

“You'd make an actress if you didn’t put 
on so many airs,” she said. 

“Real actresses always put on airs,” ex- 
plained the knowing daughter, who had seen 
things at Turner Hall. 

“The div’l a bit did Mary Anderson put 
on, and she was the real thing,” retorted Ma, 
warming up. “She said: ‘Wilt thou be 
gone? It is not yet near day?’ with just as 
natural a voice as I’d say to your Pa, ‘Watch 
your pipe there before it burns a hole in 
your pants.’ None of your eye-rolling, penny- 
a-nighters was Mary Anderson. Why, you’d 
never have guessed she wasn’t married to 
the man for every day of her life, that fond 
of him she was in appearance.” 
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As Ma’s reminiscences were Genesis to the 
Apocalypse in that household, this gave Kitt- 
chen a new cue, and from that day on the 
flame of her ambition burned with a yearn- 
ing to be as “natural as Mary Anderson.” 
Now, when itinerant players left their dis- 
carded books behind them, Ma eagerly 
pounced upon the yellowed volumes, bear 
ing them home in triumph to Kittchen, who 
would nearly dance the life out of the stout 
little woman when the treasures were de- 
livered. 

So ‘East Lynne,” ‘ Faust,” and other 
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“ Made passionate love to an imaginary Romeo” 


plays were added to the nightly rehearsals, 
and thus grew the maiden, gazing with won- 
derful and intent eyes at life, but always 
through the roseate clouds that circle the 
Hall of Dreams. 

Thus life rolled around until one morning, 
at work, Kittchen heard whisperings about 
cotton’s being too cheap to pick it, and the 
men wore long faces; so, of course, she let 
hers down a little too, wondering why. Sat- 
urday came and “Number Ten” did not 
have to say: “‘Ain’t it pay day, please, sir?” 
Early in the afternoon her money was handed 
to her in a little envelope with a short note 
reading: ‘Your services are no longer re- 
quired. Will send for you when needed.” 

Now the head hung a little more, and a 
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grown-up feeling which, of course, had no 
business there, began to weigh upon the joy- 
ous spirit of her fifteen years. 

Pa just smoked on when he heard the news, 
but Ma hurried out of the room feeling wildly 
for a corner of her apron. Kittchen found 
her on the back steps, and these two, with 
their arms tight around each other, just 
sobbed and sobbed and sobbed. 

“Now the div’l a bit af this we’ll have,” 
said Ma at last, straightening up. ‘‘We’ve 
lived without luxuries before, and we can 
do it again. It’s a foolish family that wastes 
tears as long as they have each other. Money’s 
the root of all evil, anyway,” and they both 
stopped and looked at each other a moment, 
and then went to crying again harder than 
ever. 

But a week later, Pa and Ma and Kittchen 
plodded through the dry sand of the streets 
to the other pink house, all feeling merry 
again, for out of the dust of the hot October 
day there gleamed bright-hued posters an- 
nouncing the arrival of a stock company— 
a new play every night for a week. This 
meant ‘‘dimes and dimes” for Ma, odd jobs 
on top of odd jobs f or Pa, and for Kittchen 
there was to be “ Romeo and Juliet!” 


It was to be played the last night, and every | 


morning the company held a long and tedious 
rehearsal. To Kittchen it was as though 
she gathered this honey from the flowers of 
family sacrifice found in the little envelope 
on her last pay day, that she too could join 
with the players and drink in the romance 
of true love as they believed it to be, and 
which in her secret soul she thought they 
treated with violence supreme. 

But “Romeo” in his everyday clothes 
was a handsome man, with fine white teeth 
and a heartening laugh, and Kittchen had 
nct seen many handsome men; never one 
quite like this man, and so she forgot the 
play. The fashions of her fifteen years fell 
from her like a cloak, and she was no age 
but youth’s, and knew no language but 
love’s; for in that southern clime maidens 
and myrtles blossom quickly in the life-giv- 
ing warmth of its golden sunshine. 

The image of the little boy clad in velvet 
breeches and a white sailor-collar vanished, 
and sleeping and waking she saw no other 
face but the face of this man with the fine 
white teeth and the heartening laugh, who, 
like his velvet-clad predecessor, never so 
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much as looked at her as she straightened 
the chairs for the rehearsals or handed the 
props when needed. 

So the poor little heart carried home its 
ache, and when the town had come home 
from the play and the mocking-bird sere- 
naded with true lover’s song his beauteous 
love, the Night,—with her slender hands to- 
gether on her knees—she prayed that this 
“Romeo” might some time look at her, if 
only to know that she lived, and humbly 
asked no more. 

Receipts were good for the week, and all 
went well up to Saturday night. From out 
of the East in the morning of that day the 
golden sun made his journey to the West 
over a track of flawless sapphire, sinking to 
sleep in a bed of rose clouds. When the 
moon appeared, everybody agreed it would 
be a shame to waste the evening, so every- 
body straightway went to the play. This 
made the manager, a little man with a lame 
leg and a lamer conscience, deliriously happy. 
But at eight o’clock there were clouds. He 
had in his hand a note from his leading lady 
who was to play “ Juliet” that evening. It 
read: 


“Married a ranchman at six o’clock. 
He said: ‘Now or never’; so I followed 
Bill Shakespeare’s advice and took the 
tide at its flood. Sorry for you, old 
chap, but you were always a lucky devil. 
I guess my understudy will get through 
all right and make more money for you 
than I did—” 


The “Colonel,” for thus he was regis- 
tered at the hotel, proved himself equal to 
the title, swearing blue profanity for fifteen 
minutes without stopping. ‘Then the neces- 
sity of the present was brought to his mind 
by excessive hand-clapping from the audi- 
ence, which mtant it was time for the cur- 
tain to rise. 

He went to the local man at the box office 
and explained the situation, telling him to give 
everybody the money back upon proper pres- 
entation of the ticket-coupon. Ma, from her 
corner, heard and her heart stood still. Kitt- 
chen out of a job, and all those dimes going 


back! Never! 
“D’ye come here, Colonel,” she said 
sweetly. ‘‘Now what’s the use of lettin’ 


your temper get the best of your pocket- 
book? Here’s my Kittchen, as knows every 











THE CALICO GIRL 


line of that play, and she can spake it from 
start to finish without hitching once!” and 
Ma put her elbows on her hips and surveyed 
the Colonel, while her speech sank in. For 
a moment his lame conscience seemed to go 
under altogether, and he was for grasping 
the straw. Then his foresight came into 
play. He reckoned that he would want to 
come back to this town at some time in the 
future, and if this tightly-braided little ruben, 
as he called the blue-eyed maid in his mind, 
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back his head with a ringing laugh, ‘Why, 
she’s only a little fence-rail. Give her time 
to grow!” 

Whereupon Ma became Fate. Her sleeves 
went up in a twinkling and her fists presented 
a double battle-line under the astonished 
Colonel’s nose. ‘‘You’ve no right to make 
me lose me money when I give you a chance 
to save it and your own. And, as for you, 
ye spalpeen,” she continued, turning to the 
actor, “‘d’ye think ye can teach me anything 
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played “Juliet” for the amen money, he 
wasn’t sure about the second coming of the 
Colonel. 

He meditated: “Leading lady married, and 
understudy down with a beastly case of ty- 
phoid.” ‘Then he called his star. 

“Romeo” looked at the calico-gowned 
maiden with the sash as of old and her tight 
thick braids of hair, as she stood there before 
him, just at that period in life when Venus 
herself would have appeared awkward had 
the gods not made her full-blown—or, more 
truly, had she been thus robed. When his 
eyes rested on her, Kittchen’s lips murmured 
a hurried prayer. There had been no dream 
in the Hall of her Golden Palace like this— 
to play “Juliet” with this young Apollo. 
He looked at her a moment and then threw 
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The Colonel, his gaming instinct up, de- 
cided to make ‘the trial. 

‘‘Tf she knows the lines,” he said, ‘‘that’s 
all that’s needed. You know you’d go a 
long way to find anything uglier than our 
original “Juliet.” ‘‘Romeo” fumed, but 
the manager insisted. 

Ma delegated Pa as chief protector of silk 
hats and overcoats, and, let loose in the 
dressing room, she shook out Kittchen’s soft 
brown hair, touched up the fair but pale 
cheeks with a tiny bit of color, and slipped 
the pretty gown over the white shoulders 
all so quickly that neither of them had really 
time to think; and the curtain went up with 
very little delay. Ma’s final warning, as she 
pushed Kittchen on at her cue, was: ft" 
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““D’ye mind now to be natural.” 

A timid little maid was “ Juliet,” whom 
“ Romeo ” loved in the long, so long ago—a 
maiden just peeping over the hedge that di- 
vides childhood from girlhood, when lo! upon 
the horizon there dawned the glory of love; 
and childhood and girlhood perished to- 
gether, a sacrifice to womanhood. 

A timid little maid, this “ Juliet,” but one 
whose love had suffered the sting of scorn, 
and her heart beat a double tattoo under 
the silken robes. Her prayer had been an- 
swered, and he had looked at her; and now 
she wished she had not prayed. Her blood 
was aglow and her silvery voice, as warm 
and full of caress as the summer breezes, 
floated over the audience in its beautifully 
soft pathos; every word distinct. Almost as 
one, the people sat up spellbound. 

“Romeo” at first patronized the slender 
little thing, moving so daintily in the stately 
minuet, but once she lifted those great blue 
eyes to him and though he had but a mo- 
mentary glance into their wondrous depths, 
the merry twinkle left his own, and neither 
“Romeo” nor “ Juliet” knew there was an 
audience. i 

As the play progressed, the nuances of 
feeling of this deep tragedy were conveyed 
to him by her voice as he had never himself 
been able to conceive them; for, in that 
world of unreality, where real things are the 
only things that count, she was a queen in- 
deed, and he who had striven with might and 
main for a glimpse over the dew-decked arches 
of the gossamer Bridge of Dreams, stood 
amazed that one so simple had found the 
price of the toll, never guessing that she had 
brought it with her when she came. 

When the play was done, watchful Ma, 
who had seen Mary Anderson, put her arms 
around Kittchen and led her straight from 
the playhouse, while the walls were yet ring- 
ing with the thunders of applause. 

The next morning the blinds of the Stein- 
burger cottage were closed as usual and the 
shutters drawn; and Kittchen, having ne- 
glected her weekly duty, was dusting the five 
pieces of parlor furniture: a sewing-machine, 
a center-table, a rocking-chair, a marbie- 
topped bureau and a what-not. 

The front gate opened and the Colonel 
hobbled up the steps and onto the gallery. 
He knocked, but Kittchen did not hear, for 
she was thinking of the night before One 
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by one she picked up the pieces from the 
what-not and dusted them, until she came 
to the cup and saucer that were hers. They 
were of cheap china with a wide gold band 
on the cup, inscribed in large gilt letters was 
the motto: “I Love Thee.” 

The Colonel, impatient, opened the shut- 
ter a little to peep in, and a ray of the morn- 
ing’s light fell across the room. Kittchen 
picked up the cup and, turning, held it by 
the handle above her head in the sunbeam. 
Her smile reflected the beauty of her thoughts, 
for after years of wanderings in the Fairyland 
of Fancy, she had come now at last to the 
Treasure Room of the Palace of Heart’s De- 
sire. And neither sparkle of jewel nor glint 
of gold was there, but only a soft white light, 
in the midst of which there shone the sunlit 
legend: ‘‘I Love Thee.” 

The Colonel, hearing a step behind him, 
closed the shutter quickly, and the bright 
beam disappeared. Kittchen was startled 
from her dream, and in the dim dreariness 
of the half-darkened room her mind took on 
the wisdom of the Hall of Realities, where 
the treasures are silver and gold, and a sob 
choked her as she slowly dusted the cup and 
put it into its place. 

There was a soft knock, and Kittchen 
opened the door. 

“‘Come in, sir,” she said. 

““Romeo,”’ who had somehow made the 
Colonel understand, looked at the little maid 
who stood trembling before him as he en- 
tered the room. 

“Little One,” he began, “I’m just a poor, 
ambitious fellow with not much more than 
my dreams to begin life on, but if you’ll wait 
for me—”’ 

“You mean,” she said, clasping her hands 
together and coming close up to him, open- 
ing her beautiful eyes wide with the wonder 
of it, “‘you mean my dream has come true?”’ 

The man gave a low, tender laugh and took 
the maid into his arms. 

“‘T mean,” he said, ‘that I shall have to 
wait for my ‘Juliet’ to grow up, for it comes 
to me now that she is yet only a child.” 

Tears sprang to her eyes. ‘‘I don’t want to 
wait,” she said. ‘‘Is it because I have noth- 


’ 


ing but a calico gown that we must wait?” 

For answer he lifted her chin and kissed 
her, and though she did not understand the 
wherefore of his wisdom, she trusted him the 
more, and promised she would wait. 











THE THIRD LETTER 


By FRANK E. CHANNON 


"PES Sir John! Fly! All is lost!” 
The big, heavy charger of the af- 
frighted cavalier went floundering past at 
full gallop, as its rider, half turning in the 
saddle, shouted the warning. The iron-grey, 
soldierly man sitting his bay horse at the 
head of the troop of horsemen, turned de- 
liberately with a glance of ineffable scorn in 
his eyes, and bellowed after his flying comrade: 

“All is not lost, Sir Percy, while Sir John 
Trevanian and two hundred fresh horsemen 
remain unproven.” Then, with a careless 
laugh, he turned again towards his young 
lieutenant, a fair-haired boy of nineteen and 
called gayly: ‘‘’Twould seem ’twere time 
to strike a blow, Mr: Wolverton. Let the 
ranks close up and we will try a throw with 
yon hymn-singing hypocrites.” 

There was a shaking loose of standards, 
a blaring of bugle, and in another moment 
the ground shook to the thud of two hundred 
horses, as they tore madly across the moor 
and hurled themselves upon the Ironsides of 
Cromwell, who, with reformed ranks, had 
advanced doggedly to meet them. 

With a clash of arms and the roar of battle 
the two forces met, and in a few moments 
the gay cavaliers were foaming themselves 
away upon the impregnable front of the 
Parliamentary troops. In five minutes those 
who were able were galloping from the field, 
and Sir John Trevanian, stunned and bleed- 
ing, was a prisoner in the hands of his enemies. 

Six days later grim old Berkely Castle 
received its prisoner, and ‘Sir John was in 
the grasp of the Roundhead leaders, with 
the scaffold looming before him. But ten 
days previous Sir Charles Lucas and his 
companion, Sir George Lisle, had walked 
from that same gloomy dungeon to the heads- 
man and his axe. Sir John, thinking over 
their fate in the darkness of his prison, was 
suddenly startled by the noise of his door 
being unlocked and the jailer, carrying a 
lantern, entered. He set the light upon the 
rough deal plank that served as Sir John’s 
couch, and with a sneering grin handed to 


the nobleman a letter, the seal of which had 
already been broken. 
“May’t do thee much good,” growled 


the fellow. ‘‘It has been well looked to ere 
thy eyes see it. How feels thy neck, my 
fine bird? ‘Thou hadst best limber it well, 


lest it turn the headsman’s axe, for thou 
belong’st to a stiff-necked and perverse 
flock.” He left his lantern on the plank, 
muttering that he would return in half an 
hour for it, then left the prisoner alone. 

Sir John lost no time in reading his mis- 
sive. 

“Worthy Sir John,” it ran, ‘Hope, that 
is ye best comfort of ye affictyd, cannot much, 
I fear me, help you now. That I wolde say 
to you, is this only; if ever I may be able to 
requite that I do owe you, stand not upon the 
asking of me. ’Tis not much I can do; but 
what I can do, bee thou verie sure I wille. I 
knowe that, if dethe comes, if ordinary men 
fear it, it frights not you, accounting it for 
a high honour, to have such a rewarde of 
your loyalty. Pray yet that you may be 
spared this sore bitter cup. We pray that 
you may be. I fear not that you will grudge 
any sufferings. Only if bie submission you 
can turn them away, ’tis the part of a wise 
man. ‘Tell me, an if you can, to do for you 
any thinge that you whole have done. The 
general goes back on Wednesday. Restinge 
your servant to command—R. T.” 

The half hour that passed was none too 
long for Sir John to read this letter. With 
knitted, perplexed brow he read and reread 
it. Twice his hand fumbled to his side for 
his wallet, only to have the fact recalled to 
him that it had been taken from him after 
his capture. Slowly, with care and thought 
he traced the lines with his forefinger, going 
over them again and again. A smile that 
increased as the minutes fled past lighted his 
fine, aristocratic features, and three minutes 
before the jailer returned he flung himself 
back upon his plank and allowed the letter 
to fall to the damp, earthen floor. 

The lantern, blinking dimly, showed him 
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thus to his custodian when he entered to carry 
away the light. 

“Doest want this?” queried the fellow, 
stooping and picking up the fallen letter. 

“Nay,” replied Sir John, taking it from 
the jailer’s hand and thrusting it carelessly 
into the flame, “’Tis nought but a con- 
dolence from an old servant.” 

“That I well know,” muttered the man. 

“T would,” continued the cavalier, ‘that 
I might be left alone for meditation. My 
time is short here, and I would prepare my 
soul for the next world. MHast a priest 
within or about this castle?” 

“With priests we have, as thou knowest, 
nought to do; but the good master Henry 
Flemmings is without in the village, and a 
better psalm singer liveth not. If thou 
wishest, I will ask of him that he cometh to 
give thee comfort and show thee the true 


way.” 
“Aye, that do, my good fellow, and I will 
requite thee.” 


On the following morning when the sombre- 
clad preacher visited the Royalist prisoner, 
he found an apparently very penitent man 
who, after listening patiently to the Puritan’s 
exhortations, humbly requested that he might 
be allowed a few minutes private devotion 
in the chapel that adjoined the castle. 

The request was granted, and at dusk the 
prisoner was led into the sanctuary and there 
left to his own thoughts. 

No sooner had the door closed and left 
Sir John in the gloom of the chapel than the 
despondent man suddenly became alert and 
watchful. With quick, cautious steps he 
glided rapidly towards the East end of the 
building. With enquiring fingers he groped 
along the carved paneling. It was almost 
dark. Only a solitary lamp flickered in the 
gloom. Quickly, noiselessly his hands stole 
over the carved work of the beautiful panels. 
In another moment he had found that for 
which he sought. He exerted his strength 
and pulled. Lo, the panel glided slowly 
back from floor and ceiling. Quickly Sir 
John slipped through the eighteen-inch 
opening. A breath of cold air fanned his 
bare head. He drew the panel to after him. 
He heard it click in its place again. 

He was in a stone-covered room of some 
kind. At the further end he could just 
distinguish the last flicker of the dying day. 
He ran noiselessly towards the opening and 
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next minute stood free in God’s open country. 

Without a second’s hesitation he ran at top 
speed across the green park and on down to 
where the silver Severn flowed in stately 
grandeur towards the Briston Channel. 
He reached the banks without meeting a 
soul. He glanced anxiously across the 
broad reach of the river. The tide was low 
and great masses of soft sand stretched be- 
tween him and the water. Suddenly a form 
uprose almost under his feet from out the 
masses of dark seaweed and bushes that girt 
about the shore. In the uncertain light the 
form loomed in herculean proportions. Sir 
John drew back in alarm for a brief instant, 
then crouched, preparatory to springing upon 
the unknown. A low “hist!” stopped him, 
and he relaxed. ‘Quick, follow me,” mut- 
tered the man, and Sir John stumbled along 
through the soft, yielding sand and over 
slippery, sea-weed-covered rocks until they 
reached a small punt that lay concealed be- 
hind a bend in the river’s bank. Without 
a word, the two men scrambled in. A quick 
shove with the sweep and the boat glided out 
into the silent river. Far out in the gloom 
loomed the shadow of a big schooner. 

But now from the shore arose a clamor 
and hubbub. Lights twinkled and flashed. 
Voices hailed and called to one another. A 
great bell began to clang in alarm. Shots 
rang out on the heavy night air. Sir John 
had seized a spare pair of oars, and the two 
men rowed desperately, silently, towards the 
waiting schooner. A tiny red light sprang 
up on her; voices called encouragingly across 
the waters. The little boat fairly hissed her 
way through the lapping waves, urged on- 
ward by the strong strokes of the escaping 
men. She ran in under the tall sides of the 
larger vessel and Sir John and his companion 
scrambled on board. Their boat was left 
where it rode on the tide. There was a 
creaking of cordage, a flapping of canvas, 
and the schooner stood down Channel, 
under the rising night wind, while around 
Sir John and his companion crowded their 
friends with handshakes and congratulations. 

“Said I not, Sir John, that ’twere well to 
arrange such matters, even though thou 
wert so sure of thyself and ‘our king’s 
cause,’”’ demanded a tall man, pressing for- 
ward and grasping his friend’s hand. “Now, 
thanks to this same third letter thou canst 
live to strike another blow for our king.” 








FORGET-ME-NOT 


“Aye, truly, Godfrey, thou hast a wise 
head set upon thy shoulders. But for that 
same ‘third letter’ I had now been waiting 
for the headsman’s axe. Thanks, thanks, a 
thousand thanks for thy forethought and 
to thee, too, my worthy Henry, for the part 
thou hast played.” 

“Hast still the letter with thee, Sir John?” 

“Nay, I burned it that same evening; 
’twere well not to let some things lie idly 
around.” 

“Didst have much trouble in finding the 
meaning ?” 
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“Not I! No more than half an hour’s 
thought would ferret out. I did but take 
the third letter after every stop, as thou 
hadst said, and lo, I read: ‘Panel at east 
end of Chapel slides.’ Then it was but a 
small matter to gain their consent to half an 
hour’s solitary devotion to prepare for my 
death on the morrow.” 

Loud laughed the cavaliers, as they crowded 
around their rescued leader, and louder yet 
laughed Sir John, as he made the grim joke: 
“Methinks my neck may yet remain stiff 
a little longer.” 


FORGET-ME-NOT 


HEN God in Eden the flowers named, 
And colored them each and all, 

One tiny blossom held back ashamed 
So shy she was and small. 

Fair buds and bells in beauty came 
A countless multitude! 

And each was given a lovely name, 
And each was fitly hued, 

And a little floweret hidden there 
Saw wonders manifold. 

For the rose received her raiment, 
The lily her crown of gold; 

Still she hid her wistful face 
Half shy and half afraid, 

Nor guessed that God a special place 
And name for her had made! 

All done at last, with sudden fears— 
Deeming herself forget— 

She ventured forth and sighed 
In tears, dear Lord, forget me not! 

Each lovely flower turned amazed 
To hear those accents mild; 

Then on the face of God they gazed 
The while He looked and smiled, 

He named the flower ‘‘Forget-Me-Not.” 


Selected. 
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DRESSING DAUGHTERS 


T had been a real nightmare for months 

to me—this endless, unanswered question. 
The family purse poorly supported me in my 
theories on keeping daughters at home if 
possible, save for educational purposes, 
letting them intimately know all about home- 
work. The daughters about whom I felt 
most concern were but a year apart in ages 
and were nearing graduation in high school 
to which they had been faithfully sent de- 
spite many sacrifices, and were hoping to 
become teachers in certain branches. Many 
mothers can bear witness to the aggravation 
of heavy additions to the expense column 
for even one aspiring high school student, 
although there be but moderate indulgence 
in social joys. As to the cost of dressing even 
one daughter of this age, it is modified or 
multiplied by modest good taste and care of 
clothes or a great vanity joined to carelessness. 
Moreover the daughters were but two out 
of eight children, only two of the group being 
boys. ‘“‘Misfortunes come not singly,” and 
ill health seized me, the busy mother, and 
left me so in need of outdoor air that unable 
to obey my good doctor and “go South,” it 
was suggested that I work in my flower 
garden and develop it as a pin-money earner. 

For pin-money, therefore, it was begun 
and never were such great and varied profits 
secured. Walking, bending and digging in 
the open air, getting interested as it dawned 
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on me that my violets, pansies and other 
flowers were bringing me health and also 
largely helping answer my problem. Filled 
with courage by my experiments that sum- 
mer I enlarged and improved my venture 
which soon ceased to be known as “‘Mother’s 
Pin-Money Garden.” In truth the blessings 
made possible by my rather small, cold- 
frame bed of violets alone would surprise 
many an anxious woman worn out by “‘house 
nerves” and verging on nervous prostration. 

To my mind this form of money-making 
for women excels all the other valuable 
methods familiarly discussed in poultry, 
pigeon or bee journals, and all of which are 
good when suited to time, strength and 


capital. Dressing daughters is no longer 
a fear to me. We even have vacations to- 
gether now V_ WELLMAN. 


& 
LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME-MAKERS 


FoR THE LITTLE HELPS FOUND SUITED FOR USE IN 
THIS DEPARTMENT, WE AWARD SIX MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. IF YOU ARE ALREADY A 
SUBSCRIBER, YOUR SUBSCRIPTION MUST BE 
PAID IN FULL TO DATE IN ORDER TO TAKE 
ADVANTAGE OF THIS OFFER. You can HEN 
EITHER EXTEND YOUR OWN TERM OR SEND THE NATIONAL 
TO A FRIEND. IF YOUR LITTLE HELP DOES NOT APPEAR, 
IT IS PROBABLY BECAUSE THE SAME IDEA HAS BEEN OF- 
FERED BY SOMEONE ELSE BEFORE YOU. TRY AGAIN. 
WE DO NOT WANT COOKING RECIPES, UNLESS YOU HAVE 
ONE FOR A NEW OR UNCOMMON DISH. ENCLOSE A 
STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE IF YOU WISH US 
TO RETURN OR ACKNOWLEDGE UNAVAILABLE OFFERINGS. 
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EIGHT LOAD-LIFTERS 
By M. J. Barry, Knowlesville, N.Y. 


Cornmeal sprinkled thickly over freshly-spilled oil will 
entirely absorb it; renew frequently. 

After scaling fish and picking ducks, geese, etc., rub 
them well with a damp cloth dipped in cornmeal. You 
will be surprised to see how nicely it cleans them. 

Wipe up your carpets once a month with a cloth wrung 
out of warm water and ammonia, with a tablespoonful of 
kerosene mixed in. 

A crust of bread put into the water in which greens are 
boiled will absorb all objectionable rankness of flavor. 

Milk added to the water in which palms are washed makes 
them glossy. 

Cut flowers will keep fresh much longer if a small quan- 
tity of alum is added to the water in the vase. Make a 
solution of the alum by dissolving it in hot water, allow- 
ing it to cool, and then adding a tablespoonful to a pint 
of fresh water. 

Stains on woolen goods may be removed by using a mix- 
ture of equal parts of glycerine and yolk of an egg. Spread 
it on the stain, let it stay half an hour or longer, then wash 
it out. 

Tea and coffee stains may be taken from a tablecloth by 
soaking the spots in glycerine and letting stand for several 
hours, afterward wash with soap and water. 


ONIONS FOR A DELICATE STOMACH 
By Miss Lillie Jickells, Charlotte, Mich. 


Slice common onions very thin, then pour over them 
sufficient boiling water to cover well. Allow to stand about 
one minute, then drain off the water and cover again with 
very cold water. Stir the onions well and again drain. 
Cover the second time with cold water and allow to stand 
for a short time, and the onions will be found crisp, mild 
and delicious and grateful to the most delicate stomach. 
The strongest onions will lose their biting properties under 
this treatment. 

Heat very hot the kettle in which onions have been 
cooked and the disagreeable odor will entirely disappear. 


MEDICINE-GLASS COVERS 
By Mrs. C. Robert Ross, Naranja, Fla. 


Select a piece of clean pasteboard (preferably white) 
and cut a square which will project about one-fourth of 
an inch all around over top of glass. Then make a tiny 
pillow-slip to fit of linen or any white cotton scraps. The 
open end of the slip may be tacked in two or three places, 
but will be easy to remove at any time for washing. Where 
easily obtained, a square of thin glass can be used in place 
of the pasteboard, and the slip will prevent clinking. 


A PALETTE KNIFE 
By Mrs. I. E. Hilands, Bainbridge, Ind. 


Every housekeeper who owns a palette knife wonders 
how she ever did without one. It is a time and material 
saver. Being flexible, it can be shaped to the sides of a 
bowl, removing all of the mixture that has been prepared 
in it. It is also an excellent thing for removing cookies 
from pan or in egging and crumbing croquettes, cutlets, etc. 


COMFORT FOR EYE-GLASS WEARERS 
By Grace Ackland, Columbus, Ohio 
If the nose becomes irritated from eye-glasses, rub the 


portion of the nose whereon the glasses rest with alum 
three or four times, and you will have no more trouble. 
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PASTE THAT WILL KEEP A YEAR 
By Mrs. S. M. Kelley, Apthorp, N. H. 


Dissolve a teaspoonful of alum in a quart of warm 
water. When cold, stir in flour to give it the consistency 
of thick cream, being particular to beat up all the lumps. 
Stir in as much powdered resin as will lay on a silver dime, 
and throw in half a dozen cloves. Have on the fire a tea- 
cup of boiling water; pour the flour mixture into it, stir- 
ring well all the time. In a few minutes it will be the 
consistency of mush. Pour it into an earthen or china 
vessel; let it cool; lay a cover on, and put it in a cool place. 
When needed for use take out a portion and soften it in 
warm water. 

RICE-FLOUR CEMENT 

This cement, much used in China and Japan, is made 
by mixing fine rice-flour with cold water and simmering 
over a slow fire until a thick paste is formed. This is 
superior to any other paste either for parlor or workshop 
purposes. When made of the consistency of plaster, clay 
models, busts, bas-reliefs, etc. may be formed of it, and 
the articles when dry are susceptible of high polish and 
very durable. 


A GOOD WAY TO COOK CRANBERRIES 
By N. T. Fuller, Walpole, N. H. 


Select and wash three pints of berries, and put into stew- 
pan with one and a half pints of sugar and one pint of 
water. Stir thoroughly to dissolve the sugar. Cover 
closely, set on back of range where it will heat, for an hour 
or more—if the berries pop it is too hot—do not stir them, 
as you desire to have the berries heat gradually in the 
syrup, without breaking. Uncover, draw forward, let 
boil rapidly eight minutes, when the berries should be 
clear, red and transparent. Cooked a little longer, the 
juice will jell. 


A HANDY HOLDER 
By Mrs. Warren J. Andrews, Cheshire, Ct. 


A very convenient way to always have a holder handy 
is to fasten one to the apron band by means of a tape the 
length of the arm, and it will be with you all the time 
while you are at your work. 


TO HAVE SMOOTH MAYONNAISE 

In making a mayonnaise, add a pinch of soda to the 

vinegar, and you will never be troubled by the curdling 
of the dressing when cooking. 


USE FOR OLD WAISTS 
By Grace Cleveland, Aripeka, Fla. 


A linen or lawn white shirt-waist that is worn out around 
the collar and arm-holes makes a neat under-body that 
will wear for some time if the neck is trimmed out square 
or round and bound and trimmed with narrow lace, cut- 
ting out the sleeves and trimming them in the same manner. 
A waist opening at either front or back may be used. 


GRASS-STAINS REMOVED 
By M. K. Southworth, Helena, Mont. 


Molasses rubbed on grass-stains on white dresses or 
undergarments will remove the stain. 


TO RESTORE SCORCHED LINEN 

A mixture of the juice of two onions, one half-ounce of 

white soap, two ounces of Fuller’s earth and one-half 

pint of vinegar, all boiled together and cooled before using, 
will remove scorch from muslin or linen. 
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BABY’S TABLE 
By Mrs. F. W. Fitzpatrick, Lostine, Oregon 


Line the table of baby’s high-chair with oilcloth and 
lighten the task of keeping it clean. Fasten it on with 
paste. 

A USEFUL GIFT 

Last Christmas I took the pages containing the ‘‘ Helps 
for Home-makers” from all my old Nationals and fas- 
tened them together nicely with a silken cord, forming of 
them a book intended to hang in the kitchen. My young 
married sister values it as one of the most useful presents 
she received. 


REMEDY FOR SPRAIN 
By Rev. Edgar G. Miller, Columbia, Penn. 


T have found the following simple and easily obtainable 
remedy unfailing for sprains:—A raw egg mixed with table 
salt till it is the consistency of a thick paste, and applied 
directly to the skin. Leave it bound on the injured part 
until the plaster is perfectly dry, or over night. In order 
to be effective the egg and salt must be applied as soon 
after the injury as possible or before the bruised blood has 
settled in the injured part. The entire egg is to be used. 


TO PICK A DUCK 
By Mrs. H. H. Ormsby, Alma Center, Wis. 


After the feathers are off, roll the duck thoroughly in pow- 
dered resin for a few minutes; dip carefully in hot water 
and hurry to the air with it. A gentle rubbing and the duck 
will be free from down and pin-feathers. 


TO FRESHEN SALT FISH 
Salt fish is more quickly freshened and more appetizing 
if washed in sour milk. 
TO CLEAR THE VOICE 


A raw egg beaten with a little lemon juice will strengthen 
and clear the voice. 


FOR CHILBLAIN SUFFERERS 
By Mrs. M. Bettie Burton, Bellevue, Va. 


Rub into one spoonful of lard as much gunpowder as 
will make a stiff salve. Rub the feet well at night, leaving 
some salve on; bind closely with a cloth to keep from 
soiling bed linen and you will find almost instant relief. 
If soreness remains, continue treatment several times, 
and relief will be certain. 


FLAKY PIE CRUST 
By Mrs. Alma G. McLain, San Antonio, Texas 
Never turn pie crust over in rolling it out and the pies 
will require less lard and be richer and more flaky. 
BAKING NUT CAKE 


If you wish to add nuts or chopped fruits to cake with- 
out them settling to bottom in baking, pour half of the 
dough in baking-tin, then half the fruit well floured, then 
add remaining half to rest of dough and pour in. The 
result will be pleasing. 


SHIRT-WAIST BELT 
By Mrs. H. H. Fitton, Santa Ana, Cal. 
A belt used for holding one’s shirt-waist down made 
from a half-yard of narrow elastic and fastened with hook 


and eye, you will find is much more satisfactory than using 
a tape. 
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TO SWALLOW A POWDER 
By Lillian B. Wooding, Level Run, Penn. 


In severe illness, when there is difficulty in getting the 
patient to swallow a powder, simply beat the white of an 
egg thoroughly, mix the powder and put in patient’s mouth. 
It wil! be swallowed without trouble. 


TO WHITEN THE FACE AND HANDS 


To whiten the face and hands and keep them white, soft 
and smooth, once during the day and after suppre wash 
well with good white soap and warm water, then wash them 
in buttermilk (fresh buttermilk is best) wipe lightly on a 
soft cloth and rub both face and hands thoroughly until 
perfectly dry with fine cornmeal, Meal which has been 
sifted twice is all right. This works like a charm on any 
skin. 


CANNED PIE PLANT 
By Mrs. A. T. Terry, Ironton. Wis. 


Select stalks when the plant is young and tender, peel 
and cut in small pieces, as you would for pies; mash in a 
stone crock, a little at a time, with a wooden potato masher, 
till the juice runs quite freely. Have glass fruit jars ready, 
(and be sure to have new rubbers and good covers) and 
fill with the crushed plant, being sure to have it well covered 
with juice. Seal carefully and keep in a cool, dark cellar. 


TO PREVENT THE HAIR FROM FALLING 
By Mrs. Franklin R. Lacy, Knoxville, Tenn. 


If the hair falls out, rub common table salt into the 
scalp for a few weeks, say three times a week, when it not 
only will stop coming out, but will promote a new and 
healthy growth. 

PROFUSE PERSPIRATION 

People affected with profuse perspiration should rub 
common baking-soda upon affected parts, and it will 
lessen the amount and act as a purifier. 


TO CLEAN RUSTY IRONS 
By Mrs. Isabelle T. Tatum, Dallas, Texas 
Do the readers of the National know that rusty grates, 
andirons, or other fire-irons can be cleaned of rust and 
made bright by dipping meat skins or bacon rinds in 
molasses, and rubbing the iron? 
DRIVES AWAY ROACHES 


If sliced cucumbers or the rinds be placed where roaches 
are troublesome, the pests will be driven away or poisoned. 


MOTHS IN A CARPET 
By W. B. Longstreth, Gratiot, Ohto 


Wring out a crash towel, and spread it smoothly on the 
carpet where moths are suspected or detected; iron it dry 
with a hot iron, repeating if necessary. The hot steam 
will penetrate the carpet (not injuring the color at all) 
and kill both moth and eggs. 


ANOTHER ANT EXTERMINATOR 
By Mrs. Geo. Magee, New York City 


In reference to the extermination of little red ants, please 
inform your correspondents that they cannot find a more 
effective remedy than a strong solution of alum washed 
into every crevice, upon and under shelves, and wherever 
it can .bejput)without/injuring the polish of woodwork. 
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HOW TO CAN FRUIT 
By Mrs. L. Y. Hawes, Denver, Colo. 


A safe rule for canning fruit is to use one pound of 
sugar with four pounds of fruit, with enough water to keep 
from burning. The following table should be preserved 
for handy reference:— 

Time Quantity 





FRUIT tor of Sugar 
boiling. to _ 
: Min. 
RN en Sido ogame hpacegan 5 6 
NINN fo ssaias cciea. se Sess esness 6 4 
NNO hrc cpuicdee yeas 6 6 
MEU in Sipe Gis sind sae 4 ae 8 8 
WN he oie oe cS cm aetis 10 8 
WO OOEIION ics Six's wi odeinn cess 5 4 
yl SN OS ep rey eee 10 10 
Small sour pears, whole 30 8 
Bartlett pears, halves ... 20 6 
Peaches, halves ........ 8 4 
OS EE ee eee 15 4 
Pine apples, sliced’ ................ 6 
Siberian or crab apples ............ 25 8 
Sour apples, quartered ............ 10 5 
RINE CUTEIME ov uien ion svt acne. daaies 6 6 
WU NE Soci cee ca ccsincs tanene 10 8 
MI a ao alc odes cn eeee 20 None 
SCION icons 5: ceevcacecpus ees 8 8 
CORDON. SIO ov oc nec sos wenekaen 15 10 


TO BANISH FLIES 
By Miss A. Burke, Palls, Va. 


A little oil of lavender sprinkled about the room through 
a common atomizer will banish flies. 


RECIPE FOR PASTILE 


A pastile for killing flies, mosquitoes, and any other 
insect is made by mixing one part benzoin, one part bal- 
sam of tulu, five parts charcoal, one and a half parts insect 
powder, and half part saltpetre. Add water to, knead 
into a stiff paste, then roll the mixture into pastiles and 
dry them. One of these pastiles will burn for some time, 
give a pleasant odor and the fumes will kill all insects 
in the room. 


TO GIVE FUDGE A NICE FLAVOR 
By Mrs. D. D. Smith, Yorkshire, N.Y. 


When making chocolate fudge add two or three table- 
spoonfuls of juice from applesauce. This makes a pleasant 
flavor. 

TO CORK GLUE OR CEMENT 

After a bottle of glue or cement has been opened, rub 
mutton tallow or cold cream on a sound cork before insert- 
ing it, and the cork will not stick fast and break when an 
attempt is made to draw it. Moreover, the glue will re- 
main liquid. Glass stoppers should be treated in the same 
way. 


COOKING IN THE FURNACE 
By A. D. Harris, Williamstown, N.Y. 
Just inside the furnace door is a wide shelf, on this one 
can set a kettle and cook corned beef and pot roasts that 


require long cooking. Vegetables can be cooked also, 
thus saving the kitchen range fire. 


TO SOFTEN PUTTY 
By Illa McCann, Comox, B. C., Canada 
The best way to remove the putty from a broken glass 
and window frame is to touch it with a brush dipped in 


nitric or muriatic acid. After an hour or so the putty will 
be soft and so can be easily removed 
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A UNIQUE CISTERN 
By C. W. Thornton, Nome, Alaska 


Almost every house is fitted with eave-troughs for the 
purpose of conducting the water to a convenient point, 
where it is either allowed to run to waste or run into a 
cistern, from which it must be pumped when wanted. 
Every housekeeper knows how infinitely superior is rain 
water to any other, for many purposes, especially for all 
sorts of cleansing. But how many of them know that, 
at a very slight expense, they may be able to draw rain 
water from a faucet in the house? 

First procure a suitable tank. I use a common gaso- 
line tank. If you can get a larger one, or care to go to 
the expense of having one built, so much the better, but 
the gasoline tank holds 110 gallons and mine never has 
a chance to run dry. 

Place your tank on a frame, close to the house, as high 
as you can, and still be able to run the water into it from 
the eave-troughs. Bore a hole through the wall where 
you wish to have the faucet; put the faucet on a short 
piece of pipe, run this through the hole, and with an elbow 
and another piece of pipe, connect to the bottom of the 
tank, and the thing is done. 

It will be a good thing to prepare a strainer to run the 
water through, as it runs into the tank. Fill the strainer 
with pebbles and charcoal. 


BROWN POTATOES IN FIFTEEN MINUTES 


Half fill a fry-pan with lard or any other kind of grease, 
and place over a good hot fire. Peel the potatoes, and if 
small put them in whole; otherwise, cut them in two, 
lengthwise. When you can stick a fork into them, they 
are done, and you can pour off the grease. This is a quick 
and satisfactory method of cooking potatoes. They do 
not absorb any of the grease and have a very superior 
flavor. 


TO REMEDY A CURDLED CUSTARD 
By Miss S. E. Page, Atkinson, N. H. 
Beat a pinch of soda into custard cooked a moment too 
long, and it will entirely change its consistency. 
TO PRESERVE SOLES OF SHOES 
The soles of shoes may be preserved by applying shellac. 


A BELT THAT WILL STAY IN PLACE 


A belt shaped in the back is sure to keep in place. Put 
lining on cloth crosswise and allow a slight flare at the 
bottom. 


SPILLED MILK 


By Anna Hart, Pasadena, Cal. 

If milk, either sweet or sour, is spilled on carpet, matting 
or clothes, do not use any water in cleaning them, but 
simply wipe the milk up with dry clean cloths until it is 
all absorbed. This will leave > ‘nmap perfectly free 
from any trace or stain of the mil 


TO PUT OUT AN OIL FIRE 
By Rev. J. S. Alien, Grand Isle, Vt. 
It ought to be more generally known that wheat flour 


is probably the best extinguisher of a fire caused by the 
spilling and igniting of kerosene oil. 


FOR BEE STINGS 
By Mrs. Chas. Gates, Unadilla Forks, N.Y. 
When stung by a bee, bruise a plantain leaf and bind on, 


renewing two or three times if necessary to reduce inflam- 
mation. 
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WHOLESOME PANCAKES 
By Mary B. Denny, Greencastle, Ind. 


When frying two or more pancakes on the griddle at 
one time, be careful not to allow one to touch another. If 
this precaution is observed the cakes will not only be lighter 
but also more wholesome. 

EASY WAY TO MEND CHINA 

An easy and most satisfactory method of mending china 
and other broken articles is to apply enamel paint to the 
edges, press them firmly together for a moment and then 
set the article aside to dry for a day or two. The paint 
may also be used to cover scratches and broken places on 
the surface of china. 

RESEATING CHAIRS 
By E. Bennett, Hope, Mo. 

Twelve years ago the “split” bottoms of our sitting- 
room chairs began to give out, and we rebottomed them 
with common binder twine. Left in the natural state, 
these would probably have worn out in two or three years 
at most, but they were immediately painted with a good 
coat of thick straw-colored paint which was allowed to 
dry thoroughly before using. Today these seats show 
practically no wear, though they have been constantly 
used. 


WASHING BLUE GOODS 
By Mrs. C. H. Bell, Ossian, Ind. 

Before washing blue goods, soak two hours in a bucket 
of water in which an ounce of sugar of lead has been dis- 
solved, and dry before washing. This will set the color 
dermanently. 

TO KEEP A VEIL DAINTY 


Don’t iron a veil that has become wrinkled. Roll 
smoothly on cardboard and steam over a kettle. 


RELIEF FOR SORE JOINTS 
By Mrs. Chas. L. Tobey, Fairfield, Me. 
To take soreness from corns or enlarged toe joints apply 


pure cider vinegar, also wet a cloth with the vinegar and 
bind on over night. 


SCRATCHED FURNITURE 
A scratch may be removed from hardwood furnituie 
by rubbing with salt butter. 


WALL-POCKET FOR KETTLE-COVERS 

By Mrs. Neil Shaw, Lumber Bridge, N.C. 
A great convenience for the kitchen is a wall-pocket 
made of wire netting, for holding pot-lids and such like. 


You can make it as long and as deep as you like—mine 
is one and a half yards long and one and a half feet wide. 


TO TAKE OUT COCOA STAINS 
By Ella Carpenter, Herkimer, N.Y. 
I have tried many things to take out cocoa stains, and 


have found that to wet the stain with camphor before it 
is washed will take out the cocoa. 


INSTANT RELIEF FOR CRAMP 
By Mrs. N. M. Strickland, Baltimore, Md. 


For instant relief in case of cramps in limbs, dip hand 
in cold water and rub under the knee of cramped limb. 
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CURTAIN CLEANSING 
By Mrs. A. N. Lee, Canton, Ohio 


Free the curtains to be cleaned from loose dust by brush- 
ing with a stiff brush. Then take a coarse linen towel, 
place in warm water until thoroughly wet, wring out and 
lay on ironing board. Lay the curtain on this and place 
a piece of fine cheese-cloth over it. Then proceed to iron 
with a very hot iron until dry. The cheese-cloth is used 
to prevent scorching of curtain. If this method is carefully 
followed, you will find that the curtain is not only clean, 
but that it has the same degree of stiffness as when new. 


KEEPING A KITCHEN STOVE NEAT 
By Mrs. E. T. Cummings, Delta, Colo. 


As 1 use white enamel ware in my kitchen, I do not 
care to have the top of my coal range blacked. Instead, 
I use this method:—Once a month I black my range en- 
tirely. Between times I rub it off each morning with a 
block of wood (2 x 6x8) covered with sheep’s wool, first 
rubbing into the wool one teaspoon of lard and one teaspoon 
of kerosene. Rub when the stove is medium warm, and 
rub rapidly, and you will be surprised how clean your stove 
will be. 


TO CLEAN A CARPET-SWEEPER 
By Mrs. H. J. Emery, Dayton, Ky. 


I clean my sweeper by emptying the accumulated dirt 
in the usual way, and then I place the swecper on the 
floor bottom up and sweep the brush lengthwise with the 
broom, 

NEW WAY TO WHIP CREAM 

I whip cream in a mason jar by shaking it up and down 
for about five minutes. This saves much whipping in 
the ordinary way and also saves the cream, as not a drop 
escapes. 


NOVEL INK ERASER 
By Margaret G. Norrell, Augusta, Ga. 

Keep in your writing-desk a sheet of very fine sandpaper. 
When necessary to erase a word or letter, tear off a piece 
easily handled, rub gently the word you wish to erase 
until it disappears, then place your blotting paper under- 


neath and rewrite. You will be pleased with the result 
and it looks so much neater than a word erased with rubber. 


NEAT SHOE-LACES 
By Lillie Dale, Boise, Idaho 
If the tips come off the end of a shoe-lace, melt a little 
paraffine and dip the ends of the lace in it, rolling between 


thumb and finger till it is cold and shaped. It will be as 
good as new and last for some time. 


TURNIP RIND IN PLACE OF GREASE 
By Leonard Parrish, Montreal, Mo. 
A turnip rind (the inside) rubbed on the griddle will 


answer for grease, and there is no smoke or odor, no stick- 
ing or any taste of the turnip. 


STARCH FOR WINDY WEATHER 
By Mrs. R. M. Elliott, Griggsville, Ill. 


A spoonful of salt added to the starch on a windy day 
will prevent it from blowing out of the clothes. 

















VIEW 


OF SHIPPING“AND.HARBOR AT TACOMA 
Showing Northern Pacific Tracks Alongside the Largest Wheat Warehouse in thet{World % 


TACOMA—"CITY OF OPPORTUNITY" 


CENTER OF ACTIVITIES IN THE GREAT EMPIRE OF 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


By CHARLES EDWARD CUTTER 


T has been well said that ‘The greatest 
city will be built where there are the few- 
est obstacles to be overcome, where tributary 
resources are unlimited and markets unre- 
stricted.” This is said of Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, at the head of deep-water navigation 
on Puget Sound, which fills all these require- 
ments and conditions that aré combining to 
make it pre-eminently the City of Opportun- 
ity on the Pacific Coast. The reasons for this 
pre-eminence are obvious to those who have 
followed the trend of events in the Pacific 
Northwest, where a mighty empire’is forming. 
In the first place Tacoma is most advan- 
tageously located for the building of a great 
city and for maintaining it in its supremacy 
along the lines of commerce, manufacturing, 
etc. The two distinct advantages possessed 
by Tacoma as to its harbor are that it lies 


at the head of salt-water navigation on Puget 
Sound, and has the shortest rail haul from 
the interior. Add to these, thousands of 
acres of tide lands and river flats adjacent 
to deep-water, as well as a wide expanse of 
level prairie which give Tacoma unnum- 
bered sites for railway terminals, and for 
commercial and industrial uses, and you have 
unusual and practically perfect conditions 
for rapid growth. 

Tacoma’s geographical position puts her 
in command of the products of the mines, 
the forests, the farms and the waters of a 
large territory of which the city is the natural 
and exclusive outlet. In addition, much of 
the grain from the vast inland empire east 
of the mountains comes to Tacoma for ship- 
ment to California and Europe, or to be manu- 
factured into flour for the Orient and Alaska. 
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Tacoma has a great shipping advantage over 
most other ports on the coast, as Puget Sound 
is 300 miles nearer Japan, Manila and the 
Orient and 800 miles nearer Alaska than 
San Francisco, for instance. 

In 1873, the Northern Pacific railroad lo- 
cated its western terminus at Tacoma, thereby 
recognizing its superior location and topog- 
raphy. But for the panic of 1893, the Union 
Pacific, which became bankrupt and aban- 
doned the construction of an extension to 
Tacoma, this city would have had two trans- 
continental lines instead of one. Later the 
proposed extension of the Burlington to the 
Sound country, with its impending comple- 
tion, was diverted by the purchase of that 
line by Hill interests. Despite the fact that 
Tacoma has existed as a one-railroad town 
and suffered other adverse circumstances, it 
has grown steadily, from a population in 
1880 of 1,098, to more than 100,000 in 1968, 
and has taken position as the industrial, rail- 
road and shipping center of the Pacific North- 
west Several reasons for this growth have 
been given. In addition to its unusual loca- 
tion and harbor, giving unparalleled shipping 
facilities and manufacturing sites, Tacoma 
enjoys unlimited and easily accessible raw 
material, fuel and cheap electric power and 
light, conditions very essential to the growth 
of a great city. 

Tacoma’s wonderful development makes it 
the greatest one-railroad town in the whole 
country. This distinction, however, cannot 
long continue, for other railroads are building 
into the city and will have trains in operation 
by 1909. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul and Union Pacific railroads own hun- 
dreds of acres of tidelands on deep water, 
as well as blocks of valuable property in the 
heart of the city, purchased for passenger and 
freight terminals. These two lines promise 
to be in operation when the Alaska-Pacific 
Exposition opens next year, or even before. 
Heavy purchases of other property for rail- 
road purposes have been made, presumably 
for the Great Northern, Canadian Pacific 
and Chicago & Northwestern, which are ex- 
tending their lines in this direction. 

The railroad terminals already built in 
Tacoma represent the expenditure of mil- 
lions, and those building will cost many 
millions more, it being conservatively esti- 
mated that for the erection of warehouses, 
wharves, car shops, passenger stations, etc., 
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the sum of $100,000,000 will be expended 
within the next few years in giving the rail- 
roads already here and those coming the 
facilities needed to care for a world business. 

The Northern Pacific, to go into more de- 
tail, owns huge deep-water warehouses and 
car shops in Tacoma, and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul and Union Pacific roads 
are building or preparing to erect similar 
structures with which to secure their share 
of the commerce of this port and care for 
their rolling stock. A passenger station to 
cost $500,000 will soon be erected by the 
Northern Pacific, and the other railroads 
are planning to do as well. 

Already the shipping of the world enters 
Tacoma harbor, bringing in tea, matting 
and other Oriental goods, with rich ores from 
all parts of the world for smelting; and take 
lumber, grain, flour, fish and other manu- 
factured products and commodities to Alaska, 
the islands of the sea, the Orient, India, South 
America, Africa and Europe. The commerce 
of Tacoma amounts to about $75,000,000 a 
year, and is growing fast. From Tacoma the 
St. Paul and Union Pacific roads will have 
steamship lines of their own to carry the 
business originating in their territory for the 
Orient, whose growing trade from this coast 
is centering here. 

Chauncey Thomas, a writer for one of the 
popular magazines, in an interview in the 
Oregon Daily Journal of Portland, of the 
cities of the Pacific Coast, says—‘‘I think 
that in time the third city in America will be 
Tacoma”; and then he gave his reasons in 
detail, taking into account the wonderful ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the city on Commence- 
ment Bay. The Seattle Sunday Times of 
February 10, 1907, pays merited tribute to 
Tacoma in a long article in which it summed 
up the reasons why numerous transconti- 
nental railrgads are building to this marvel- 
ous city, as follows: 

“Because Tacoma is the gateway to the 
Orient; the gateway to Alaska; the outlet 
for the millions of bushels of grain raised in 
the Inland Empire—the greatest granary in 
the world; the outlet for the products manu- 
factured from the trees of the vast primeval 
forests thereabouts, as well as the deposits 
of rich minerals taken from the mountains 
rising on all sides; and, not least, because of 
its splendid location at the head of ocean 
navigation on Puget Sound, having the finest 
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deep-water harbor in the world and unlimited 
facilities for railroad terminals and manu- 
facturing sites.” 

p This, and other like tributes from other 
sources are valuable as showing that Tacoma’s 
claims for supremacy along certain lines do 
not’all“emanate from the inside. 

The United States government has begun 
projects in and near Tacoma on which more 
money is being spent than for any other city 
on the Pacific Coast. Work is progressing on 
the dredging of 3,200 feet of the Puyallup 
River, at a cost of $400,000, which will give 
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erected to supply the ever increasing demand 
caused by the great influx of people from 
the East, who have come to make Tacoma 
their home and enter into business here. 
South of Tacoma, on the prairies, the war 
department has leased 75,000 acres for ma- 
neuver grounds, where this year 6,000 regular 
and state troops of the Northwest are assem- 
bled. A congressional committee is looking 
over the ground with the purpose of making 
some recommendation to Congress looking 
to the purchase of the land for a permanent 
camp, inasmuch as army officers generally 





1—Stage Road Through the Big Timber of Rainer Forest Reserve, near Tacoma. 
2—In Business Section of Tacoma, Showing Ledger-News Building, the Finest Newspaper Plant on the Coast. 


38—The Puyallup River, a Glacial-fed Stream That Runs by Tacoma. 


Plant at Election. Photo by Cutter 

that much additional deep-water harbor, and 
plans are under way to spend $200,000 on 
the diversion of the water of that river into 
other channels, making a navigable stream 
up to the city of Puyallup. The foundation 
of a federal building, to cost $450,000 is being 
laid, and $50,000 is being expended on the 
government road to Mount Tacoma, the 
great scenic attraction of this region, and this 
will soon be increased $185,000. In addition, 
a $100,000 armory, new churches, hotels, fac 
tories, office buildings and dwellings are being 


Turns Wheels of 40,000 Horse-power Electric 


have reported on the location as ideal. 

Many persons come to Tacoma because 
this city is the acknowledged educational 
center of the Pacific Northwest, with advan- 
tages second to none in the whole country, 
its colleges, academies and public schools 
holding high rank. The standard of Taco- 
ma’s public schools is well up to that of 
cities of greater age and rank and much 
higher than those of similar size. Twenty- 
nine school buildings, most of them the 
latest and best in architecture and equipment, 
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comprise the grammar schools. Tacoma is 
justly proud of her high school, considered to 
be one of the finest in the United States. This 
ornate building and the grounds, which have 
a commanding location overlooking the har- 
bor, represent an expenditure of $500,000. 

Among the corps of fifty high school teach- 
ers many are graduates of the leading col- 
leges and technical schools of the country. 
With accommodations for more than 2,000 
students, the Tacoma high is fast filling up, 
so large is the proportion of grammar school 
graduates seeking to complete their educa- 
tion there. A gymnasium, well equipped 
laboratories, a reference library, an art 
studio and a lunch room seating 600 pupils 
at one time, are part of the equipment pro- 
vided. The curriculum of the Tacoma high 
school has all the progressive courses offered 
in any of the high schools of the country. 
One of the most practical courses adopted is 
that of Commerce, which is designed to teach 
the young men the leading commercial ques- 
tions of the day and put them in shape to 
take responsible positions in any large busi- 
ness establishment. Another feature is the 
training of the students in oral composition, 
giving them confidence and ability to think 
and talk while on their feet. These are a 
few of the courses that are designed to give 
the students practical training. 

Beside the high school, in a deep ravine 
naturally adapted for the purpose, there is 
being erected a stadium, with a field 440 feet 
long and 275 feet wide. This is being built 
of concrete after the plan of the stadium at 
Athens, and when completed it will comfort- 
ably seat twenty or thirty thousand persons. 
- Advancement is also shown in the organ- 
ization of the grammar schools, special super- 
visors looking after music, drawing and pri- 
mary work. Manual training and domestic 
arts are given place in the eighth grade, in 
which Latin has become elective. The Gram- 
mar School Athletic League, with baseball 
and athletic contests between the various 
schools, gives incentive for the development 
of the body. ‘The teaching corps of the gram- 
mar schools number nearly three hundred, 
with about 16,000 pupils. 

Seven colleges and academies of high stand- 
ing and numerous private schools, with the 
public institutions mentioned, give Tacoma 
prestige along educational lines. Students 
from all over the Northwest and Alaska are 
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attracted to Tacoma because of the superior 
educational advantages enjoyed here. Among 
the institutions mentioned are Annie Wright 
Seminary (Episcopal), Whitworth College 
(Presbyterian), University of Puget Sound 
(Methodist Episcopal), DeKovan Hall (Epis- 
copal), St. Edward’s Hall, Academy of Visi- 
tation and Aquinas Academy (Catholic), 
Vashon College and Academy (non-secta- 
rian), Lutheran Academy and Business Col- 
lege and the Talmud Thora (Jewish), with 
the parochial schools of the Catholic and 
Lutheran churches, a training school for 
nurses, the Y.M.C.A. Evening Institute 
and several business colleges. 

A salubrious and equable climate without 
extremes of heat or cold, or tornadoes, with 
magnificent marine, forest and mountain 
scenery, and sea bathing, boating, fishing, 
hunting and other sports, are some of the 
many things that go to make Tacoma one 
of the most, if not the most, desirable resi- 
dence cities, especially during the summer, 
anywhere in America. 

Tacoma is built. on a peninsula, having 
Commencement Bay and the Puyallup River 
on the east and north, and the Narrows, an 
arm of Puget Sound, on the west. Beauti- 
ful islands covered with forests of conifers, 
among which on clearings are numerous 
fruit orchards, with summer residences along 
the shores, are to be seen from the city. On 
the waters surrounding the city and the is- 
lands, boating, bathing and fishing is en- 
joyed to the fullest extent. Salmon and sal- 
mon-trout are the fish mostly taken, while 
in the streams and lakes near Tacoma are 
found the gamy trout and bass. All sorts 
of game is to be had in season. 

Pierce County, in which Tacoma is lo- 
cated, has the greatest diversity of scenery 
and altitude of probably any county in the 
United States, extending from sea level at 
Tacoma, to the heights of Mount Tacoma, 
(14,528 feet), the top of the grandest glacial 
and volcanic peak on the continent. This 
gradual rise from Tacoma to Mount Tacoma, 
within a distance of sixty miles, takes in level 
prairies dotted with trees, then forests of fir 
and cedar, with dense undergrowth of ferns, 
etc., among which are lakes and streams, 
with rich valleys in which berries, fruit, hops 
and produce grow in great luxuriance. As 
the mountain is neared the scenery grows 
more rugged and beautiful. 
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The trip either by way of the Tacoma East- 
ern railroad or over the highway that is being 
built jointly by the Pierce County commis- 
sioners and the government, to Mount Ta- 
coma, lying in the midst of the Rainier Na- 
tional Park and Rainier Forest Reserve, is 
a rare scenic treat. Big trees, picturesque 
waterfalls, rugged rocks and trout streams 
are seen on the way up to the eternal snow 
of the mountain. Only a few hours’ run 
from Tacoma, the exclusive gateway to the 
mountain, one may step onto the glaciers and 
snow fields, a rare treat in the summer time. 


1—Section of Washington Fir, More Than Ten Feet in Diameter and Scaling 10,264 Feet of Lumber, Board Meas- 
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interesting and insiructive. As the summer 
advances, the ice in the glaciers melts, form: 
ing along their courses immense crevasses, 
and, at the terminals, caves of great extent 
and brilliant coloring. ‘Thousands of tourists 
visit this enchanted region. 

Tacoma has fourteen hundred acres of 
public parks, in which flowers bloom most of 
the year, roses being especially abundant 
and beautiful. More than forty miles of 
paved streets connecting the parks and lead- 
ing out to the beautiful prairies south of the 
city make Tacoma an ideal place for automo- 








ure; Cut by St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company’s Mill at Tacoma, the Largest Sawmill in the World. 
2—One of the Many Miles of Handsome Residence Streets in the City of Tacoma. 
3—Portion of Paradise Valley and South Slope of Mt. Tacoma; Altitude of Foreground, 7000 ft. Photo by A. H. Barnes. 
4—The Agricultural Resources Tributary to the City of Tacoma. A Fruit-canning Plant at Puyallup, Nine Miles From 


Tacoma. 
Living for an Entire Family. 


There are more than 32,000 acres of ice and 
snow on the mountain. Between the fifteen 
or more glaciers which are the source of 
water power approximating that of Niagara 
Falls, are beautiful natura] parks, which 
during June, July, August and September 
are dotted with myriads of bright-hued flow- 
ers that appear as the snow recedes. Bota- 
nists have found something like 500 known 
varieties. Plant and animal life, all under 
the protection of the government, is most 


In the Valley of the Puyallup Fruit and Berry Farms, Only Five Acres Usually, — a Splendid 


hoto by Avery. 


biling and cycling. The country roads ex- 
tend through the berry and hop fields of the 
Puyallup Valley, where a few acres of the 
rich soil are sufficient to afford a good live- 
lihood for any family. This fertile region 
is becoming noted as the home of the rasp- 
berry. Large canneries, one located at Puy- 
allup and the other at Sumner, preserve tons 
of the surplus fruit and garden produce of 
all kinds grown throughout this delectable 
region. 
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HAPPY HOURS ON SUMMER SEAS 


By MITCHELL MANNERING 


UT of the cavernous depths of a New 

York pier steamed the good ship “‘An- 
tilles” at full speed, circling like a bird around 
the visible curves and hidden windings of the 
fairway, and shot down the harbor shrieking 
a salute from her deep-toned siren to friends 
and port. From decks there was much waving 
of hands and dainty linen to friends on the 
wharf, for the “Antilles,” circling “the big 
toe” of the northern continent, was to round 
the keys of Florida to.New Orleans, Queen 
City of the Great Gulf Ports. 

I stood abaft the smoke-house—note that 
word ‘“‘abaft,” as evidence that I am already 
growing truly nautical—with a cap firmly 
drawn down over my brows, gazing back at 
that wonder of American—nay, of earthly 
cities—the giant metropolis whose “sky- 
scrapers” unrivaled in the history of the 
world’s architecture, rose immense, impres- 
sive and wonderful, bathed in the brilliant 
noonday sun. As we pointed out into the 
open sea there was perhaps just a suspicion 
of gray—or rather of green—in their glorious 


array, in anticipation of mal-de-mer. But, as 
I said before, standing ‘‘abaft” the smoke- 
house and looking out on the water, I felt 
a thrill of enthusiasm as there came into my 
mind the text or lesson of the voyage. Old 
Glory floated proudly in the stern of the ‘An- 
tilles,’” and here was I, on the deck of an 
American ship, under the Stars and Stripes, 
embarking on an ocean voyage; and this, 
mind you, in these later days is a compara- 
tively rare occurrence, for only two per cent 
of all the shipping tonnage leaving American 
ports today ‘fly the American flag. 


* * * 


As we sailed down the harbor we passed 
within speaking distance of the Statue of 
Liberty, bathed in the full light of the spring 
sunshine. On the left the shore line of Coney 
Island, the great seaside playground of the 
metropolis, stretched away to the north and 
east. On either hand were suburban cen- 
ters of manufacture and business, and, see- 
ing the great buildings marshaled row on 
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row, and the ever-jetting little puffs of white 
steam from many exhausts, all somehow 
suggested that these were the busy batteries 
of modern business. Obsolete, antiquated, 
deserted Fort Washington and rows of now 
useless fortifications which have cost many 
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millions, seem to have been supplanted by 
these commercial batteries and the acrid 
powder-smoke of salute has given place to 
the incessant, strenuous “puff, puff” of the 
exhausts and the white steam-clouds from 
skyscrapers and factories. 

A profit of travel seldom considered is 
the possibility of making lasting friendships; 
and yet, in going over the list of friends made 
in the voyages and travels of twenty years, 
I feel that all other possessions fade into in- 
significance; for, once under way on an 
extended trip, the average American, as a 
usual thing, becomes his real-self. On this 
voyage I felt well repaid in finding such a 
friend’as Joseph Campbell, a Scotchman. 

The Southern Pacific folders announcing 
the sailings of the magnificent steamships of 
their unparalleled coast-line service are veri- 
table nautical time-tables, and the passenger, 
as he sits at his ease, can tell, almost always 
without compass, log or chart, just where 
he is, at any given hour and day. The At- 
lantic steamship service of the Southern Pa- 
cific Company, without doubt the finest of its 
kind in the world, is run strictly on railroad 
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schedule time, and it is needless to say that 
every luxury and convenience known to 
railway travel is added to the solid comforts 
and incomparable delights of a luxurious sea 
voyage. A transcontinental journey by this 
line combines all the pleasures of a trans- 
Atlantic voyage, with 
the variety of a trans- 
continental rail tour, 
and the trip broken at 
New Orleans for a few 
days’ sight-seeing. 
es 


From the time that 
the ‘‘Antilles” started 
at full speed in the 
bustling harbor of 
New York her rapid 
flight scarcely slack- 
ened until the boat 
whirled around the 
crescent bend of the 
Father of Waters at 
New Orleans. During 
our first afternoon on 
board the burden of 
general conversation 
was the weather we 
were likely to encounter in rounding Cape 
Hatteras, and there was many a lingering 
look when it was announced that our last 
glimpse of land for a time would be the 
yeautiful shore line revealing Atlantic City 
at sunset. 

What a relief it was to a wearied editor 
just to go out on deck and let the wind whistle 
around one, or stand at the prow of the ves- 
sel and watch the lace-like drapery of foam 
that gathered at the bows and clung about 
the hull of the great vessel. Standing in the 
bow, I watched the tireless, darting Mother 
Cary’s chickens, who seemed loath to get out 
of the way as the boat plunged through the 
great green surges and the spume thrown up 
by the piercing prow seemed a perennial foun- 
tain rising sparkling from the sun. That after- 
noon’s luxury began with the sweet reaction 
from the strenuous haste and tension with 
which every New Yorker tries to gain the 
same goal at the same time, and we, happy 
voyageurs, out in the open, and breathing 
the moist salty air, enjoyed every moment 
and every incident of our voyage. Of course 
the steamship “‘Antilles” is fitted up with all 
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the luxuries of modern steamship travel, and, 
‘like the small boy, I could not resist the im- 
pulse to try everything in the state-room. 
First I set the electric stove at work, for there 
was something of a chill in the air; then to 
turn on the switch and see if it were a real 
candle hanging ready for use—the applica- 
tion of a match soon decided. ‘Then I looked 
over the new port-hole covers of cathedral 
glass, so easily opened or secured by con- 
venient screw fastenings—something new. 
Everything was artistic and pleasant to the 
eye, but it was equally evident that long stern 
struggles with sea and tempests was fully 
provided for, and the possibility of a fire at 
sea was more than hinted at in snow-white 
hose and bright brass nozzles. ‘There were 
also yellow “hospital” buckets, made to hang 
on the rail, like a cash register, and which are 
often convenient but not especially associated 
with pleasant memories. As I was rushing 
about, trying to see everything on the ship 
in one day, my friend Campbell tried to 
restrain my needless haste. ‘‘What’s the 
use of rushing. We have five whole days 
before us—and I’m a 
commuter, too. And, 
say,” says Campbell; 
“won't we be jolly good 
friends by that time, 
and have a chance to 
see all the sights on 
board ship, too, by that 
time?” And I agreed. 
By leaving New York 
on Wednesday and ar- 
riving at New Orleans 
on Monday, we made 


the trip nearly as 
quickly as by rail. 
> ok oe 

Sailing under the 


colors of Commodore 
E. H. Harriman, Cap- 
tain Woodard, a typical 
State of Maine “skip- 
per,” in charge of the 
“Antilles”, was in 
every sense the ideal sea captain. Just as 
the thin spider-web of the Suspension Bridge 
was fading away the “Antilles” saluted a 
four-masted schooner then slowly coming up 
the harbor. Captain Woodard, the son, on 
his magnificent steamer, was greeting his 
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father, the captain of the schooner. Here 
was an incident that showed that the old- 
time sea-going spirit of patriotic pride 
in our merchant marine, which we are apt 
to overlook in our close hunt for the dollars 
of the interior, still exists and is only sleep- 
ing and not dead, as some would have us 
believe. 

The first day at sea we huddled about the 
decks in overcoats, shivering with the chill 
April winds, and steamer chairs were seldom 
in commission. There was something cozy 
and homelike in going down to our cabin 
to find that the gracious lady had already 
begun “‘housekeeping at sea.” When the seas 
began to run high we studied the map with 
the realization that, on an American boat, 
under the American flag, we were running 
down the coast of over two thousand miles 
of the immense shore line of the republic, and 
that, with the Panama Canal once completed, 
a continuous ocean coast line of six thousand 
miles would be girdled under the Stars and 
Stripes, a maritime empery unrivaled by any 
other nation in the world’s history. 





SMOKING-ROOM 


At dinner the passenger list, as revealed 
by its active representatives, lacked neither 
variety nor pleasant interest. There was, 
of course, the usual number of bridal couples, 
and one modest little couple from sedate 
Philadelphia was the only one that fooled 
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us. There, too, was Captain H. E. Nichols 
of New York, a veteran who has sailed the 
high seas all his life, but now simply makes 
a trip for his own pleasure every month or 
so to New Orleans and back; for, as the 
Captain grimly remarked: “Why, sailing 



















OLD SPANISH COURT-YARD, NEW 


on these ships is like being on your own 
yacht, and with such officers as Captain 
Woodard, Purser Burnett and Steward Byrne, 
what more could be desired?” 

Early on the second morning we found 
ourselves well off Norfolk, approaching Hat- 
teras, and it was observed that many of the 
passengers began to chew gum more vigor- 
ously than ever. In the library young men 
were busy at work recording the day’s events. 
The Sage of Orange was ready at any time 
for a discussion on pre-historic days or Aris- 
totle, Wordsworth, fore-ordination or the di- 
mensions of the Merry Widow hat. 

You may remember that the physical geog- 
raphy states that the Gulf Stream runs north, 
but you never realize it until you come to 
that wonderful course of salt water. Just 
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off Wilmington, North Carolina, the steamer 
strikes the five and six knot current of the 
stream, and veers to the left. A little later 
a straight course is taken for Jupiter Light, 
which is some distance above Palm Beach. 
At noon we come in sight of the Diamond 
Shoal, off Hatteras, where a red light-ship is 
anchored fourteen miles from shore. Here the 
sailors came out in small boats to meet us, 
and we threw them a bundle of papers. These 
may have been a little water-soaked in trans- 
shipment, but I fancy the reading was as 
fully appreciated by the sailors as if de- 
livered directly through the United States 
mail. 
oe ae Pak 

It was a perfect, a beautiful night when 
along the coast the great steamer sailed south- 
ward within one mile of Palm Beach, tkat 
splendid Floridian resort. The true course 
here lies just inside the Gulf Stream and 
within a mile of the shore. The captain 
never left the bridge that night, 
keeping a sharp lookout as we 
passed Cary’s Fort Reef Light 
and picking out, one by one, the 
dangerous spots known by such 
odd names as Pickle’s Reef 
and Coffin Patch, of course by 
no means forgetting Alligator 
Reef. This beautiful sail along 
the shores of Florida is without 
parallel in the world. Talk 
about the beautiful blue Bay 
of Naples and the brilliancy of 
sunset colors in the Mediter- 
ranean! Nothing can equal the 
brilliant green, gold, rose, purple and indigo 
hues presenting panoramas and vistas that 
delight the soul, with beautiful landscapes 
and such lights on sea and shore as only 
come from the hands and pencil of the 
Divine Master. 

The greatest excitement and interest on 
the “starboard” side was awakened by the 
view of the extension of the Florida East 
Coast Railway, without doubt the most re- 
markabie railway in the world. We could 
see with the naked eye the miles and miles 
of viaducts oversea, connecting the coral 
keys. In the distance the works looked like 
a forest of trees, and as we drew closer we 
could see the long white streaks of the rail- 
road embankment firmly embedded and mak- 
ing a continuous viaduct comb across the 
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horizon. The grade of this railway was 
eagerly followed by our passengers as far as 
Sombrero Reef Light, where the road now 
terminates. This is the only place in the 
world where the islands are called “keys.”’ 
Signaling the wireless station at Sand Key, 
we looked upon the picturesque city of Key 
West, which has played an important part 
in history. Here buildings roofed in red tile 
cover the key or island, and a very cosmo- 
politan population inhabits the only city in 
the United States where frost has never 
been known. It was at one time a great 
rendezvous for pirates 
and Cuban adventurers. 
The hoarse whistle of the 
“Antilles,” giving her 
signal of two-two-four, 
verified the information 
sent by wireless. 

It was a jolly crew 
that made up the pas- 
senger list on the “An- 
tilles.” At the tables 
there was always a ring 
of merry laughter, and 
known 


every subject 

to the human _ tongue 
was discussed. The 
clock in the dining 
room was set fifteen 


minutes farther ahead 
every day, to make up 
the difference of time 
between New York and New Orleans—one 
hour. 


* * * 


After passing Hatteras, overcoats and rugs 
were left behind. The balmy breath of the 
Southern seas and the warm sunshine made 
the days delightful. Watching from the 
ship’s head, one could discern the ragged 
edge of the Gulf Stream which the vessel 
was skirting. We could see the trail of an 
“oiler” —a steamer with a cargo of petroleum 
—where the oil pumped up with its bilge- 
water had left an unbroken “slick” in its 
wake; and the old-time traveler regaled us 
with many stories of how numerous storms 
and wrecks had been averted by a few bar- 
rels of oil. While it does not reduce the 
size of the waves, it prevents them from 
breaking inboard and the wind from rais- 
ing that curling, foaming crest which is so 
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This is 


much dreaded in a heavy storm. 
one of the great highways of the American 
seas, and ever as we rushed south we saw 
the schooners, brigs and brigantines of the 
West Indian trade, making good northing 
under a fair wind called ‘“‘windjammer” by 
the crews of steam craft. The “tramp” 


steamers’ officers were watching with jealous 
care the course taken by the regular “‘liners,” 
to cut corners on the course to Galveston. 
A host of yachts, ‘‘turtles,” sponge-fishers 
and smaller craft were seen on every hand, 
and the swift automobiles and blooded car- 





riage and saddle horses of the seacoast hotel- 
dwellers were not infrequently under our 
glasses. This scenery made up a day of 
surpassing interest, in which every hour 
seemed to glide away with unwelcome ra- 
pidity. 

After passing Tortugas Light, the course 
was set direct for the Delta of the Mississippi. 
The Dry Toytugas were frequently mentioned 
in the days of the Civil War, and here Dr. 
Mudd, one of the men implicated in the 
Booth conspiracy to assassinate Abraham 
Lincoln, was imprisoned for some years. It 
has been facetiously remarked that here 
originated that classic phrase of the times 
“his name was mud.” 

Sunday was a warm day in the Gulf, but, 
thanks to a sea-breeze of fifteen knots an 
hour, electric fans buzzing in the state-rooms, 
and linen suits, we found no reason for dis- 
comfort. 
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On Friday evening, about the time every- 
one was becoming well acquainted, the ener- 
getic Mack, “‘of Brooklyn, N. Y.,” who has 
all the essential capacities of the impresario, 
had all the arrangements made for a con- 
tinuous evening performance. ‘For,’ said 
Mack, ‘“‘never before has such an array of 
human intelligence and brilliancy been gath- 
ered aboard one ship,” and in a few min- 
utes he had his program completed. So 
we had a daintily-sweet song, ‘‘ Mother,” by 
Steward MacDonald, late in service on a 
Fall River liner, after a tempestuous piano 
solo as overture. The reverend doctor gave a 
reading from Riley, and some one who had 
discovered a copy of ‘Heart Throbs” com- 
menced to read from it, and for a time that 
settled it. Every one wanted his favorite 
poem, but at last a young man with sadly 
interesting eyes read a poem “On Melan- 
choly,” and, without any disrespect, I think 
we all appreciated the ‘‘ Merry Widow Waltz,” 
given to cheer us up and remind us of the 
Great White Way of New York. There were 
speeches and singing, and then Master French 
marched up to the piano and gave us a selec- 
tion that proved he had kept up his prac- 
tice. 

Mack was asked why he had insisted on 
having the concert early, and with a grave 
look he announced: ‘’Tis well to perform 
while the water is smooth.” There was, of 
course, a supper “‘after the theater,” but the 
incidents of all our doings during this cruise 
were so related to the general personnel of 
the people on board that one needs to know 
them to understand all its humor and enjoy- 
ment. No respect was paid to the conven- 
tionalities; everybody was in the mood for 
a good time, and they had it. That pas- 
senger list of one hundred people represented 
every section of the United States. There 
were people returning to Walla Walla; those 
who had made a trip around the Horn from 
Seattle to New York in seven weeks, at the 
same rate paid by railroad ($72), which shows 
how inexpensive it is to travel, after all, 
if you can only master the luxury of time. 
Somehow we all got better acquainted in 
those five days than one would ordinarily 
in five years. Every one on board seemed 
to delight in telling their family history, and, 
of course, we all voted that this was an ex- 
ceptional passenger list, and when the pas- 
sengers, at that final concert, all joined hands 
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to sing ‘“‘Auld Lang Syne” we realized how 
much enjoyment can be derived by ‘“‘thaw- 
ing the ice” and dropping the conventional 
rules of city social life. When we started to 
sing ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,” Bunker Hill Thomp- 
son, in spite of the warning not to get it too 
high, pitched it at the altitude of high C. 
McManus stuck to it bravely to the last, 
until he nearly cracked his throat. Then a 
revised edition was started, and was growled 
out in the gurgling depths below the staff. 


* * * 


Many people have made their first ocean 
voyage on these superb deep-sea-going ships 
of the Southern Pacific to New Orleans. 
They are furnished and equipped in every 
way equal to the trans-Atlantic “liners” and 
constitute a splendid sea-going training school. 
After making one of these trips, the dread 
and apprehension of an ocean voyage is over- 
come. 

Mr. C. F. Daly, traffic manager of the 
New York Central lines, made his first ocean 
voyage on the good ship “Antilles” to New 
Orleans and return. His expressed appre- 
ciation of that trip was an encomium that 
has the basis of practical knowledge of what 
passenger traffic in general demands. For 
a railroad man of the prominence of Mr. 
Daly to commend anything that concerns 
schedules, promptness and safety of passenger 
traffic is a supreme test. He felt quite like 
a sailor after his return and his appreciation 
of Captain Woodard and his splendid ser- 
vice on the good ship “Antilles” is corrobo- 
rated by the thousand passengers who pass 
“round the horn” of Florida, between two 
of the most interesting terminal points and 
seaports that one can discern on the map. 


* * *, 


Tt all seems like a dream. A few days 
only have passed, and we are back home again 
after this delightful voyage on American seas; 
but how vividly I can recall that splendid 
night when we entered South Pass, the mouth 
of the Mississippi. Here the rich lands of 
the delta of the Father of Waters surpass in 
fertility those of the Nile delta in ancient 
Egypt. In the days of Cleopatra the boats 
were pulled along the Nile by galley slaves, 
and thousands of serfs lived but to serve one 
person; but the voluptuous queen in all her 
glory never had more comfort than that 
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afforded the passengers on the Southern Pa- 
cific steamer “Antilles,” as we glided up the 
narrowing channel. 


* * * 


On a trip of this kind I usually lay aside 
several bushels of reading matter, but as 
Emerson said: ‘‘We have to talk to know 
how to think.” It is surprising how sensible, 
thoughtful and philosophic people will talk 
when isolated on board ship. I found time, 
however, to read something of the taking of 
New Orleans by the Spanish. On that night 
there was a terrific storm of thunder and 
lightning, which was looked upon as an ill 
omen for the new Spanish owners. New 
Orleans was, primarily, French and Acadian 
to the core, and, in spite of the four changes 
of flag, has retained the impress of the orig- 
inal French settlers. 

Our red and green fireworks were discerned 
by the pilot at 9 p.m., and the pool was de- 
cided. Then the great cyclone storm that 
started down the Mississippi Valley struck 
us. The air suddenly cooled, and the thun- 
der and lightning came upon us. What a 
dramatic entrance it was! There were the 
great Eads jetties reaching out like tawny 
fingers in the Gulf, and we reached the great 
Pass as the thunders rolled and the lightnings 
flashed. The green tropical foliage, lit up by 
the levin-flash, reminded one of a splendid 
scene at the theater. The great tall sentinel 
lighthouses almost at the end of the jetties, 
stand out in bold perspective. 

Late that night we remained on deck, look- 
ing upon a scene that will never be forgotten, 
as the storm came upon us with all the ma- 
jesty of a lurid pyrotechnic spectacle. In 
the early dawn we looked out on the contrast 
of calm and placid waters, and realized why 
the Acadians, when driven from the St. Law- 
rence, felt they had found a replica of their 
exiled homes on the banks of the Mississippi. 
The peaked spires of the tiny churches nestle 
among great trees overhung with moss; bells 
tinkled in the distance, and here and there 
plantations with their old mansions and great 
rich fields stretched away on every side be- 
neath the level of the river. Then we passed 


the great battle-ground where Andrew Jack- 
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son won undying fame; and, winding around 
bend after bend in the early dawning, we 
came at last to that Great Bend in the river 
which gives New Orleans the name of the 
“Crescent City,” and in that city the river 
flows north. On the opposite bank was Al- 
giers. Here we were at last in one of the 
great historical cities of the ante bellum days, 
when rich plantations of sugarcane, cotton, 
and rice made New Orleans one of the wealth- 
iest markets in the world. Here was the 
storm-center of that great Mississippi Bubble 
in which John Law figured so conspicuously 
in France. Here the Caskett girls had come 
from La Belle France to find husbands in 
the New World—and here were we. 


* * * 


On the paved levees or banks of the rivers 
were evidences of the activities of the great 
port of the South. The line was thrown, 
the great steamer sidled up to the levee, and 
with a regretful “good-bye” to the captain 
and his gallant crew we stepped on shore. 

No voyage I have ever taken was more 
replete with real enjoyment and solid satis- 
faction. While never passing from under 
the folds of the old flag, we had gone from 
New York, the Giant City of the World, with 
its maelstrom of business activities and ac- 
centuated American ways, to an historical 
and quaint city which still retains the mystic 
atmosphere of foreign lands. Going or com- 
ing, the transcontinental passengers always 
count on spending some delightful days in 
New Orleans. We had to say “good-bye” 
to our fellow-travelers, but even in those few 
days in New Orleans, going about the streets 
and markets, we did not feel that we were 
strangers, for here and there from rubber- 
neck automobiles or Ponca car the passengers 
from the “Antilles” exchanged comrade greet- 
ings. At Bourgeut’s we met for breakfast 
and pledged love and remembrance in the 
famous coffee of the French market. We 
felt loath to say the final “good-bye,” but 
the sweet and pleasant memories of those 
golden days, sailing along the shores of the 
Atlantic on the good ship “Antilles,” will 
never fade, for life has few such delightful 
experiences. 














THE ERA OF CHEERFULNESS 


VERY decade has its peculiar emotion, the outgrowth of sentiment distinctive of the 
times. How refreshing it was to hear the other day from a friend that he believed “the 
popularity of happiness” was at hand,—actually the rage. In years past there have been 
periods noted for anathema and criticism, for religious revivals and for strange and startling 
revelations, but now we have again a recurring Era of Cheerfulness. 

Similar changes are manifest in literature—each century or half century has its own pe- 
culiar features. At one time literature was chiefly religious, composed of sermons, dissertations 
and discussions upon various points of doctrine; then there was an era of diary and essay 
writing; then an era of history; then the sudden reaction to Fielding, Sterne and Smollet; then 
back again to poetry, art and fiction in vast variety, for the literature of the day is the reflec- 
tion of popular emotion. 

As a natural evolution we have the Era of Cheerfulness—gloom is fading rapidly into the 
mists of the past, not only in literature but in conduct and even in dress. There was a time 
when it was considered essential that a widow should be heavily weighted with ‘‘weeds” and 
that certain forms should be observed because society would be startled if they were omitted. 

A similar change is apparent in literature and habits of thought, and many modern “isms” 
are new forms of the old doctrine of cheerfulness, which has never before been so clearly 
evolved. 

The popular infection may be observed in correspondence. Even business men write to 
each other how they have waited until temper cooled and then have sent a cheery letter that 
brought back an instant apology from the aggressor. One man says, “I am sorry I wrote 
that last letter—I was angry and went off half-cocked, but did not see my own folly until I 
received your kindly reply.”” Though we have had to gulp down indignation and try very 
hard before the proper outlook could be reached, we found it is all in the view-point. 

“Grief may be joy misunderstood ” 


* * * 


HERE is a portion of our office known as “the kink corner,” and there at times it looks as 
though we had an extra invoice of trouble. A man writes a very irate letter about some 
neglect or carelessness of which the magazine has been guilty; then with all our might we try 
the new doctrine on him and the correspondence never fails to bring a generous response in 
the shape of an earnest expression of cheerfulness. It is like the cabalistic hand-clasp of 











THE HAPPY HABIT 


some of the mystic orders—see two old chaps meet—they shake hands with doubtful expres- 
sion, but if the right “grip” is given how the kindly faces brighten and how eagerly they talk 
about the ‘‘good old times.” The sign manual of cheerfulness is a smile that rises first in the 
eyes, spreads to the mouth, and then fades away slowly from the face. Not a mere grin or 
contortion of the facial muscles, but a smile that expresses itself in every action. 

Traveling over the country I find hung in conspicuous places in various business concerns 
and offices just such mottoes as 









































“Smile.” | | ““Keep smiling.” 
“Be good-natured until ten o'clock.” | | “*Tis better to smile than to frown.” | 
| “Laugh and the world laughs with you.” 
| “Don’t grunt, do your stunt.” | | “A merry heart goes all the day.” 








They catch the eye even in the midst of the ‘“‘rush hours.” Messages of cheerfulness have 
supplanted the severely scriptural injunctions and mottoes that occupied the place of honor 
over the door in old-time parlors. Who can look upon the word “smile” without feeling a 
twitching about the corners of the mouth? 

The era of cheerfulness was manifest at the great political conventions of 1908 and the 
photographers taking snap-shots insisted upon a smile from the subject and got it. Amid the 
storm of protest and the calls of “Time” at the conventions, did you not notice how the man 
who wore a smile usually obtained a hearing? Did you not perceive that the man with a mes- 
sage of cheerfulness was patiently listened to? All this foretells an atmosphere of good nature 
in the campaigns, for it is impossible to get ‘‘blood-mad,” when the cohorts are all smiling as 
they did at the recent conventions. In fact, the “‘candidate smile” has become quite the 
popular facial expression. Most of the delegates went along broadly elated, probably ex- 
pecting that the camera man might catch them at any moment. It is becoming unfashionable 
to talk of ailments and wailments; it is a happy change. Jeremiah and his lamentations have 
had a long inning and now give way to Solomon and his Songs of Cheerfulness. Solomon, 
it will be observed, was a wise man. We no longer insist on the repetition of that old saying 
“IT am enjoying poor health.” 


* * * 


T is quite easy to test the force of a smile; go through an office and on whom do your eyes 
rest longest—it is not on the grave and important manager, but on the happy lad or girl 
who beams over the work in hand, and turns with a ready laugh in answer to even a time-worn 
joke. It is the way we pass to and from work that tells the story of the domestic life of the 
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THE HAPPY HABIT 


establishment. If you see a lot of people come out chatting and laughing and bidding each 
other a hearty “good-night,” it is probable that all is well indoors during the day. 

We had just moved into a new office, having another floor of our building added to the 
one occupied. When I came in, the first morning after the flitting, everything was topsy-turvy, 
for the carpenters had not quite finished; I felt rather discouraged; there was much pressing 
work to get through that day, which must be completed regardless of the condition of the 
office. As I advanced I saw a picture that I shall never forget. 

One of our younger clerks sat on the floor, with a face bright as the morning, as cheerful 
as though she had been at home crimping her hair to go to a birthday party, instead of getting 
ready to enter upon a day’s campaign of straightening out kinks. A mass of papers strewed 
the floor which she assorted while waiting for the men to arrive and place her desk so that it 
would be possible for her to use it. Her smile and “good-morning” were better than a ton 
of tonics and appetizers. The desk was a mere incident to her work. 

What a delight we took in getting everything shipshape; no housekeepers ever enjoyed 
new furniture more than we did—discussing just where the desks were to go, and avoiding 
the making of corners where dust might collect—‘“‘let’s have everything so that it can be swept 
all around” we said, as we planned just how to make our working home pleasant, where we 
might enjoy eight hours out of the twenty-four. We are getting more breathing space all 
the time and adding more little pieces of statuary and other things that will provoke to nobler 
thoughts and cheerfulness. Franklin, the Venus de Milo and other old friends preserved in 
statuary have been rejuvenated and seem to enjoy the change—and the fresh bath. Now I 
understand what house-cleaning may mean to housekeepers—change, variety—just something 
to maintain a radiant glow of cheerfulness. 

Vacation days are just the time to cultivate cheerfulness, one might as well practise that 
as rowing or swimming—it is an accomplishment that would assuredly be oftener used if 
once well-learned—and you will find that you have a capacity for wholesome, genial good- 
nature that you never dreamed of possessing. This does not mean that you will never be 
annoyed, because even the most cheerful people become very indignant at times, but a 
moment after they are laughing at their own wrath. This is not what aggravates your neigh- 
bors—it is the constant whine and yowl. A good, explosive blast of anger is tolerated. It 
is possible to think cheerfully, and to control your thoughts when they threaten to slip off into 
gloomy channels. ‘Try it and see if you do not believe that the infectious “‘habit of cheerful- 
ness” is one of the hopeful signs of the times. If not, post up optimistic mottoes about your 
den, office and living rooms, and you’ll choose Cheerfulness every time and refuse all substi- 
tutes. The Era of Cheerfulness promises a time of general content and happiness and 
abounding prosperity and plenty which even the apprehension of panic cannot dissolve. 














BURLINGTON, IOWA'S PIONEER CITY 


By GEORGE 


URLINGTON, famous the world over 

because of its namesake, the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railway, is situated 
on the west bank of the Father of Waters 
where it is crossed by the main line of the 
Burlington Railroad. One of the pioneer 
cities of the West, its name is interlocked 
with early memories of Keokuk and Black- 
hawk and their Indian tribes. The Indians 
who had a trading post here for many years 
called the place Sho-ko-kon, meaning ‘Flint 
Hills,” a name which is often used with refer- 
ence to the present city. Burlington was first 
settled in 1832, and the first store was started 
the following year. From a small trading 
post on the river bank, the settlement rapidly 
grew, later being incorporated under the 
name of Burlington. 

For many years Burlington was the largest 
city in Iowa, and when Iowa territory was 
formed Burlington was made its first capital. 
However, after the burning of the old state- 
house, the seat of government was removed 
to Iowa City, and afterwards to Des Moines. 
It was in Burlington that the nickname 
“‘Hawk-Eye” was first applied to the citizens 
of Iowa and under this name one of the 
most widely-known newspapers of Iowa has 
had a continuous existence for over seventy 
years, the Burlington Hawk-Eye. 

For beauty of natural situation, Burling- 
ton has few superiors. Located upon high 
hills overlooking the Mississippi River, she 
presents a magnificent view to the observer 
who first sees her from the Illinois or eastern 
shore. From these same hills, or rather 
bluffs, the view of the river and surrounding 
country is glorious, affording a panorama 
rivalling the Hudson. As Rome was, so is 
Burlington known by her hills; not seven, 
but four bearing the names North, South, 
Prospect and West. Many citizens taking 
advantage of the natural location, build 
stately mansions upon the bluffs, while others 
have equally beautiful residences further in- 
land. Among the latter is “The Apple 
Trees,” the home of the late C. E. Perkins 
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who for more than a score of years was presi- 
dent of the Burlington Railway, making the 
road what it is today. It is interesting to 
note here that Senator John H. Gear and 
Senator Grimes, two of Iowa’s famous men, 
claimed this city for a residence as did also 
Rear Admiral Remey of the United States 
Navy and General Corse to whom Sherman 
signaled ‘Hold the fort, for I am coming.” 

Burlington in educational work, both reli- 
gious and secular, ranks with any city. She 
isa city of schoolsand churches. Many noted 
divines have at different times made this their 
home. Bishop McCabe, the famous Metho- 
dist “Fighting Parson,” was converted in 
“Old Zion Church.” Here at one time lived 
Reverend Robert Burdette, divine, philos- 
opher and humorist who earned his national 
reputation while a resident of this city. He 
is now pastor of the largest congregation in 
Los Angeles. The one who deserves par- 
ticular mention, however, is Dr. William E. 
Salter, who has been pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church since 1846, giving it over 
three score years of faithful service. At the 
age of eighty-five Dr. Salter is still active in 
mind and body, and within the past few years 
has completed a history of Iowa. 

The public schools of Burlington are su- 
perior to cities of her size and splendid in- 
struction is offered in all scholastic lines. 
The public library, built without the 
aid of Carnegie, is of beautiful red sand- 
stone. 

The different hills of Burlington have their 
individual parks, but ‘he park of Burlington 
is the one donated by the late P. M. Crapo, 
for whom it is named. It is located on a 
beautiful bluff giving a splendid view of the 
river. Here is lodged a stone and flagstaff, 
commemorative of the landing in 1805 of 
Lieutenant Zebulon Pike, who was then en- 
route to that great West which has immortal- 
ized him with its Pike’s Peak. This beautiful 
park contains about fifty acres of woodland, 
drives and flowers. In summer-time it isa 
favorite haunt of Burlington’s nature-loving 
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peopie, who gladly take this opportunity to 
rest from the toil of the day. 

Because of its river facilities, Burlington 
was an important trading point from the very 
start, but in 1855 its value as a shipping cen- 
ter was greatly enhanced by the completion 
cf the Chicago and Burlington Railroad to 
the east side of the Mississippi. The river 
was crossed soon afterward, and the road 
extended west under the name of the Burling- 
ton and Missouri River, being the first rail- 
road to cross the Mississippi. Other branches 
were built soon afterward in many different 
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of the freight-rate question and the possibility 
that the result will eventulaly be a “‘distance 
tariff.” In this case, a person will have to 
pay the same rate per mile for a long haul 
that he would for a shorter one, thus giving 
to those who can reach the most people 
with the shortest haul the advantage. At the 
present time the rate is so arranged that it 
costs less per mile for the long hauls than it 
does for the shorter ones. For the manu- 
facturer shipping to Burlington, there is the 
Mississippi basic rate, as there is also the 
Missouri rate to Omaha, which is another 





directions to tap the surrounding country. 

It has been a noticeable fact that the ten- 
dency of the past few years has been for great 
industries to make the Middle West more and 
more the basis of their operations. A con- 
stant stream of people has been flowing west- 
ward, so that at the present time the center 
of population is located in the Missisippi 
Valley. To keep within distance of their 
consumers, it has been necessary for the 
producers to follow this tide of population. In 
a country of such great progress, and where 
there is such keen competition the manufac- 
tories must be centrally located, or it is im- 
possible to contend with rivals on account 
of freight rates. 

Another important factor denoting the 
necessity of central location is the agitation 
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basic point in regard to freight rates. How- 
ever, when now shipping to points between 
Burlington and Omaha, the rate is nearly 
as high as to Omaha for the reason that it 
is the rate to Burlington plus the rate for the 
shorter haul. 

Burlington is exceedingly fortunate in that 
she has the two essential modes of transpor- 
tation. She can ship her goods to all parts 
of the world either by rail or by water. As 
has been stated before, the name Burlington 
is so interlocked with that of the Burlington 
Railway that it is almost impossible to sepa- 
rate them. The city of Burlington is fed by 
a wonderful system of railway lines. Every 
portion of the country is drained by some 
line, while the shortest route from Chicago 
to Omaha and Denver passes through this 
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city. The main line of the Burlington, run- 
ning almost directly east and west at this 
point, is in itself a great acquisition to any 
commercial center. Besides this there are 
lines running to the northeast, southeast, 
south, southwest, northwest, while the Rock 
Island extends northward to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. The latter road at the present 
time has a movement well under way for 


the extension of its line to the south, crossing . 


the river at Burlington by a new bridge, thus 
giving another entry into St. Louis. 
Burlington may well be likened to the hub 


of years. This canal will also emphasize the 
statement already made concerning the shift- 
ing of population toward the West, and will 
give a harbor at New Orleans for the ships 
of all nations. The recent action of the 
Waterways Commission tends to show that 
the future sea-going ships will be able to 
navigate the Mississippi River. Plans are 
now being laid to deepen the channel six 
feet from Minneapolis to Cairo and fifteen 
feet from Cairo to New Orleans. The carry- 
ing out of this plan will give cities located 
upon the river great commercial advantages 
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of an immense wheel, the railway lines rep- 
resenting the spokes, which extend in all 
directions for the strengthening of the whole. 
Besides tapping the adjacent territory of 
small cities and towns, several of the roads 
give excellent connections with other great 
railways at Kansas City, St. Louis and 
Minneapolis. 

Popular sentiment today seems to be turn- 
ing more and more toward the waterways 
as the coming mode of transportation, espe- 
cially for long and heavy hauls. It is the 
mode of the past, the natural mode, and con- 
stitutes an important factor in all transpor- 
tation problems. The Panama Canal is giv- 
ing to this country and the world advantages 
which will mean an advancement of hundreds 


in comparison to their inland sisters. 

These two systems, taken separately, offer 
many inducements, but when you consider 
them taken together their influence is mul- 
tiplied.” The river traffic affects freight rates. 
It is a well-known fact that freight rates are 
lower in summer than in winter, because of 
the water competition. The Diamond Jo 
line now runs steamers from St. Louis to 
Minneapolis, and the White Collar line 
handles the local freight. These two lines 
give good service at the present time, but 
after the deepening of the river, larger boats 
will be able to navigate the stream, thus in- 
creasing the service. 

Burlington, then, as a commercial center 
is of vast importance. It is located near the 
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center of population and in the heart of one 
of the richest agricultural regions of the 
world, but two hundred miles from Chicago 
and St. Louis and three hundred miles from 
Omaha and Minneapolis. It is the dual 
mode of transportation, however, which 
gives to Burlington its chief advantage. 

It would be an injustice to deal with the 
city of Burlington without mentioning some 
of its prominent commercial concerns. 

Among the oldest and best known indus- 
tries of Burlington is the Burlington Lum- 
ber Co. This company was organized nearly 
a half-century ago, by E. D. Rand, and is 
continued by his son, H. S. Rand, who is 
the president of the company. This com- 
pany claims the distinction of being one of 
the very few which still continues the cut- 
ting of white pine lumber after ninety per 
cent. of the mills operating twenty years ago 
have gone out of business. All of the lum- 
ber used by them is floated down the Missis- 
sippi from four hundred miles above Minne- 
apolis. Over three hundred men are em- 
ployed in the conducting of this business. 

Another of the important industries of 
this city is the Iowa Soap Company. The 
output of this industry is sold all over the 
United States, and is well-known in many 
homes. Besides the factory situated in this 
city, the company recently bought a branch 
factory located at Toledo, Ohio, competing 
for this plant with one of the largest soap 
manufacturers of the world. 

The Marble Works of O. M. Burrus & 
Bro. are well-known throughout this part of 
the country, and are the largest house doing 
this kind of work in the Middle West or 
West. Their stock includes monuments and 
all kinds of marble and granite work. 

W. W. Copeland, dealer in wholesale 
fruits, handles all the freshest fruits in the 
market, and covers a territory including most 
of Iowa and parts of Missouri and Illinois. 
This is one of the oldest firms of its kind in 
Towa and is located on the river front, where 
it has the advantage of both water and rail 
transportation. 

Clinton Copeland Company are manufac- 
turers of candies of all kinds. The brand 
for which they are especially noted is the 
“Holly Chocolates.” Over one hundred 
and twenty-five men are in their employ. 

The Lagamarcine-Grupe Wholesale Fruit 
Company is a firm which has been well-known 
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in Iowa, Illinois and Missouri for many years. 
It has branch houses in Ottumwa, Creston, 
Cedar Rapids, Clinton, Dubuque and Daven- 
port, which supply the territory in the-im- 
mediate vicinity. Its headquarters are in 
Burlington, also the home of the president 
of the company, Mr. W. H. Grupe. 


Other large firms are, The Murray Iron 
Works, Leopold Desk Company, Northwest- 
ern Cabinet Company, Burlington Basket 
Factory, Gardner Gould Candy Company, 
Churchill Drug Company, John Blaula & 
Sons, Burt-Zaiser Grocery Company and 
the Iowa Biscuit Company. 





THE CHARMS OF IOWA 
By EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


“T’HERE are mountains that companion 
With the choiring stars of morn; 
There are crests that catch the sunrise 
On the rocky Matterhorn; 
There are lordly peaks in Asia 
Snow crowned from year to year— 
But the low green hills of Iowa 
Take all the world with cheer! 


There are rivers famed in story; 
There are torrents famed in song; 
Forevermore through Egyptland 
Blue Nilus floweth strong; 
By castle, tower and temple 
The waves of Tiber roll— 
But the little streams of Iowa 
Dance silvery through the soul! 


There are blooms in Vallombrosia; 
There are flowers in Hermon dance; 
There are lilies on the banner, 
And in the fields of France; 
There are flowers that hide their beauty 
In some shady nook apart— 


_But the wild, wild rose of Iowa 


Makes fireside for the heart! 


There are doves that mourn to Thammuz 
In groves by eastern seas; 
In the Tuscan vales of sunlight 
There are Christfolk in the trees; 
The nightingales of England 
They sing at dusk forlorn— 
But the happy larks of Iowa 
Break sabbath noon and morn! 











By BENNETT CHAPPLE 
MY VISIT TO THE HOME OF FASHION 


AKE it from a “mere man” who has 
had a “look in” at Dame Fashion’s 
boudoir that 1908 is the banner season of 
them all in regard to Style—spelled with a 
capital ‘S.”* 
In a recent article on New York, the Giant 
City, I touched on some of its most conspicu- 
ous elements of greatness, but being of the 


masculine gender, I overlooked the highly 
important fact that New York is rivalling 
Paris and London as a centre of fashion. 

The American nation is acknowledged to 
be absolutely the best dressed, though when it 
comes to being “‘clothed upon,” the citizen 
esses outdo the citizens—man is lost in the 
ruffle; I mean shuffle. The American woman 

always insists on having the 
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Only Are Handled in This Building 


well 


The Largest Ladies’ Tailoring Establishment in the World—Mail Orders 


most becoming thing in color 
and style, and thus American 
designers who cater to this dis- 
criminating taste, have become 
the most proficient artists in the 
world in their particluar line. 
ee ae 

Twenty years ago a young 
man who then was but nineteen 
years of age realized this deter- 
mination of American women to 
be well dressed, and, with that 
keen business acumen which is 
the genius of the present age, 
prepared to serve them in things 
‘dear to the heart of woman,” 
as they had never before been 
served; the result is that today 
the National Cloak & Suit Com- 
pany of New York City is the 
largest tailoring establishment 
for ladies only in the world, and 
their beautiful style catalogue, 
published in the spring and fall, 
is the “book of reference” in tha 
hands of one million six hundred 
thousand women. 
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Every Order is Handled Under a Guarantee of Absolute 
Satisfaction or Money Refunded 


Beginning in a very modest way, well nur- 
tured by careful service to its patrons, the 
concern has grown to colossal size, and now 
includes the best designers that can be had, 
skilled workmen in every department, and 
trained inspectors who go carefully over the 
work before delivery to the customer. 

It seems hardly possible that so large a busi- 
ness can be carried on through the simple 
medium of the postage stamp, yet such is the 
case. Probably not one out of every thou- 
sand patrons has seen this most interesting 
beehive of industry, where 1,800 trained em- 
ployes, fitted to their work like the intricate 
parts of some wonderful machine, turn out 
as many as 800 suits per day. 

A visitor to New York may spend a de- 
lightful hour going through the great plant of 
the National Cloak & Suit Company, with 
its eleven stories and three acres of floor space. 
It was believed that this great new structure 
would give ample room to care for the busi- 
ness, but within two years it has been found 
insufficient for the growing demands. The 
building is constructed upon the most up- 
proved plans, giving light, air and perfect 
sanitation to its employes. The new Metro- 
politan Tower to the right and the Hudson 
River to the left add interest to the view ob- 
tained from the upper windows, as the visi- 
tor passes from floor to floor following the 
process of manufacture. 

The stock department is the first ‘outward 
and visible sign” one sees of the immense 
size of this institution. Great tiers and bins 
extending across the room are filled with 
bolts of woolens, which are sponged and 
shrunk and closely inspected for defects. As 
the goods are received the cloth is run through 
a machine which measures it, then it is sus: 
pended on an examining ‘‘perch,” from which 
it is drawn by long sweeping pulls, as the in- 
spector looks over it, with eagle eye for the 
slightest imperfection. If he finds anything 
amiss, he inserts a white tape to mark the 
spot, and that part of the cloth is avoided by 
the cutters. The strength of the goods is 
also tested, and the “shading” is closely 
watched, for the color also must run even. 

After inspection, the goods are sent to the 
sponging machine, where they are wound on 
great rollers and “steam” shrunk; it is sur- 
prising to learn how much of the cloth dis- 
appears in this process, but thorough shrink- 
ing is an important part in the making of 
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Do You Know Her Tailor? 


Do You Know Where You Can Have Your Fall 
Suit Made to Your Order, in New York Style, 
of Guaranteed Materials, and Still Save Money ? 


Have you ever had a ‘‘NATIONAL” suit made to your order? 

We make suits to order from measurements sent us by mail. We »y , 
have been making suits to orderin this way for Twenty Years—and 
“NATIONAL” suits have pleased over half a million American 
Ladies. That’s the reason we know we can please you. 


You can easily have your Fall suit made at_ the 
“NATIONAL.” All you need to do is to write To-day for the Free 
Style Book and Samples pictured below. You select your suit in the 
quiet of your own home. We relieve you of all dressmaking troubles, 
make your suit to your measure, send it to you express charges 
paid, and with the “NATIONAL GUARANT TAG” attached. 


Tailored Suits 
Made-to-Order $7.90 $3 5 


New York Styles 
Style Book and Samples Free 


The ‘‘ NATIONAL” 96-Page Style Book (sent free), shows ; 

all the desirable new suits worn in New York this Fall. 

Wouldn’t you like to select pot suit from among them? All 

the radical changes in fashions—all the really new, desirable 
models are illustrated in our Style Book. And you can make 
your own choice of any of these made-to-measure suits, have it 
trimmed to please you, and made to your order out of your 
own choice of our new materials for Fall and Winter wear. 

And remember all the risk of fitting you and of pleas- 
ing you in style, workmanship and material—all this risk is 
ours. Wouldn’t you like to see this Style Book? Wouldn't 
you like to see samples of the new Fall Materials ? 

Learn what New York is wearing. Write for this 
“NATIONAL” Style Book and samples, sent free. You will be 
interested in seeing the new Long Coat Suits, the new Trimmed / 
Skirts and the other new styles for Fall—all sold according to y 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


Every “ NATIONAL” garment has the “ NATIONAL 
GUARANTEE TAG” attached. This tag means “ your 
money back if you ask for it.” 

We pay all postage and express charges on all 
“NATIONAL” garments to every part of the VU. S. 
no matter how large or how small your order. 


Write for this Style Book and Samples Our new 96-Page Style Bookalso shows, complete, the 
2 following ‘‘ NATIONAL ” Ready-Made Goods : 


Coats Hats Rain Coats Corsets 
Waists Plumes Petticoats Kimonos 
Skirts Boas Merino Underwear Sweaters 


Furs Costumes Muslin Underwear Hosiery 
Misses’, Infants’ and Children’s Wear 


THIS “NATIONAL” STYLE BOOK FREE! 


to Every Reader of the National Magazine 


You may have YOUR FREE copy of this 96-Page 
‘““NATIONAL” Style Book and Samples of the new ma- 
terials sent you Free by simply asking forthem. This is 
the handsomest, the most interesting and valuable Style 
Book even we have ever issued. rite for your copy 
sure—NOW. No obligations at all. We want you to 
get acquainted with the “NATIONAL.” So write for the 
Style Book Free, To-day, and if you wish samples of ma- 
terials for a Tailor-Made Suit state the colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
256 West 24th Street, New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 

















Don’t fail to mention ‘‘The National Magazine’ when writing to advertisers. 














good clothes, for without this precaution the 
suits when cut and fitted would press out of 
shape. 

After this operation, the cloth is put into 
a hydraulic press, under 3,000 pounds press- 
ure, to bring back the lustre. A single day 
is sufficient to put a piece of cloth through a 
full course in sponging and shrinking. Many 
hundreds of miles of material pass through 
these machines each year; every weight of 
cloth may be seen, every shade of color, for 
the customers of this company have an aver- 
age of four hundred different materials from 
which to choose, yet no stock with the possi- 
ble exception of broadcloths, is ever carried 
over from one season to another. 

The cloth, having been properly shrunk, 
the “laying out” of the orders is the next step 
in suit construction. Guided by a “work 
ticket” containing measurements and full in- 
formation, the proper bolt of cloth is selected 
and sent down to the cutter, hand trucks with 
high sides conveying the material to the cut- 
ting room, which is one of the two largest 
divisions of the working force. It occupies 
the entire tenth floor, and in no other depart- 
ment, perhaps, do the individual members 
carry so much responsibility. Every opera- 
tion is signed by the party through whose 
hands it passes, and thus an error is readily 
traced. 

The customer has the privilege of selecting 
from sixty-seven styles, and the cutter now 
marks out the material in accordance with 
the pattern chosen, guided by the measure- 
ments given by the customer; but before the 
scissors are applied every measurement is 
again carefully compared. 

From the cutting department the balance 
of the bolt of cloth is returned to the stock 
room, and the material for the garment is 
bundled up and transferred to the trimming 
department, where women select harmonizing 
trimmings, buttons, linings, and every item 
called for to complete the suit. 

Just for a moment we cease to follow the 
garment in process of construction, and step 
into the sample room, where a large force is 
at work cutting and sorting little squares of 
cloth, fifty or sixty in each collection, to be 
sent out upon request to thousands of pros- 
pective purchasers. It is seen at a glance 
that this work demands the utmost care, for 
in blue alone there are no less than eighty- 
seven different shades and patterns from which 
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to choose. It is necessary to cut up from 
$50,000 to $60,000 worth of new cloth for 
these samples—quite an expense in itself. 
Another cost is the sending of a tape meas- 
ure with all samples, for the convenience of 
the customer in measuring. 

Returning to the tailoring department, the 
hum of the sewing machines tells the story 
of the stitching of the various pieces into the 
whole jacket or skirt. The basting process 
comes first; after that the garment is pressed 
and fitted on a form adjusted to the measure- 
ments of the person for whom the suit is 
being made. Now the garments are care- 
fully measured again—the slightest mistake, 
and rip—rip—the inspector pulls the work 
apart and sends it back to the operator for 
correction. So accurate and skillful are these 
men tailors, however, that errors are rare. 
Each man is a specialist, and devotes his at 
tention to one part of the suit only. Thus 
there are coat makers and skirt makers. 
When the garment is completed every meas- 
urement is verified, and the completed gar 
ments sent to the shipping room. 

The beautiful suits, as they hang in rows 
ready for shipment, are a sight to cheer the 
heart of any woman. How eagerly she would 
study the varied styles, and how each gar- 
ment would tell her its own story of the 
blushing bride’s “going away” suit, the busy 
woman’s plain suit for ordinary wear, or the 
settled matron’s “very little trimmed” cos- 
tume—petite silk cuffs, short sleeved jackets, 
styles and materials to please all tastes are 
here. According to the schedule, it takes 
but a week or ten days to make a suit after 
the order and measurements have been re- 
ceived. 

In another department the proud boast is 
that orders received prior to one o’clock are 
in the mail or express at five in the afternoon 
of the same day. This is the ready-made de- 
partment, where the assortment is very com- 
plete, both as to styles and sizes, covering al- 
most everything in women’s and infants’ 
clothing, and including a fine selection of 
millinery. This branch of the business, be- 
cause of its quick service and remarkably wide 
range of selection, is immensely popular with 
women throughout the entire country. 

In arranging a catalog of their ready-made 
goods, great care is given to listing the best 
possible assortment of the stock carried. 
Thus, out of 5,000 sample shirt waists sub- 
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STEINWAY 
| PIANO 
At the Courts of the Old World 


The supremacy of the Steinway Piano is unquestioned. Its fame 
is spread broadcast all over the globe. Its status wherever music 
holds sway is that of premiership. 

Search the annals of the world and no other house in any line 
can be found that has been distinguished by such an array of honors. 
The Royal and Imperial Houses of the Old World have nearly all 
signally honored the House of Steinway by appointment as Piano- 
forte Manufacturers to their respective courts. 

Two such royal appointments have been just recently made: 
H.R. H. the Princess of Wales and the Grand Duke Michael Alexan- 
drowitsch (brother of the present Czar of Russia) having designated 
Steinway & Sons by royal warrants as their official piano manufacturers. 


Such recognition can be the result of but one thing—the 
International Supremacy of the Steinway Piano. 


That the Steinway represents the highest achievement in piano 
construction ever attained is self-evident. For your own satisfaction 
examine a Steinway Miniature Grand (Price $800) or a Steinway 
Vertegrand (Price $550), ebonized cases. 























VERTEGRAND Steinway Pianos can be bought of any author- MINIATURE GRAND 
EBONIZED case ized Steinway dealer at New York prices, with EBONIZED CASE 
PRICE $560 cost of transportation added. Illustrated cata- PRICE $800 





logue and booklets sent on request and mention 
Of this magazine. 







STEINWAY & SONS 
Steinway Hall 
107 and 109 East 14th St. 


New York 
Subway Express Station at the Door 














mitted by the designers, but sixty-eight were 
selected—the very cream of the lot. 

In the great business of the National Cloak 
& Suit Company, System is the keynote of 
success. Esprit de corps is carefully culti- 
vated, and the heads of the concern impress 
upon every employe that the success of the 
business depends on the faithfulness of each 
individual. The firm’s reputation for hon- 
esty, skill and reliability which has been built 
up by years of patient, consistent effort to 
give all customers what they desire and are 
entitled to expect, is jealously guarded. 

When an establishment works only through 
the mails, without the advantage gained by 
personal acquaintance through actual sight 
and hearing, good will and confidence are 
essential to success. The National Cloak & 
Suit Company understand this, and they stand 
where they do today because they have im- 
pressed upon every employe the necessity of 
putting himself in the place of the customer 
he is serving. Samples are selected, letters 
dictated and written, garments cut, made and 
trimmed with the same skill and special effort 
that would be devoted to the work if the em- 
ploye himself were making the purchase. 
Furthermore, every garment has a signed 
guarantee attached, which is a standing in- 
vitation to return any garment found unsatis- 
factory and get your money back. 

Realizing the value of interested and loyal 
workers, the concern spares no pains to make 
employment congenial and interesting. On 
one floor of the building is a cheerful lunch 
room, where food is prepared and served to 
employes on a cost basis. A well-stocked 
library is at hand and interesting meetings are 
held which, with a monthly list of prizes for 
best suggestions in any of the departments, 
help to make things pleasant. A monthly 
paper “The National Circle,” is published. 
It is full of gossipy chat about the various 
departments and employes, and announces 
promotions that are constantly taking place 
as a reward for merit. 

“Women’s fashions,” have long been the 
peg on which many masculine jokes have 
been hung; but “mere man” is compelled 
to admit that each year as dress becomes more 
artistic. women are better able to express 
their individuality in their gowns and hats. 
So, whether it be the foamy muslins and laces 
of summer, or the handsome “‘tailor-built”’ 
costumes of winter, dress is rapidly becom- 
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ing as interesting a study to men as to woman 
herself—for the simple reason_that it is an 
expression of character, and as such cannot 
be too carefully cultivated. 


* * * 


HE great sheds at the Grand Central 

Station, New York, have melted away 
as snow drifts before the sun. The present- 
day gigantic way of doing things is bewild- 
ering, for now immense works of construction 
go on without interrupting regular business, 
and it seems at times that the problem of 
having two things in the same place at the 
same time has been solved. The hundreds 
of trains running out of the Grand Central 
Station, like shots from a catapult, were not 
interfered with in the least while the great 
train sheds were being taken down section 
by section, but each department evaporated, 
as it were. 

All these improvements are in some measure 
the climax of the electrification of the New 
York Central lines. All of the train move- 
ments to and out of Grand Central Station 
are made by electric power, the transfer from 
electric power to steam being made at Yonkers 
on the Hudson Division and Wakefield on 
the Harlem Division. Work is now well 
under way to extend the electric service to 
Harmon on the Hudson Division, thirty- 
three miles from New York, and White 
Plains on the Harlem Division, twenty- 
three miles from New York, covering what is 
known at the Electric Zone. 

The electric locomotives now in use on 
this railroad have a normal rating of 2,200 
horse-power, but under forced voltage 4,000 
horse-power can be used. “stood looking 
upon “Locomotive 6,000" the GNer day in 
the station where there are now in optv=<aon 
thirty-five sister locomotives manulactured by 
the New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad jointly with the General Electric 
Company and the American Locomotive 
Company of Schenectady, N. Y. 

This giant electric motor illustrates better 
than anything else the wonderful progress 
made in electrical science, in solving the prob- 
lems of electric traction for trunk line service. 
It differs radically from any locomotive 
previously built. The bi-polar motors oper- 
ate between field magnets which themselves 
form part of the locomotive frame-work. 
The armatures are mounted direct on the 
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Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 














“Meérode’’ 


(Hand Finished) 


U/nderwear 


For 
Women and Children 


Its equivalent is not to be found—new re- 
cruits daily bear witness to its efficiency—Its 
praises are sung in every quarter of the 
globe—In the finished product is concen- 
trated every feature of merit necessary for 
your comfort, Finish, Fit, Fabric, Style—It 
is sure to please you—We herewith describe 
some seasonable weights: 


No. 505. Medium Weight Finest Combed Cotton, 
Vests, Pants, Tights, Corset Covers; per garment.$ .50 


RPMI: wok cca cwawatedomseeedenaktes cox aeae 65 
Union Suits (all shapes) regular sizes ............ 1.00 
DRG MIOEE 5 io os sac w ak cancuasshaweaes whe ccmees 1,25 
No. 562. White Light Weight Merino Vests, 
Pants, Tights, Corset Covers; per garment ..... $ .85 
DRE US ss coin oss dpc kincig ouidcs sie bos daw aehene 1.00 
Union Suits (all shapes) regular sizes ............ 1.25 
DENG: 6 355s 56 5s sowac cs taaee soaks ok eateee 1.65 


No. 566. White Medium Weight 50 per cent Wool, 
Vests, Pants, Tights, Corset Covers; per garment.$ .75 


PME Scan cccencn So'ckou Neca esue ccskaeeen 1.00 
Union Suits (all shapes) regular sizes ............ 1.65 
RG MOR acco ad pavins neletneadnscucdcnatwauwer 2.00 


No. 567. White Med. Weight Merino 85 percent Wool, 
Vests, Tights, Drawers, Corset Covers; per garment.$1.00 


PRN OOR oo cas ich dcceveue sdb ctcaueceeos use 1.25 
Union Suits (all shapes) regular sizes ............ 2.00 
OES ETE COT Pee TERETE 2.50 


If you cannot find at your dealer, write us 
and we will direct you to nearest dealer, or 
mail you a garment of any style described 
above postpaid on receipt of price. 
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“Onyx” Hosiery 





Look for this Trade Mark 
Stamped on every pair 


‘* Just as Good as Lord & Taylor’s”’ 


This expression is used continually among 
the Hosiery trade when anxious to impress 
a buyer—LORD & TAYLOR’S is the 
“ONYX” HOSIERY, it is the best Hosiery 
made, and sets the standard for all Hosiery 
—if the trade admits the superiority of the 
“ONYX” BRAND you can bank on that 
endorsement. 

True merit compels recognition—the fol- 
lowing numbers have helped make the 
“ONYX” reputation—try them. 


For Women 
109/K. Women’s “ Onyx” Black Sea Island Gauze 
Cotton; spliced sole. 50c. per pair. 
151/K. Women’s “Onyx” Black, Gauze Cotton, 
Garter top; spliced heel, sole and toe. 50c. per pair. 
599/S. Women’s “ Onyx” Black Gauze Lisle, Garter 
top, spliced selvage, reinforced heel and toe; unusual value; 
delightful weight. 50c. per pair. 
310/13. Women’s “Onyx” Black Gauze Four-Thread 
Lisle, superior quality, wear-resistimg. 50c. per pair. 
Silk Lisle Hosiery 
Feels Like Silk—Looks Like Silk 
Wears Better Than Silk 
409/K. Women’s “Onyx” Black, Tan and White Silk 
Lisle, gauze weight; soft, glossy, flexible, durable; double 
sole; spliced heel. 50c. per pair. 


OUT SIZE LISLE HOSE 


121/9. Women’s “ Onyx” Black, Tan and White 
Gauze Lisle, extra size—a spliced sole, heel and toe; re- 
inforced garter top. 50c. per pair. 

130/K. Women’s “ Onyx” Black, Gauze Silk Lisle; 
double sole; high spliced heel; soft, silky, extra wide and 
elastic. 75c. per pair. . 

No. 106. Pure Thread Silk, Black, White, Tan, all 


colors—Pure dye—every pair guaranteed. $2.25 per pair. 





Sold Everywhere. 


Ask your dealer or write to Dept. 2. 


Dealer or mail postpaid on receipt of price any number as above stated. 





Broadway 


New York 


Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine’? when writing to advertisers. 





We will direct you to nearest 


















































axles of the driving-wheels and have a free 
vertical movement between the flat pole- 
pieces. 

The usual method of making each motor 
an individual unit has been done away 
with and there is no longer any difficulty in 
placing or removing armatures. The whole 
new construction is so surprisingly simple 
that an armature may be removed and re- 
placed as easily as one takes out an oil can 
and puts it back in its socket. With the 
Sprague General Electric Control two or 
more locomotives can be operated from the 
cab of either one as a single locomotive, but 
combining the power of both. With a 335 ton 
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of a heavy train shooting along at tremendous 
rate, but giving little other indication of the 
immense power evolved by the magical 
armatures and motors. 

In giving to the country an electric service 
of such scope and dimension, the New York 
Central have introduced a movement that 
must win the hearty approval and apprecia. 
tion of the traveling public. 


* * * 


S the season approaches for returning to 
school and work, I have been wonder- 

ing if every reader of the National could not 
send us in just one new subscriber for the com- 





ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE PULLING A LIMITED EXPRESS: ‘INTO NEW YORK CITY 


train these locomotives have maintained 
schedule speed in a blinding snow-storm on a 
continuous test-run of eighteen hours; eleven 
cars have been easily handled and a speed of 
eighty-five miles an hour has been attained 
with a lighter train. The record of cost of 
maintenance has already proven that the 
electric locomotive costs less than two cents 
per locomotive mile, compared with steam 
locomotives at a cost of from five to seven 
cents per locomotive mile. 

It is true that there is a natural regret at 


the passing of the picturesque rush of the . 


great, puffing pulsating “iron horse” with its 
clouds of black smoke and white steam to 
be succeeded by a prosaic iron box at the head 





ing year. This suggestion has been made 
by a very enthusiastic subscriber, Mr. R. L. 
Erwin, of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, who 
has promised to get at least one new sub- 
scriber for us, “whether anybody else does 
or not.” Other subscribers insist that if 
every reader will join in this little crusade, 
we shall make a splendid record for new read- 
ers, and I hope every subscriber who reads 
these lines will sit down and write a personal 
letter to me and send in at least one subscrip- 
tion to open the campaign. 

While nothing in the way of reward has 
been thought of by this good subscriber of 
ours, I do not feel that we ought to take these 
efforts without some recompense and_ will, 
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American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
The Associated Bell Companies 
ONE POLICY—UNIVERSAL SERVICE—ONE SYSTEM 








DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 


VERY day brings a new use—a 
new requirement. It is the Tele- 
phone’s Burden not only to keep 
pace with business development, 

but to camp constantly a little across the 
frontier. 

Can you imagine a city, as cities once 
existed, made up of several “quarters,” to 
each of which was confined a population 
which spoke a separate language? 

You, as the average citizen, would be 
forced to learn several languages, or to go 
about the city with an interpreter—a process 
that would seriously interfere with your 
business. 


If, instead of using different languages, 
the people of a city used different telephone 
systems, the result would be exactly the 
same. You would have to keep each par- 
ticular brand of telephone. 


It is nobody’s fau/t that this is so. The 
Bell companies are not responsible for the 
fact that a nation’s convenience demands 
the use of one telephone system, any 
more than they are that one language for 
a nation is better than a collection of pro- 
vincial dialects. 

The associated Bell companies, with their 
singleness of purpose and unity of service, 
are responsible, however, for doing their 
utmost to provide the system that wholly fits 


eIelephones 


Burden 


this recognized condition—that prevents the 
endless and expensive confusion of many 
systems. 


The Telephone’s Burden is to embrace 
in one comprehensive system all that a city, 
or the whole country, needs in the way of 
telephone service. 

This has made the telephone universal. It 
has brought you the greatest possible number 
of subscribers with whom to talk. 

It has been flexibility of the Bell manage- 
ment that has secured the most reasonable 
rates in the world for an adequate telephone 
service, and made it universal. 

This progress would be impossible in the 
future if the flexibility of management were 
made inflexible by unwise interference. 


The widespread work of development and 
maintenance carried on by 80,000 employes 
should clear your mind of doubt, if any 
exists, that the associated Bell companies are 
working w#th and for the public, striving by 
the most progressive methods to provide a 
telephone service at a reasonable price that 
will take your voice anywhere that your 
thought goes, or your friend goes, or your 
letter will travel. 

The Bell service is diligently keeping 
pace with the country’s progress, in fu | 
knowledge of existing conditions and ¢ne 
necessities of the future. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company 


Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers, 
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therefore, give to every subscriber whc sends 
in another subscription, for one year, a copy 
of the Happy Habit, autographed. This 
book is prized by our readers who have copies 
because it is a sort of resume of the editorial 
work in connection with the National for the 
past ten years; and the volume promises to 
be a popular gift book and suitable com- 
panion for Heart Throbs. The Waterman 
pen is cleaned and filled and I am all ready 
to begin to autograph books for our helpers 
who send in one subscriber. The first book 
goes out today—to Pennsylvania. What is 
the next state to respond to the roll-call? 
One subscriber and your name and address 
is all that is required, so I can mail you an 
autographed copy of “The Happy Habit.” 


another who was showing the ‘‘boxes” and 
elaborating on the marvel of their individual 
locks, the visitors gave eager attention. 
Among the sights eagerly sought out by 
tourists visiting New York, the Carnegie Safe 
Deposit will vie with the Singer Tower. 


* * * 


NE of the real “sights” of Chicago dur- 

ing the recent Republican Convention 

was the Moffett Photographic Studio, near 
the Auditorium, for here one felt the “‘waves”’ 
of personal atmosphere set in motion by celeb- 
rities facing a camera. This studio is one of 
the finest photographic ateliers in the country, 
and, under the management of Mr. Evans, 


has become famous for its collection of fcr- 





PROPOSED GRAND CENTRAL 


HE formal opening of the Carnegie Safe 

Deposit Vaults—the largest in the world, 
and referred to in a recent article as the 
Giant City’s Pocketbook—was made the oc- 
casion of a real old-fashioned “‘barn-raising,”’ 
only in this instance it was underground. 
Handsomely engraved invitations were sent 
out, and during the day many thousands of 
financiers and business men visited the lat 
est ‘‘wonder” of the times. 

Within, the vaults looked for all the world 
like a ball room, with spotless floors and 
special gala trimmings of flowers and palms 
for the occasion; the crowds inspected every 
curious thing so that they could tell their 
friends about it. To a gentleman who was 
explaining that the twenty-five ton armor 
plate door was the largest ever built, and yet 
a child could swing it on its hinges, or to 


DEPOT, NEW YORK CITY 


traits of notables, and it speaks well for the 
remarkable management that so fine an as- 
sortment could be secured in so short a space 
of time; it is proof positive that first-class 
work in the studio and splendid executive and 
business management prevail here. 

Almost every prominent statesman, author, 
or actor, or anyone having any claim to 
celebrity, was represented in that great show 
window, which was always the center of a 
throng night and day, for people love to look 
into the faces of men who are in the limelight. 
It has become quite the fad now for any not- 
able person coming to Chicago to register at 
the Moffett Studio, and the collection now 
being made will be rare and valuable in the 
years to come. A large number of the pic- 
tures printed in the Convention Number of 
the National were furnished by this studio 
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$2500 SUIT FOR 
Extra Pair of Pants ‘155 


and Fancy Vest FREE with Every san | 


S We' Pay Express Charges 


a We are custom tailors and positively 
i4] cut and make up every garment just as or- 
AY dered and strictly in accordance to meas- 
urements sent us, or your manor re- 
funded. 

On request we send you 
FREE our samples show- ' 
ing latest fabrics, order 
blanks, style card, complete 
instructions and advice, so 
that you can take meas- 
urements as quickly and { 
accurately as any tailor. 
Every garment guaranteed 
with our 


lron-Clad Money-Back 
Guarantee 


as to quality and perfect fit. 


Write Today for Free Samples 


Notre: We offer a splendid oppor- 
tunity to SALES AGENTS devoting 
part or entire time representing us in 
exclusive territory. Address 


THE CAPITOL TAILORS 
Market & Monroe Streets, Department 919, Chicago, Ill. 


-teferences: Hamilton Nat. Bk. Capital $1,000,000 
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HARDERFOLD 
HYGIENIC 
UNDERWEAR 


Inter-Air-Space System 
Is two-fold throughout, affording pro- 
tection against the vicissitudes of our 
variable climate to 
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invalids Athletes 
Professional Men 
Merchants Accountants 


And all occupations in life, indoor or out. 
Over eleven hundred physicians 
have united in testifying to the sanitary 
excellence of the HABDEKFOLD system of 
underclothing. 
HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO, 
147, River Street 
ROY,N. Y. 
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MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 
STEREOPTICONS You Gan Make 


BIG MONEY 
Entertaining the Public. 


Nothing affords better oppor- 
tunities for men with small 
capital. We start you, furnish- 
ing complete outfits and explicit 
instructions at a surprisingly 
low cost. 










THE FIELD 18 LARGE 

comprising the regular theatre and lecture circuit, alsolocal fields in Churches, 
Public Schools, Lodges and General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalogue and special offer fully explains everything. Sent Free. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 225 Dearborn Street, Dept. 8 Chicago. 


my DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


$5 press prints cards, labels, etc. Circular, book, 
newspaper press $18. Money saver, maker. All 
easy, rules sent. Write factory for press catalog, 
type, paper, etc. THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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ROAST MEATS 


hot or cold, are given just that 
“finishing tense’? if seasoned with 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It perfects the fiavor of Soups, 
Fish, Steaks, Chops, Veal and 
Salads. It gives relish to an other- 
wise insipid dish. 


Beware of Imitations. 
Joun Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York 
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Waterman's IdeaiFountain Pen | 
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First Day 


last day, and all 

other days, are the days that 

prove the value of Waterman’s Ideals. 
Lecanrsons vaguest class-room notes, 


study hour 

memoranda, and _ all 

right then, and done tter, more quickly and 

conveniently, when you use a Waterman’s Ideal. 

From all the leading dealers. Prices $2.50 and upwards. 
Ask for Waterman’s Ideal Ink. 
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NARRAGANSETT PIER. 


N these strenuous days a breathing place 
in warm weather is absolutely necessary, 
and the American people have so thoroughly 
mastered this lesson that the seashore resorts 
are crowded with vacationists, especially 
during the summer months. 

One of the most picturesque of the many 
favored watering places that I have visited is 
Narragansett Pier, which for so many years 
has been notable as a spot beloved by summer 
tourists, particularly by the quiet-loving New 
England people to whom it offers both con- 
venience and attraction. 

Narragansett Pier has an ideal location, 
being as near New York as is Atlantic City 
and only two hours from Boston and one from 
Providence; in fact, it is in near proximity to 
all the larger cities of New England and the 
Middle Atlantic States. 

While. visiting this charming resort I was 
the guest of Mr. Andrew Radel, a traction 
magnate who has played a conspicuous part 
in street-railroad electrification in New 
Jersey, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, and 
who himself has constructed a number of 
important railroads. Mr. Radel’s confidence 
in the future of Narragansett Pier as a per- 
manent resort is amply evidenced by the fact 
that he has constructed and put into success- 
ful operation over twenty miles of electric 
railroad — the Sea View Electric Railroad — 
having Narragansett Pier for its terminus and 
connecting at East Greenwich for Providence 
and other important centers. Besides his 
railroad Mr. Radel is the owner of the Glad- 
stone Hotel, one of the leading hotels in the 
country, and a hotel that combines without 
ostentation all the luxury one desires in 
vacation time with that charm of home which 
makes such a peculiar appeal to the better 
class of tourists. 

Those who have never spent a vacation 
at the Gladstone Hotel, Narragansett Pier, 
who have never enjoyed its natural parks and 
charming walks, have a great treat in store. 

oe. er 

N the nominating of presidents this year, 

no other one feature is so conspicuous 
as the kodak; we never seem to outgrow our 
love for the pictorial, and it hardly seems 
possible that the Chicago and Denver con- 
ventions could have progressed successfully 





LET’S TALK IT OVER 


without the aid of George Eastman’s camera 
—what would a convention or any other large 
gathering be without snap-shots? 

A candidate comes into prominence through 
the flashlight photographs; he is taken under 
every possible condition, in all circumstances, 
and the people come to know his appearance 
and judge him by his personality. Pen pic- 
tures are all right, but the photographs are 
the real man himself. 

Mr. J. E. Hare, who took photographs for 
the NATIONAL, has been prominently iden- 
tified with this work for many years, and 
no man better understands just how to get 
the salient points in a scene. I once found 
him being put out of a place, and felt very 
indignant; I sympathized with him, but he 
turned and laughed. 

‘They put me out now, but they will soon 
be chasing me for the pictures, just the same,” 
he remarked. 

He is goodnatured and a philosopher, and 
knows just the angle and glint of sunlight 
needed to bring out the important points— 
he can shake the rattle just right to make 
the baby smile. It is amusing to see the: 
erstwhile distinguished delegates move up 
in order to get into a picture when they found 
themselves facing the battery of cameras on 
every side. 

Yes, to travel today without a kodak would 
be as unwise as to take your journey without 
luggage, and a convention without snap-shots 
would be a dull affair indeed, so that in the 
political, as well as in all other lines of work, 
to say nothing of the pursuit of pleasure, the 
Eastman Kodak has indeed played a promi- 
nent part. 

2 


ERY frequently the question comes to 

us, ‘‘Why do you not give us more arti- 

cles about public women?” We have had 
sketches of Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Catt, Mrs. 
McKinley, Mrs. Cleveland and other promi- 
nent women, and now we want to know who 
the readers of the National would like to 
hear about next? In what prominent woman 
are you most interested? This month we 


give a sketch concerning Sarah Platt Decker, 
but before another issue we hope to be fav- 
ored with a number of letters from women 
readers telling us in whom they are most 
interested. 
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ATER is working wonders all through the West. The 
largest irrigated region that is a working success is 
that country where brave men have fought a battle 

with the Colorado river and won. It is the Imperial Valley, 
in the extreme southeast corner of California. Here nearly 
400,000 acres are “under the ditch,” as the phrase goes, and 
hundreds of sturdy young Americans are seeking their fortune 
from the soil. The situation is a strange and interesting one 
down here in this the World's Greatest Oasis, and forms a 
remarkable study in twentieth century industrial economy. 
The rush here of energetic wealth-seekers is remindful of the 
early days of the Klondike, only the element of chance is left 
out, for the products of soil, sunshine and water are sure. 

A thorough study of the situation here, “The Surprise of 
the Desert,” will appear in the September Sunset, the magazine 
of the Pacific and all the Far West. 

Other leading features of this number include short stories 


by Philip Verrill Mighells, and Ellioft Flower. 
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ae aS ADVANCE OF THE GEAND S8MY. as =a 
APOLEON’S name fills more pages in the world’s solemn history than that of any other mortal. 
of his Grand Army into Russia is the turning point in his career and marks the beginning of his downfall. The 
picture shown herewith from Ridpath's history, the original of which was displayed at the World's Fair, Chicago, 
marks but one event out of thousands which are fully described and illustrated in the world-famed publication, 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


THE PUBLISHER’S FAILURE PLACED IN OUR HANDS THE UNSOLD EDITION OF THIS MONU- 
MENTAL WORK. BRAND NEW, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco, which we must sell immediately. 
We offer the remaining sets 


At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold er 


We will mame our price only in direct letters to those sending us the Coupon below. Tear 50 Ibs. 
off the Coupon, write name and address plainly, and mail to us now before : 
you forget it. Dr. Ridpath’s family derive an income from his history, and to print our 

rice broadcast, for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets, would cause great 

jury to future sales. 

The Review of Reviews in reviewing this great work says: Thereader feels 
himself in the hands of a great historian whose authorship shows a keen knowledge 
of men and human nature, and a singular breadth of view and sanity of judgment. 

THE REASON for Dr. Ridpath’s enviable position as an historian is 
his wonderfully beautiful style, a style no other his- 

torian in any generation has ever equaled. He tells the world’s history as 

none other could ever tell it, he makes the heroes of history real living 

men and women, and about them he weaves the rise and fall of empires 

in such a fascinating style that history becomes as absorbingly inter- 

esting as the greatest of novels, but Dr. Ridpath never wavers for 

one moment from the exact facts of history. In twenty years 

his History of the World has never been found wanting; no 

error has ever been proven against him. Hundreds who 

read this have decided to buy Ridpath some day, now 

isthe time. No need for usto tell you about Ridpath, 

TheEnglish-speaking world has pronounced this the 

only history of the world ait having. It is to- 

day in 200,000 American homes and is endorsed 

by Public Men—Educators—Business Men—The 

Clergy and everybody who knows history. 


WHY YOU OUGHT TO BUY RIDPATH NOW 


Because it will attract your children. It is so >i: S ee 
beautifully written that they will learn to love his- Me sei ° & 
tory reading instead of trashy literature, : 


FREE 
“x COUPON 
Because every American should know the histo 4 ‘ te - WESTERN 
of our own country as well as all other nations. Rid- YOR - : a a NEWSPAPER 
path covers every nation, every time and every race. Ri >; on > i) ASSOCIATION 
J 


Because Ridpath’s History is absolutely accurate . 204 DEARBORN ST. 

and thoroughly reliable. Dr. Ridpath spent the span : Ry CHICAGO, ILL. 

of an ordinary lifetime in writing it, and exercised >; \ 8 Please mail, without cost 

the utmost pains in verifying every doubtful question Sip ig . to me, sample pages of Rid- 

by reference to all existing authorities. sos rh path’s History containing 
Because it is the only general history recognized Te & photogravures of Napoleon, 

as the standard of authority and strongly endorsed ie Queen Elizabeth, Socrates, Cze- 

by men like Presidents Harrison and Y.cKinley, Me : sar and Shakespeare, a ro 

General Lew Wallace, Bishop Vincent, a'l college BS ¥ Pn ' a, en ° & anama 

and university presidents and by 200,000 /.mericans , tener Tecoondbee heats: haope ait iogt 

who own and love it. Ry lace of your special offer to NATIONAL 
Because this is your chance to buy it at « nominal 1 3 ° MAGAZINE aes 

price—much less than ever before—and you may 

pay in small sums monthly if you prefer. TAI, .....ccseosscesonesencosehesneqvesectontesenncennenseseessesess 


SEND COUPON TO-DAY. 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION, Chicago : ADDRESS..,...... SES BE POE Ra ae ocdospctancichadeliint 
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THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


The Great Monthly for the American Home 


SEPTEMBER 


The FALL FICTION number offers some remarkable short s cies, including “The 
Case of Alaboneur,” by Arthur Colton; ‘‘The Comedy of the V. lite Rat,” by Robert A. 
Bachmann; ‘L’Etrangére,” by F. H. Lancaster; “A Captain of Indigence,” by Avery 
Abbott; “ Excommunicated,” by J. S. Thomson; and “Exit: The ‘Honorable’ Benson 
Hikes,” by Jerome Uhle; also several unusually important articles, among them 


‘“*THE NAVAL BATTLE OF THE FUTURE,” by Hudson Maxim 
“OSTEOPATHY,” Part I, by E. M. Downing 
“GOLD,” by W. F. Fitzpatrick 


15 Cents a Copy. Every direct purchase of five dollars’ worth of R. H. Russell’s books 
$1.50 a Year. will entitle you to a year’s subscription to this great magazine. 


The Best Summer Reading 


THE TIGER AND THE INSECT By John Habberton. $1.20 


Illustrated by Walter Russell. If you have read ‘‘ Helen’s Babies’? you won’t be in 
danger of missing this long-awaited sequel to that famous and laughable book. 


MORE WOLFVILLE STORIES—THE BLACK LION INN 
By Alfred Henry Lewis. $1.50 


Illustrated by Frederic Remington. Stirring stories of adventure on the frontier, told by 
Westerners snowbound in an old inn. 


THE WIND IN THE TREE 
By The Duchess of Sutherland. $1.50 


An introduction, through a series of charming 
love adventures, to people and manners of the 
widest interest. 


HER MAJESTY THE KING 
By James Jeffrey Roche. $1.50 


Illustrated by Oliver Herford. Full of wit, 
originality, and satire. 


CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


on his recent return to this country, reiterated his statement 

that he would not return to the pen-and-ink work which made 

him famous. Mr. Russell has cvllected these drawings and 
offers seven volumes : 

The Social Ladder, Americans, A Widow and Her 
Friends, The Education of Mr. Pipp SKetches and 
Cartoons, Pictures of People, People of Dickens. 

Printed on heavy plate paper and bound in Japan vellum. $5.00 a volume. 

He offers many other important art publications, including Frederic Remington’s books and prints. 
Enriched editions of Rossetti, William Morris, Burne-Jones, and one of the wittiest satires ever penned, 
by James McNeill Whistler. 

He will, upon request, send information about limited editions, signed personally by James McNeill 
Whistler, Charles Dana Gibson, Frederic Remington, and others. 

Write for a list of other important publications. 


R. H. RUSSELL, Publisher HAR Dept. L.,3 W.29th St., New York 
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We All Quote 
Shakespeare 


Not to know Shakespeare is to confess oneself unlettered 


HAKESPEARE is one of the cornerstones of the English lan- 
S guage. Whether we know it or not, sometime during the day, 
we all quote Shakespeare. If you do not enjoy reading Shake- 
speare, it is probably because you have an edition that is defective in 
notes, or glossaries, or other helps which are so necessary to a com- 
plete understanding of the plays. 


The Famous International Edition 





At Practically Your Own Price 


Our recent offer of cloth-bound sets was so readily taken advantage of that the stock was completely 
sold. We are, however, closing out at similarly remarkable prices and on the same terms a smal] 
lot of damaged sets in half-leather for 50 cents down and $1.00 a month for 16 months. This price, 
$16.50, represents a reduction of two-thirds on the subscription price; and the sets are practically as 
good as new. This is a rare opportunity. 


BEST EDITION EVER PUBLISHED 


This edition of Shakespeare’s works is the newest and by far the most satisfactory now before the 
American public. It is complete in 13 volumes, library size—7 2x54 inches, containing over 7,000 
pages, with 400 illustrations, many of which are beautiful full-page plates in colors. We commend it 
to all who desire a good library edition at a moderate price. It contains the following unique and 
exclusive features, which are absolutely essential to a proper understanding of Shakespeare’s plays: 








Topical Index: By means of which the reader can find any 1! Arguments, giving a full story of each play in 


desired passage in the plays and poems, 

Critical Comments explaining the plays and characters; 
selected from the writings of eminent Shakespearean scholars. 
Glossaries following each Play, << chat you donot have to 
turn toaseparate volume to find the meaningof every obscure word, 
Two Sets of Notes: Explanatory notes for the general reader 
and critical notes for the student or scholar, 


SENT FREE—For Examination 


N receipt of the accompanying coupon, we will forward a 
complete set for examination, express charges prepaid by us. 
If it is not satisfactory, simply return it at our expense. No ad- 
vance payment required. Terms 50 cents on acceptance and 
$1. 00 a month thereafter for 16 months, Former subscription 
price, “SUL. Mail the accompanying coupon to-day without fail. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
78 Fifth Avenue New York 


a3 


interesting, readable prose. 


Study Methods, consisting of study questions 
and suggestions,—a complete college course of 
Shakespearean study. 


Life of Shakespeare by Dr. Israel Gollancz, 
with critical essays by Bagehot, Stephen and other 
distinguished Shakespearean scholars and critics 


COUPON 


The University Society Inc. 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York 

you may send me, express prepaid, for examina- 
tion, a slightly damaged set of the Interna- 
tional Shakespeare, 13 vols., in half-leather, for 
“= I agree to pay you 50 cents on acceptance 
d $1.00 a month thereafter for sixteen months, 

IF IT IS SATISFACTORY: otherwise I will re- 
turn it at your expense. Nat.Mae. 





Name. 





Address 
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OMETIMES you feel that many of the for- 
tunes in your acquaintance have been piled 
up by magic. 


@ But there is no more magic about it than there is 
about a tree growing up in your garden. 


(Investigate any great fortune and you will find 
that it consisted of two elements: First, Oppor- 


tunity. Second, Confidence. 


@Take, for instance, the success of the people who 
put the first money into the Morse Telegraph. You 
will remember that Morse had exhausted himself 
absolutely in making his invention feasible. He 
had rigged up a telegraphic apparatus in the Capitol 
Building at Washington and the Members of Con- 
gress had actually seen messages sent. 
was to vote Morse $30,000. 
it he was absolutely bankrupt. 


Congress 
If he did not receive 
Even then it was 
with the utmost difficulty that the more progressive 
congressmen persuaded their conservative fellows 
The Morse in- 
vention was ridiculed and made all sorts of fun of 
by the wise heads of Congress, and yet he got the 


to grant this small appropriation. 


thirty thousand dollars. All of us today know what 


a success the telegraph has become. 


@Here’s the point: Suppose that you could have 
bought stock in the Morse telegraph at that time. 
Do you know that an investment of a thousand 
dollars in the Morse Telegraph Company then would 
have been worth around a million dollars today? 


@ Well, the opportunity was offered to many people 
before Morse found a few with Confidence enough 


to take advantage of it. 
Certainly no magic there! 


The few made fortunes. 







Don’t fail to mention 
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@When Alexander Graham Bell brought out the 
telephone, the wise business men of the community 
He had the utmost diffi- 
culty to persuade people to invest money enough 
with him to allow him to make his invention a com- 
mercial success. The story is told of one man who 
fitted out the Bell offices in Boston. When the time 
came to pay the bill, the young men associated with 


declared he was a lunatic. 


Bell persuaded the old carpenter to accept stock 
instead of money. He did so very reluctantly, and, 
disgusted with the stock, shoved it into a lower 
drawer of his desk. Notices of meetings, dividends, 
etc., came in from time to time, and they went into 
the drawer, too. It was all found years later, after 
the old man’s death. The total amount of the stock 
Today that $800 
worth of stock is worth $800,000, and every mem- 


was somewhere around $800. 


ber of the old carpenter’s family is well-to-do be- 
cause of this accident. 


@ Magic? Yes, the magic of American business. 


@Practical printers gave Ottmar Mergenthaler the 
laugh when he appeared on the scene with his Lino- 
Handicapped from the start by lack 
of money and by the opposition of the very. people 
his invention was destined to benefit, Mergenthaler 
experienced many hardships before he succeeded 


type machine. 


in enlisting the aid of outsiders. Finally, when the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co. was formed, the stock 
sold for about $10 a share. Today the click of his 
type-moulding machine is heard in every printing 
office of any consequence in the world, and the 
stock has a market value around $195 a share— 
and none can be bought. 2,000 per cent. profit is 


better than rubbing lamps! 
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(The history of the Carnegie Steel Company is so 
«well known that it is almost foolish to make refer- 
ence to it here. The number of millionaires created 
by Mr. Carnegie has fascinated the world. These 
millionaires were bookkeepers, stenographers, fore- 
men in factories, etc. Mr. Carnegie gave them an 
opportunity to acquire a small block of stock. One 
bookkeeper, for example, gathered up his savings 
and got $10,000 worth of stock. Then the magic 
began. Today he is worth $16,000,000, the major 
portion of which came to him because of the appre- 
ciation in value of his original $10,000 and his abil- 
ity to buy more stock on the ground floor. 


(This brings us to the magazine business—in which 





we want to interest you. 





@Now, just look at Munsey’s great success. If you 
had been able to buy $1,000 worth of Munsey’s 
stock on the ground floor basis that you are now 
offered on BROADWAY MAGAZINE stock, your in- 
vestment of $1,000 in Munsey’s would be now 


paying you $10,000 to $12,000 a year in dividends. 


@AIl these facts are hard, cold, unvarnished state- 
ments that you cannot get away from. 


The conservative man hesitates—and is lost. You 
can’t become weil-to-do by keeping your money 
locked up in the Savings Bank, where its earning 
power is limited to 34 or 4 per cent. at best. You 
must put it where the Savings Banks put it to get 
the 8 per cent. and 10 per cent. interest they divide 
with you—where it has an opportunity to earn the 


maximum profit without endangering its safety. 


@You can buy stock in gold mines, of course, and 
if they pan out successfully your investment will 
bring you enormous returns. But why buy stock 
in a gold mine with the attendant uncertainty of 
profits ? 
the progress of which is a sealed book to you, when 


Why put money in anything of that sort, 


you are offered an opportunity to invest it in BROAD- 
WAY MaAGaAzINE, where every month you can watch 
your investment grow? 

There is no other investment like this. 

@Why? 

Simply because the business of publishing a high- 


dass periodical is one that a dishonest man cannot 


successfully engage in. A magazine or newspaper 


Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine’’ 


to be successful, must have an individuality—one 
that reflects faithfully the publisher. If he is fair, 
square, honest, fearless, if he has magnetism and 
charm—all these things will be reflected in the per- 
sonality of his periodical—and he must have real 
ability as a publisher. Lacking these qualities his 
chances of success are limited. His readers can 
easily determine for themselves, by reading his pub- 
lication, whether or not they are justified in placing 
confidence in him. 


@ Then, too, judging the matter from a commercial 
standpoint, month by month his advertising pages 
tell their own story. If the advertising section is 


growing “‘fatter,” the investment is growing stronger. 


@ Thus the publisher lives in a glass house, and he 
who runs may look in and see how the publisher 
prospers. 
@Our booklet, “Profits in Magazine Publishing,” 
tells of the man and the mediums that have won 
the greatest success; of Cyrus H. K. Curtis, who 
started with a small farm paper, and now owns 
and operates the “Ladies’ Home Journal,” circu- 
lation 1,200,000, and the “Saturday Evening Post,” 
circulation 900,000; of Frank A. Munsey, who is 
making an annual profit of $1,200,000 from 
his magazines; of S. S. McClure, who founded 
““McClure’s Magazine,”’ one of the greatest 
journalistic influences in the world, and 
a splendid money-maker as well; of the 
marvelous growth of ‘“Everybody’s 
Magazine,” and a dozen others. 
@yYou will 
book. You will find it time well 
spent. You will learn that maga- 
zine publishing offers a field Marbridge Building 
. Herald Square 
of investment that is abso- New York 


want to read _ this 


BroaDWay 
MAGAZINE 


Gentlemen: 
I am interested and 
would be pleased to receive 


money-making poseibili- full details of your proposi- 
ties. WRITE US tion. Kindly send me your 
TODAY, and we will 
send you the book 


FREE. 


lutely marvelous in its 


booklet, “ Profits in Magazine 
Publishing,” without expense 
or obligation on my part. 
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Ca SZ — 

The NEW EDITION of our Pocket Size Encyclopedia of Sporting 
Goods, carefully revised, is now ready for distribution. It contains 320 
PAGES of information and illustrations of Shot Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, 
and Accessories; Tents, Camp Outfits, Cooking Recipes, Boats, Canoes 
and Canoe Fittings; Fishing Tackle, Dog Goods, Treatment of Dog 
Diseases, etc., etc. In fact, everything of interest to sportsmen. 

This book and a copy of this month’s National Sportsman (160 pages) 
sent to address on receipt of 10c in stamps or coin to cover cost of mailing. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, Inc., 7_Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Your Labor 


Get an orchard or farm 
* of your own in Wash- 
ington along the new 
line to the Pacific Coast. 


Apples, peaches, plums, ap- 

—_ ricots and all small fruits 

| grow well and bring excel- 

A: lent returns. Whitman, Adams and 

x Douglas counties alone produce 

20,000,000 bushels of wheat annually. 

{ Oats, rye, barley, alfalfa and timothy hay 

¥ are also produced in abundance. Convenient mar- 

kets are assured by the Pacific Coast Extension 
of the 


\ Chicago 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 


Unirrigated lands there now sell at $15 to $50 per acre. Irrigated 
fruit or farming lands at $100 per acre and upwards. Last year hun- 
dreds of Washington orchards brought from $500 to $600 per acre. 
Wheat averaged 25 bushels per acre. Other crops also did well. 
The new towns on this new line offer particularly good openings for the establishment 
of stores, hotels and other business enterprises. Last year Beverly, Warden, Othello, 
Roxboro, Ralston, Revere and Lavista were established on the new line in Wash- 
ington. | In May, 1908, five more towns were established in Whitman county, in the 
roductive Palouse district, namely, Seabury, Pandora, Kenova, Palisade and Malden. 
nvestigate the openings in these towns. It will pay you. 


Sakis 


New Washington Folder Free on Request. 


F. A. MILLER GEO. B. HAYNES 
General Passenger Agent Immigration Agent 
CHICAGO 348 Marquette Bldg., CHICAGO 
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HEART THROBS. 377 





FINNIGAN TO FLANNIGAN, 


Superintindint wuz Flannigan; 

Boss av th’ siction wuz Finnigan; 

Whiniver th’ kyars got offen th thrack 
An’ muddled up things t’ th’ divil an’ back, 
Finnigan writ to Flannigan, 

Afther th’ wrick wuz all on agin; 

That i. this Finnigan 

Repoorted to Flannigan. 


Whin Finnigan furst writ to Flannigan, 
He writed tin pa-ages—did Finnigan 

An’ he tould jist how th’ smash occurred; 
Full miny a tajus, blundherin’ wurrd 

Did Finnigan write to Flannigan 

Afther the kyars had gone on agin: 

That wuz how Finnigan 

Repoorted to Flannigan. 


Now Flannigan knowed more than Finnigan— 
He'd more idjuca-ation—had Flannigan; 

An’ it wore’m clane an’ complately out 

To tell what Finnigan writ about 

In his writin’ to Musther Flannigan. 

So he writed back to Finnigan; 

“Don't do sich a sin agin; 

Make ’em brief; Finnigan!” 


When Finnigan got this from etm 

He blushed rosy rid—did Finniga 

An’ he said: “‘I'll gamble a. whole ‘moonth’ 8 Ppa-ay 
That it will be minny an nny a da-a 

Before Sup’rintindint that's 8 Flannigan, 

Gits a whack at this very same sin agin, 

From Finnigan to Flannigan 

Repoorts won't be long agin.” 








Price, $1.50. At all Bookstores, or order 
direct, using this coupon: 





CHAPPLE PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., Boston, Mass. 
Find enclosed $ 
“Heart Throbs”’ to 


for which please send 





copies of 


THE 


Best Gift-Book 


OVER 100,000 ALREADY SOLD 


Bound in Cloth and Gold 
Illuminated Cover 


Over 450 Pages 
Book measures when open, 714 x 1114 in. 


SAMPLE PAGES IN MINIATURE 














HEART THROBS 


CONTRIBUTED BY 50,000 PEOPLE, 


oe 


I AM YOUR WIFE. 


On, let me lay my head to-night upon your breast, 

And close my eyes against the light, I fain would Test, 

I’m weary, and the world looks sad; this worldly strife 

Turns me to you; and, oh, I’m glad to be your wife! 

Though friends may fail or turn aside, yet I have you, 

And in your love I may abide, for you are true— 

My only solace in each grief and in de Spair, 

Your tenderness is my relief; it soothes each care. 

If joys of life could alienate this poor weak heart 

From yours, then may no pleasure great enough to part 

Our sympathies fall to my lot. I'd e’re remain 

Bereft of friends, though ‘true or not, just to retain 
our true regard, your presence bright, thro’ care and 


strife 
And, oh! I thank my God to-night, I am your wife! 
Old Clipping. 


McKINLEY’S DYING PRAYER, 

In the afternoon of his last day on earth the Pres!- 
dent began to realize that his life was slipping away, 
and that the efforts of science could not save him. 








What They Say of the Book: 


“HEART THROBS” CONTAINS THE GOOD 
OLD-TIME PIECES 

Thank you for your note of the 8th. My wife has en- 
joyed the volume, “Heart Throbs,” very much ind 
She thinks it is one of the best select ons of the good old 
pieces that she has known. She keeps the book on her 
porch table, and I catch her reading it at various times in 
the day.—Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, the famous author of 
“In His Steps,” Topeka, Kans. 

A BOOK THAT WILL LIVE 

In compiling ‘Heart Throbs” you have done good work 
for the present and future generations.—Mrs. Robert Nel- 
son Pollard, Cumnor, Va. 

“HEART THROBS” 10 COMPLETE LIBRARY 

No library is complete without a copy of ‘Heart Throbs. 

—Mabel M. Whitely, County Superintendent, Idaho City, 


Idaho. 
AN IDEAL BOOK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


The “Heart Throb Book” and National Magazine 


” 


should be in every family, especially where there are young — 


people.—Mrs. M. W. Rohrbough, Vincennes, Indiana. 
A GREAT INVESTMENT 


I am more than pleased with ‘Heart Throbs.” It is 
the greatest book investment I ever made.—Geo. L. Erhard, 
heyenne, Wyoming. 
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An Extraordinary Offer 


HEART THROBS 


AQuartette) t= warry nasrr | THREE 


$1,000 ACCIDENT 


of Winners | tmsurance Poucy 7 DOLLARS 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


One Year 


















Send one dollar with your order, and fifty cents per month for four months. 








Heart Throbs| ‘awit. | Happy Habit 


A most unique and inspiring compi- immediately A rare book of good-fellowship, 
lation of nearly a thousand familiar b of wholesome reminiscence and 
gems of sentiment and masterpieces ecome plain everyday happy living — 
of all the authors of note, in prose the not all rollicking, but dignified 
and poetry; selected from the con- most popular and cheery. No matter what 
tributions of nearly fifty thousand P P you read for, these “ chats,” will 
readers of the National Magazine. books in surely please you. 
Over 400 Pages Price, $1.50 your library Nearly 400 Pages Price, $1.50 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLAR 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE POLICY 


Providing protection in surface and elevated cars, steamboats, automobiles, cabs, or 
other public conveyances, passenger elevators, etc., etc. 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


The Magazine for the Home, the Fireside, for every member of the family. Stirring Serials, 
Exclusive Features, Entertaining Fiction, Fascinating Special Articles, Household Hints, etc. 
































We are enabled to make this remarkable offer to our readers only,by eliminating all 
intermediate and middlemen’s profits. Both “Heart Throbs” and “ The Happy Habit” are 
entirely produced in our own establishment. Don't let this exceptional opportunity escape you. 
Send in the coupon below with one dollar and both books and the accident insurance policy 
will be sent you at once, and your name entered on our subscription list — then send fifty 
cents per month for four months to complete the contract. 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE, Boston, Mass. 





NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 944 Dorchester Avenue, Boston. Mass. 





Enclosed please find one dollar as first payment for your QUARTETTE OF WINNERS COMBINATION OFFER. I also 
agree to remit fifty cents per month for four successive months to complete the contract. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
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Hot Weather o. 


| Summer Fabrics Ruined in 
the old Bar-Soap-Way of 
Washing, and Women 
Fagged out with the work | 
then is the time Converts | | 
= || by the Million are made for 
) || PEARLINE and its Meth- 
‘ods. Then Necessity prods! 
Wits, and Women desert the | 

| old Bar-Soap-Ruts, AND | : 
'THE BRIGHT ONES) | 
‘BECOME PEARLINE| 
IR Obs) Oh a toy V0 DO) @) oy 
|A PEARLINE USER 


\ALWAYS A 
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Our Free 


Every house should have burglar insurance 
in the form of a revolver. But—the women- 
folk are usually as much afraid of the revolver 
as of the burglar. Protect your home with 
a revolver that is not only straight-shooting 
and hard-hitting, but is safe in itself. 

Nothing will fire ¢#zs revolver but pulling 


er. Let it fall from the table, from your pocket, kick it across 
the room—"hammer the hammer’’—nothing doing unti i 
klet, ‘‘Shots,’’ tells the whole story. Send your name ona 


you pull the trigger. 


postal—it will be mailed free with our full catalogue. 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver 
Richly nickeled, 22 cal. rim-fire or 32 cal. center 
fire, 3-in. bbl.; or 38 cal. center-five, 334-in. bbl. 


56 Richly nickeled. 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 
32 calibre center-fire, —— oF | 


barrel; or 38 calibre center-fire, 334-inch barrel 


Extra length bbl. or blued finish at slight extra cost. Extra length bbl. or blued finish at slight extra cost, 


Sold by Hardware ard Sporting Goods dealers everywhere. or sent prepaid on receipt of price 
if dealer will not supply. Look for the owl's head on the grip and our name on the barrel. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 188 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: 99 Chambers Street. 
llamburg, Germany: Pickhuben 4. 


San Francisco: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market Street 


IVER JOHNSON SINGLE BARREL SHOTGUNS AND IVER JOHNSON TRUSS BRIDGE BICYCLES 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


)RIENTAL CREAM 


OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


rifles “C = Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth 
well as {xe SQ Patches, Rash and Skin diseases, and 
utifies (2 : every blemish on beauty, and defies 
Skin. (AS < detection. It has stood the 

p other 1 test of 60 years; no other 
metic fe ii has, and is so harmless 
j hig we taste it to be sure it is 

Mii properly made. Accept no 
EF counterfeit of similar name. The 
y distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre 
said toa lady of the haut-ton 

(a patient): “As you ladies will 

use them, I recommend ‘Gour- 
aud’s Cream’ as the least harm- 

® jul of all the Skin preparations.” 


For sale by all druggists and 
Fancy Goods Dealers. 


DURAUD’S ORIENTAL TOILET POWDER 
infants and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. Relieves Skin 


itations, cures Sunburn and renders an excellent complexion. 
Price 25 cents, by 


GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE 


"Removes superfluous Hair. Price $1.00, by mail. 
ERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop., 37 Great Jones St., New York City 


ASTERNQREGON 


oduces finest quality Fruit, 
, Grain and Vegetables. CHEAP FARM LANDS IN 
ses Cattle, Horses, Shee A SPLENDID CLIMATE 
d Poultry to perfection. Government land for Grazing and 
Farming. Improved land Fane to $100; er acre. Splendid 
me market, good Schools, and progressive people. Send for 
oklet. PROMOTION COMMITTEE, 


Baker City, Oregon, 








WHERE ARE YOUR 
VALUABLE PAPERS? 


A minute’s forethought is better than years 
of regret— 

Get your will, deeds, insurance policies, 
private letters, etc., into 


‘THE SAFESFPLACE 
‘INTHE WORLD: 


Do it now—before it is too late. 
Safe Deposit By Mail is easy, practical, safe, 
inexpensive. 
Write for the illustrated book. 


CARNEGIE SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 


111-115 Broadway, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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A New, Thin-Model 
Ingersoll Watch 


Here is a new, small size, thin-model, gentleman’s watch— 

an exact duplicate in size and appearance of any of the 
high-priced, fashionable, thin-model watches made for men. 
The new Ingersoll “junior” is the only low-priced, thin-model 
watch in the world—a guaranteed time-keeper, and the latest. 
achievement of the wonderful Ingersoll factories. 


DOLLAR WATCH 


The famous “Dollar Watch” is still the most popular watch, and the most 
practical and inexpensive time-keeper made. Besides the “Dollar Watch” 
there are other Men’s Ingersolls up to $1.75, and “Midget” models for 


Ladies, Girls and Boys, from $2 to $5. 
Look for the name INGERSOLL on the dial 
Sixty thousand dealers sell Ingersolls—or we will send direct on 
receipt of price (if by registered mail, send 8c addition- 
al). Write today for free, illustrated booklet. 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
36 Frankel Building, New York 


Two Beautiful Like this to 
Shetland Ponies en . | R E, E. if 


ear cy amen We will give away 
’ FREE Two genuine 











| Shetiand Ponies. 

| ‘This Pony’s name is BEAUTY 

j| and she is certainly a dandy, and is 
=| perfectly gentle. 

} Weill give with TRIXY, the 

j ether pony, a fine cart and harness. 


Leone ty a Ad _j : 
BEAUTY beautiful 


You Can Get It. Write Quick. |°.2':: \@im 

This iittle girl received a Pony free. Read what her costing you SE 
father says about it. "I have just received the Pony. I have | 516 penny? ImoGEN Mzans. 
two little girls 7 and 8 years old and words are inadequate 
to express their joy in when the Pony arrived. Had I been going out to buy a Pony I could 
not have found one that suited me so well.—T. J. Means, Dearborn, Mo." é 

Either one of these Ponies is worth $200.00 but will not cost you a cent if you hurry. 

Send no money, just send your name and address, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Box 815, Des Moines, Ia. 
a 
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This style 5® 1 
is light weight 
Style 35£1 is 
extra light 
weight 


are our styles 5PI1 and 35P1— Designed for 
EXTREME COMFORT and DURABILITY 


«NO DYE NEXT THE SKIN” 


because the color is on the outside 
This is an ideal sock for tender feet, owing to its per- 
fect hygienic construction. Style 5P1—light weight— 
black and white outside, pure white inside. Style 
35P1— extra light weight — black and white out- 
side, pure white inside. 
BUY THEM FROM YOUR DEALER 


25c. per pair ; 6 pairs in box for $1.50. Sizes,9te 4 ¥ : 
11% inclusive. If your dealer will not supply # ¥ 
you, we will fill your order on receipt of price, - 
prepaid to any point in U.S. Mention size 
desired. 
Our beautiful catalog gives useful and valu- 
able stocking information, showing styles and Double 
prices. Write for it to-day. A thickness 


SHA w STOCKING Ca. ; yarn outside 


48 Shaw St., Lowe//, Mass. gi Soft and 
! pleasing over 
durability combination instep 
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PRESIDEN I—| 
SUSPENDERS 


@ Suspenders are made to support the trousers. 
@ The perfect suspender. must do more—it must 
give 100%, comfort and wear. Presidents do this. 


@.No matter how suddenly you move—the cord 
action at the back of the President Suspenders auto- 
matically adjusts itself to the motion (sec illustration). 
@Elastic webbing of the best quality, over the 
shoulders, furnishes additional comfort. 

(All strain at buttons and shoulders is over- 
come—this means long wear. Insist on having 
President Suspenders. 

@ Different weights and lengths suitable for all 
requirements. 

@ Maker’s guarantee on every pair. Satisfac- 
tion—New Pair—Money Back. 

@ Price 50c at your dealer’s, or by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


THE C.A.EDGARTON MFG.CO. 
725 Main Street SHIRLEY, MASS. 


3.000™510.000rix Gil Onfoud ta 

































IN THE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


We teach you by mail every branch of the 
Real Estate, General Brokerage and Insur- 
ance Business and appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


of the oldest and largest co-operative real 
estate and brokerage company in America. 
Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 
a year without any investment of capital. 
Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By 
our system you can begin making money in 
a few weeks without interfering with your 
present occupation. Our co-operative department will! give 
you more choice, salable property to handle than any 
other institution in the world. A Thorough Commercial Law Course 
FREE To Each Representative. Write for 62-page book, free. 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 1133 Reaper Block, Chicago 
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| Furnished by 


Magazine SIGMUND ULLMAN 
Printed INKS COMPANY 


| New York and Chicago 
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HOTEL ELTON, WATERBURY. CONN. 


THE IDEAL TOUR 


HANDSOME little book entitled “The 

Ideal Tour,” has been published by Mr. 
Almon C. Judd, manager of the famous Elton 
hotel at Waterbury, Connecticut. ‘The 
Ideal Tour” outlines an automobile trip of 
a thousand miles in New England, arranged 
so that the cream of the incomparable scenery 
of the North Atlantic playground can be 
visited and enjoyed by the motorist. The 
book is daintily illustrated with handsome 
and characteristic photographs, which fur- 
nish a positive literary and artistic value. The 
maps are clear and explicit, and the text is 
succinct, showing just how to go from New 
York to Waterbury over the shore line or 
out through Danbury. Then from the far- 
famed Elton one can go on north to Lenox 
district, through the Green Mountains to the 
New Profile House, through to Bretton Woods, 


to the Mount Washington or the Mount Pleas- 
ant House. 

Leaving the White Mountains, the tour- 
ist passes on to Poland Springs, Maine, that 
Mecca terminal of all autoists. Returning 
to Portland, the tour skirts along the beach 
to Kennebunk, and on to Hotel Wentworth 
at Newcastle, where the great Peace Con- 
ference was held. On down the incomparable 
North Shore-again, the route strikes Puritan 
Road leading to the New Ocean House at 
Swampscott; then on to dear old Boston, 
returning via Worcester and Springfield to 
the Elton at Waterbury. Another jaunt re- 
turns the travelers to New York. 

The tour certainly reflects great credit to 
the judgment and taste of Mr. Judd, who has 
long been known as-one of the most ptomi- 
nent inn keepers in the country. He has 
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CLICQUOT CLUB 


Pronounced “ Click-O ” 


—GINGER ALE— 





is a most delicious and pure ginger ale. 

Produced with scientific care and epicurean 

judgment. Of pure water, sugar and ginger, 
it is always the same. 


if your dealer has it not, let us know 


CLICQUOT CLUB CO. - Millis, Mass. 











If you own 





a Horse 


YOU SHOULD READ 








Book 


It be ‘ou how to locate _- 
ju how to tell the 
you how to take ‘the- pul 
Tells ~~. how to take the Sompernaune. 


Tells you how to apply 
HOME TREATMENT 


If you own a Dog or Cat you should read 


DOGS and CATS 


It tells you how to care for them. 
Tells you how to diagnose disease 
Tells you how to feed them. 


Tells you how to give 


Home Treatment for Ills 


These books free at any medicine 
dealers — at least up-to-date ones. 
Ask your's for — If he hasn't 
one for you send to 

DR. A. C. DANIELS 
172 Milk Street, Boston 
and tell us his name 








Dr. A.C. Daniel’s 


8 you how to diagnose disease. 


Dr. A. C. Daniel’s Book on 

















made The Elton known from coast to coast 
and prepared this little book with the same 
courtesy and care he confers upon his guests, 
Facing the green, in charming Waterbury is 
The Elton. The tourist feels that he has 
indeed found a resting place for the night 
when the stately proportions of the hotel 
come into view. ‘There is a sense of satisfac- 
tion as one enter the home-like cafe with its 
domed ceiling and artistic appointments. 
Every room has that home touch of quiet 
elegance that means even more than the 
costly furnishings. The draperies, the fix- 
tures, the color scheme are all delightful to 
the eye and have won the encomiums of all 
guests of artistic taste who have chanced to 
pass that way. 

The Elton has evoked the enthusiastic 
praise of Edward Bok, editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, who wrote to the manager 
quite a lengthy letter of appreciation; his 
eloquent tribute is justified by the approval 
of every guest on The Elton’s register. 

The menu leaves nothing to be desired. 
The day we were there we had scallops from 
Maine and delicious “Guilford clams” roasted 
in the shells; and those old-fashioned New 
England pepper pots served in clay bowls. 
There is not a single thing lacking to gratify 
the appetite of the most fastidious epicure. 
Even the finger-bowls, of hammered copper, 
seemed exactly the right thing at the conclu- 
sion of such a meal—to delight the eye of 
the placid diner. Naturally, the citizens take 
a great personal pride in The Elton as an 
institution of Waterbury. 

Few men are so familiar with the wants 
of travelers as Mr. Judd, who was in the 
hotel work in Florida and at Poland Springs 
for many years. It is a singular fact that, 
despite his many travels far afield, and his 
varied experiences in other places, he has 
returned to his native city and is keeping a 
hotel now in the city of his birth. Mr. Judd 
hds certainly done valuable service in pub- 
lishing this little book, calling attention to 
“the ideal tour,” which, with its liberal sup- 
ply of directions and illustrations, makes 
a prospective auto-tourist informed on the 
beauties of New England, embracing every 
variety of scenery, from the clouds of Mount 
Washington to the sylvan inland lakes, moun- 
tains, rivers, sea-shore views, farms basking 
in the sun, springs and forest glades that can 
be found nowhere else in such perfection. It 
may be truly called the Appian Way of the 
American auto-tourist. 
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BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


Why not employ some of your leisure time durvng vacation 
in alittle pleasant work that will insure you a trip to Boston 
and return home, with a chance to see Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment; Faneuil Hall, the ‘‘cradle of American liberty’’; the 
Old State House, near which occurred the Boston massacre; 
the new Capital on Beacon Hill; Boston Common, with its 
historic Frog Pond; Old North Church, “where hung the 
beacon light’”’ that sent Paul Revere to Lexington and Con- 
cord that memorable night in April, 1775, and a visit to the 
New England Food Fair and House Furnishing Exposition 
to participate in the ‘National Reunion Day,” for which a 
special programme is being prepared. No experience is 
necessary. We will give you all the instructions and coach- 
ing you require. Write today to the National Magazine, 
Boston, Massachusetts, for complete information. 











Together with Nos. 1 and 2 in July and August issues 
nN this coupon 1s good for one admission to the NEw ENGLAND 
o. Three 
Foop Fair AND House FuRNISHING EXPOSITION on Octo- 
ber 12, 1908, Mechanics Building, Boston, Mass. 
Per order of the committee, Joe MITCHELL CHAPPLE. 


September 
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_ BOSTON 
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E16 OW Sis PURNISHING 


bee XPOSITION 


FiRnS ATIMRACTIONS 


MIEICAIN NAITO IRANI 
& $50,000 COV. EXHIBIT 


BOSTOCKS ARENA 
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ART 
THROBS 


ve eevee ge 


wiguetaas 
CHAPPLE 


wo Popular Gift-Books 





HE ART THROBS The Old Scrap Book, the mighty seller. 

The first edition of this book was pub- ud 
lished some years ago, and every year the demand increases. It is 478 Pages 
a: nothing just like it; a book that critics favor because it takes Bound in 





hold of the people. If ycu see it, you want it. Compiled by fifty Cloth and Gold 
thousand people. You ought, we all ought to know what is written 
in the hearts of the American people, and ‘‘Heart Throbs’’ has it. 
It seems to fill a “long felt want’’ among those who give books. 


THE HAPPY HABIT By Joe Mitchell Chapple. Irre- 


pressible good humor the cool 
invigorating breezes of good cheer and fellowship characterizes this 
348 Pages book. Wide-awake living, wholesome thinking, and the cultivation 
Bound in of vigorous happiness during days but ‘‘dull and hoary” and days of 
Buckram and balmy joy, find utterance in ‘Happy Habit.” Every spark and gleam, 
Gold every clear note and ringing cry comes forth from the real lives of real 
men known intimately by the author If you are acquainted with 
‘‘Heart Throbs” and like it, you’ll like “*‘ Happy Habit’’ too-- they 
are companion books. 


The Two Greatest Gift-Books of the Age 


Either volume, Price $1.50. Special Flexible Leather Binding, $3.00 postpaid 


Illuminatea 


























AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR DIRECT FROM 
CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., BOSTON 
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Sawing Wocd 


is the best cxercise known 
to man. This health-giving, 
muscle-building, flesh-reduc- 
ing, blood -circulating exercise 
is obtaincd by using ° 


Bailey’s Rubber 
Exerciser 





It exercises every muscle of 
the body, reduces corpulency, 
and quickens the circulation, 
which is a sure help for indi- 

estion, insomnia and vertigo. 

ractical for men, women and 
children. Neat, compact, por- 
table Weight 7\bs. Size 35x20 
inches. Can be used in the 
parlor or bed chamber. 


Quart’d Oak. Brass Mounted The Ideal Hollday Gift 
Sent prepaid by us upon recespt of price, $5.00 














BAILEY’S “GOOD SAMARITAN ”’ 


Hot Water Bottle 


Made in red rubber only, cloth lined, 
and warranted 


10 inch, 2 quarts - $1.76 
11 inch, 3 quarts 2.00 


IT FITS THE SPOT 
THAT HURTS 


By buttoning the two ends together 
see what a perfect heater it 
makes for the feet, what a perfect 
form for throat troubles or 
stand next to the body. It is the most 
comforting and practical Hot Water 
Bottle ever made. 


SENT ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 











ke 




















tae FLAT- ENDED TEETH 


with circular biting edges that remove dust caps, cleanse 
the skin in the bath, open the pores, and give new life to 
the whole body. BAILEY’ s RuBBER BrusHEs are all made 
this way. Mailed for price. Beware of imitations. 


BAILEY’S RUBBER COMPLEXION BRUSH... $ 4 





BAILEY’S RUBBE SSAGE ROLLER . ....-. 
BAILEY’S BATH AND SH R' ae ee 
Ba ILEY’S RUBBER BATH AND FLESH BRUSH ._ 1.50 
BAILEY’S RUBBER TOILET BRUSH (small) . . . 25 
BAILEY’S SKIN FOOD (large jar) . . + + + «© « 50 


100 page catalogue of everything in Rubber Goods Free 








' C. J. BAILEY & CO. 7’ Sizer?" BOSTON, MASS, 


a 














WEAR THE 


Lamson & Hubbard 
HAT 





Progressive dealers are always stocked 
with L. & H. Hats because their patrons 
are best suited. Those who appreciate 
the worth of genuine materials and skilled 
workmanship as essential to durability of 
style, retention of shape and the lustre 
of color, should always buy them. 


Look for When you 
this buy your 
Trademark new Hat 





We will prepay express to any town and 
guarantee satisfaction when customers fail 
to find our hats at local stores. State 
hat size, age, height and weight when 
ordering. 


Our Latest Style Book Free. 


LAMSON & HUBBARD 


92 Bedford Street 
and 
173 Washington Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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About 75 Couches 
and 25 Parlor Suits | 


That we have now in stock we will close out at very low prices during 
the next 10 days. A large purchase of goods is now on the way and ‘: 
soon will be landed, and we must make room for them. This is the 
time to replace the old parlor suit with a new one, and the old couch 
that has seen its best days with one that will please all who may me 
repose on its soft and graceful form. >. 





Our GOODS and my 
PRICES Will 


Come and be 
Shown Through 




















Our Warerooms Please You 5 
A. McARTHOUR CO, _. : 
111-117 Washington Street BOSTON, MASS. | 3 
a 





= BORDEN'S |: 
alted Milk 


It is the Best that Science can Produce 
IT HAS NO EQUAL 


™ sume o™* You Are the Loser if Satisfied With a Substitute 
for BORDEN’S 


























ee — Malted, Milk Department 
nai _ BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
RECIPE “Leaders of Quailty” 
Book Established 1857 New York 
Largest Manufacturers of Milk Products in the World 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








Three lines $3.00; additional lines $1.00 per line 2 Count nine words for a line 











AGENTS WANTED 





WA aNTED—Copable agents to handle new, high grade, up-to-date 
articles; lightning sellers in_ all homes, offices, stores, shops; 
$3 2. aM att guaranteed, Promotion assured. 
HOMAS MFG. CO., 1303 Home Blidg., Dayton Ohio. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


BEGIN NOW TO INCREASE YOUR INCOME by corresponding 
a.) newspapers in spare time. Any intelligent person any- 
may learn 4 gsteatng Meme Red stamp brings 
interesting pee Write today retary 
ITED NEWS SYSTEM, Dept. 1k” ‘Buffalo, N.Y. 








BOOK AGENTS WANTED 
Good live book agents can make big money selling 


“Heart Throbs.”’ 


Book sells at — a one territory = unassigned in sev- 


eral states. State te wish to,work in, a 


nd ask for terms. 


Address. Desk B., ‘CHAPPLE: PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., Boston. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





ESTABLISH PROFITABLE BUSINESS by ie sales-agency 
u 


for the standard keyboard, two-hand action 
writer. Works like $1 kinds—sells for $15. 
about. Large profits. Write Dept. 915, Junior 
331 Broadway, New York. 


nior” ‘Type- 
Easily carried 
Typewriter Co., 


WE START YOU INA pecans business with us and furnish 


everything. Full course of instruction free. 


We are manu- 


facturers and have a new plan in the mail order line. Large profits. 


Small capital. You pay us in — months and 
References a. Sworn statemen’ 


make big Perolit, 


PEASE MFG. CO., 264 Pan Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





START A SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY. 


Write for par- 


tieulars. An a proposition with good premiums and 


combinations. TIONAL MAGAZINE 


2. Boston, Mass. 





FLOOR POLISH 





BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH is the best finish 
and interior woodwork. Not brittle: hy 
deface like atalion or oe Send _ for 


made for floors 
not scratch or 
ooklet. For sale 


ree 
by dealers in Paints, Hardware and House Purmstit 8. 
FE BUTCHE aR POLISH Co., 265 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 











TRADE MARKS RagisTEse: ” Our book for Inventors 
mailed on request. ELER & ROBB, Patent & Trade 


Mark Lawyers, 99-101 McGill  pullding. Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Our 3 , boche fe for BU LACEY, mailed 
E 


on receipt of 6 cents stamps. 
Established 1869. " 


Washington, D. C. 













150 


Illustrations 






















































Sent 
Postpaid 


$1.00 


Chapple 
Publishing 
Company 


BOSTON 





TRAFFIC AGENT, $1000; Bookkeeper, $1300; Bookkeeper with 
credit experience, “— raneye and bookkeeper, $780; 


305 - 307 Broadway, N. Y. 


FOR THE HOME 


SUNTAN LEATHER COMPANY, Mfrs. Leatber draperies, Pillow 
Covers, Mats, Hangers, Calendars, Novelties, Beautiful 

Christmas gifts. Send for catalogue with ———— and special 

approval drapery offer. 724 Spring Street, Los Angeles. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CIVIL SEI SERVICE EMPLOYEES are paid well for easy work; ex- 
aminations of all kinds soon; expert advice, sample questions 
and Booklet 9 describing positions — se cases and quick- 
est way to secure them free. 
WASHINGTON CIVIL Si RVICE SCHOOL, 
Washington, D. C. 


Clark’s Cruises ,°% ‘‘Arabic,’’ 16,000 tons 


Feb. 4, Orient; on %. 09, and Feb. 5, '10, ‘ais 
Round the World. Fall Tours ‘08, Round the World, 


F. C. CLARK, Times Building, NEW YORK 


5  FREESISR 


tosguabal 
w to Make Money Greeding Squabs 
Pucnane Rock Squab i "380 Howard St.,Melrose, Mass. 


Will you accept this 
business book if. 


we sena it Sign and mail the 
9 coupon below. Send 
free? no money! - Take no risk! 
One hundred and twelve of the 

world’s master business men have written ten 


books—2, 193 pages—I, 497 vital business secrets. 
In them is the best of all that they know about 



































Purchasing Organization — Getting 
— : Sy i -Holding 
collections —Retailing itn Handling 
Accounting —Wholesaling —Man-Training 
. =Time-Keeping Manufacturi Bust: CG teht 
—Cost-Keeping —Insurance —Competition Fighting 
—Advertising —Real Estate and hundreds and hun- 
—Correspondence —Public Utilities dreds of other vital busie 
—Salesmanship —Banking ness subjects, 


el has been published describing, explaining, picturing the 
‘work, 
Pages 2 and 3 tell about managing businesses great and small; pages 
4 and 5 deal with credits, collections and with rock bottom purchas- 
ing; pages 6 and 7 with han. ting and training men; pages 7 to - 
with salesmanship, with advertising, with the marketing o} 
through salesmen, dealers and by mail; pages 12 to 15 with the rscwe 
problem of securing the highest market price for your services—no 
matter what your line; and the last page tells how you may get a com- 
plete set—bound in handsome half morocco, contents in colors—for less 
than your daily smoke or shave, almost as little as your daily newspaper. 
Will you read the book if we send it free? Send no money. Simply 
sign the coupon. 
e System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., 
If there are, in your books, any new wavs to increase my busineés or 
my salary, I should like to know them. So send on your 16-page free, 
descriptive booklet. I'll read it. 





















Name 








Address. 
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Position 
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| CHEER UP 


} Drinkers of Evans’ Ale are always cheerful and 
happy because it puts them in right relation with 
their stomach and digestion—the source of all 
cheerfulness. 



















Will Make You 


Healthy, Hearty 
and Happy 


and keep you on the bright side of life 
In “Splits” as well as regular size bottles 
At all Dealers and Places 
C. H. EVANS & SONS 
Brewery and Bottling Works 
Established 1786 





HUDSON, N. Y. 


Hotel Cumberland 


Ss. W. Corner Broadway at 54th St. 
Near 50th St. Subway and 53d St. Elevated 
) 
Ideal Location, 
Near Theaters, 
"” Shops and 
Central Park. 





New, 
Modern and 
Absolutely 
Fireproof 


Most attractive 
Hotel in 
New York. 


$2.50 with bath 
and up. 
All outside rooms, 


SEND FOR 
BOOKLET 





HARRY P. STIMSON, 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial 
R. J. BINGHAM 
Formerly with Hotel Woodward 














OX-BLOOD TABLETS 


FOR THIN PEOPLE 
FIRST $1.00 BOX FOR 25 CENTS 















Send 25c in stamps and we will 
send you prepaid full sized $1.00 
box of Ox-Blood Tablets for thin 
people. Cure Rheumatism, Indi- 
gestion, Nervousness. A Great 
Flesh Producer. Thin people gain 
10 pounds a month. Pleasant to take. If 
you are a sufferer or wish to gain flesh, try 
them. First box only at 25c rate. = 
W. A. HENDERSON DRUG CO., 90-16th St, CLARINDA, IOWA 


HENDERSON’S PURE HERB HAIR BATH 


Is nature's own remedy for washing the hair and scalp. It is simply 

a sack which contains a sufficient amount of herbs and barks that when 

s' in ie or water gives a solution that will positively remove all 

dirt and dandruff from the hair and scalp. R any i 

amountof oil; imparts lustre and beauty; stimulates its growth. 50 cents 

a of 6 | ths. A regular sized sack sent as a sample to any 
on receipt of 5c postage to sendit. 


W. A. Henderson Drug Co., - ~~ Clarinda, lowa 


WHITE CLOVE DEW 


FOR THE COMPLEXION 


FIRST $1.00 BOX FOR 25 CENTS 
Makes the Skin white, soft and smooth. Positively acts 
asa Flesh Producer on the muscles of the face. A perfect Skin 
Food and Complexion Beautifier. Just try one $1 box—a three- 
month treatment for 25c in stamps. Only the first one at this price. 


W. A. HENDERSON DRUG CO., - Clarinda, Iowa 













































Potel Marseille 


BROADWAY, cor. 103d St., NEW YORK 





A new, ten story, absolutely fireproof hotel, located on New 
York’s main thoroughfare, in the most desirable section of the 
city. It is conducted on the European plan at moderate prices 
and contains every known modern convenience. The 103d street 
subway station is at the door, making the hotel but eight minutes 
ride from the Grand Ceniral Station and all shops and theatres. 
Broadway and Sixth Avenue surface cars pass the hotel. 
Particulars and Diagram of Rooms upon Request. 

H. S. CLEMENT, President 
Congress Hall, Saratoga—Under Same Management. 
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What Press Clipping 
Will Do For You 


In business, as an aid in finding 
new markets and new outlets for 
your products. 


In keeping posted on any subject 
under the sun in which you may 
be interested. 


In literary work of whatever na- 
ture, supplying original material 
for lectures, addresses, debates, etc. 


LL this we will gladly tell you just for 
the asking. Write us at once, stating 
what your business is or what you are inter- 
ested in, and we will give you full informa- 
tion and advice as to how Press Clippings can 
help you and what it will cost. 
The International Press Clipping Bureau re- 
ceives, reads and clips fifty-five thousand pub- 
lications, daily and weekly papers, monthly 
magazines, trade, literary and religious papers, 
etc. Let us show you why and how we can 
be of service to you at how little cost. 


International 
Press Clipping Bureau 
Dept. 104 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








SUIT on OVERCOAT #122 


Mave loYour MEASURE #25°° 
THE MOST COMPLETE FASHION-BOOK EVER PUBLISHED 


NOW READY 


WRITE today for Our NewHandsome and Instructive 
Fall and Winter Catalog Illustrating the Very Latest 
Fashions. It's FREE and POSTPAID together with 
Samples of Cloth and Our Complete Outfit for Takin 
Your Own Measurements at Home. DIRECT T 
THE CONSUMER ONLY. From Mill to Man is the 
True Way to Putit. We Employ No Agents and Have 
No Dealers to Act as Our Agents. This is an Advan- 
tage which Serves to Save You at Least Two Middle- 
men’s Profits. Read our IRON CLADGuarantee which 
is as STRONG AS THE ROCK OF GIBRALTAR, 
WE GUARANTEE TO PLEASE AND FIT YOU PERFECTLY 
OR REFUND YOUR MONEY WITHOUT ANY ARGUMENT. 
We Prepay Express Charges to Any Part of 
United States which Meansa Big Saving toYou, 


THE NEW YORK TAILORS, ""xaw oun cre. 


The Largest Mail-order Merchant Tailors 
to Men in the World. Established 18 Years. 


















Visible Writers o- otnerwse 
Olivers, Remingtons, Smiths, etc. 
Shipped ANYWHERE for Free Trial, or RENTED, 
allowing RENT to APPLY. 


Prices $15.00 Up 


First class Machines fresh fromthe Manufacturers 
Write for Illustrated Catalog 12. Your opportunity. 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, (Est. 1892) 92 & 94 Lake St., Ghicage 
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1000 CANS OF “FLASH” 
WILL BE GIVEN AWAY 


ILASH is a hand cleaner; the only per- 
F fect cleaner that was ever devised. It 
is fragrantly scented and will not harm 
the most delicate skin. After the hands are 
dampened in cold or warm water rub a little 
FLASH over them 
and all grime, dirt, 
ink, grease, paint, oil, 
or other incrusta- 
tion will disappear 
as if by magic, leav- 
ing the hands soft as 
velvet. Every house 
wife should know 
how FLASH can as- 
sist in the kitchen and 
other parts of the 
house for cleaning woodwork, sinks, bath 
tubs, floors, paint, kitchen utensils, etc. 
For people engaged in any hand-soiling 
work or pastime, FLASH is indispensable. 
Motorists, surgeons, mechanics, printers, 
regardless of what your work may be, ‘“YOU 
NEED FLASH”? The trial is free. 


Send us your name and address, with a two-cent 
stamp to cover postage, and we will mail you a trial 
can of FLASH free to prove what we say about this 
wonderful cleaner. 


FLASH CHEMICAL CO., 9-10 Fulton Place, Boston, Mass. 











THE LAW UF Stccess 


A book of 104 pages, 16 chapters, paper bound. Plainly 
written, easily Len solr and tains positive rules and 
instructions of inestimable value to every man and woman 
desirous of bettering their financial condition. The low Cents 
rice is but a fraction of its real value, being made possi- 
Bie by the tremendous edition of which 65, copies have already 
been sold. i 
nnot deny yourself the privilege of possessing this » C8 
aera, its cost is trifling and it places within your own hands, the 
means of starting you on the road to a broader career and financial 
independence. ys 
The book will be mailed postpaid upon receipt of 10 cents, stamps or 
dlbven. In the event of dissatisfaction your money will be cheerfully 
returned. Send for it today. 


The FIDUCIARY CO. 291 Tacoma Bldg. 


PUBLISHERS Chicago, Ill. 

















Extra Large 
GENUINE 
Moth-Proof Red 


Cedar Chest 


Prepaid on Approval, from 


our factor: 1 4. 50 


[| Make your High Point, N.c. PL4.90 


"vatuaste  (OQUEVPEVID 


Size: 434 x 264 x 254 inches. 
i lid, fragrant, Southern Red Cedar. Handsomely 
fen ‘Sonal beautiful Oak and Brass trimmings. 
Write jor Folder ““A’ and Guarantee. 


Gadercaie Ga. \6 ving Building, N.Y 
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NUMBER 


INSTRUMENTAL’ 
A Frangesa, March 
Americana, March 


oru 
April Smiles, Waltz 
Arbutus Waltz 
t Sundown.... 
Artist Life, Waltz. 
A Trip to Niagara. 
Autumn Gavotte .. 











































pesding EE re 
ee nS oss os es oe ee 
Bohemian Girl ........ 
Champion March............. 7ogler 
Cavalleria ca Sidhe an wheel Mascagni 
oo. Fea ee te es 
Clown ee SR ie een YE 
Colonial ley EDia ip lohan’ Fitz sitrick 
College ¥ STS awley 
pomege A —_ YR Ee Pe Keiser 
Oe eee Beaumont 
Convent Ray udovic 
Chapel in -_ TT See Jungmann 
Consdiiation ...........d M oe 
Crimson Blushes teeta te say & ok Oe Les 
Dance of the Goldenrods. .F siepatrick 
Dance of the Stars ........ Richm 
Dance of the Zep yrs 5 atl site dar sell Con 
Dorothy, Old En i Dance. "Smith 
Dixie, Transcription......... ‘Lerman 
iaxiwe Bamd.............1 Meacham 
IE an ons bu wis gan 4 bie Gottschalk 
TE ss cps vs.cuos'eoee Lange 
aS 
Falling Waters........... Fitzpatrick 
Faust, Transcription ied weet Leybach 
Fifth h Nocturne, a Leybach 
Ll rr Chaminade 
Pleeting seus fee vetoes Brinkman 
flowers and Ferns............ Keiser 
kt CG Eee Lange 
Flower of the Flock.......... Smtth 
Fower of Ph thea eta is nae Haberbier 
Fai yeddii bo RR Turner 
Frolic of the Frogs ele Wks kn ‘atson 
SR Tas < nin 4 0 0444s 65 Keiser 
Gertrude’s Dream......... Beethoven 
OR ee aaa Lichner 
EON. oc vas Kes see sak Dixie 
OS REP nge 
ey Sweet Home........... Slack 
h Airs, —d March....... Keiser 
ac: * ae Dorn 
nvitation to the Dance..Von Weber 
1 Bacio (The Kiss)........... Arditt 
Japanesa, Romance....... ama Sen 
oll Fellows, WUUNOE <0 5.0'53'05 ra 
La ea 
La Sorella, March............ 
nS kboanbebeecnveohetvese 
Last Hope................ Gottschalk 
Ly oe ine aed ee reveveue etterer 
NO) Sea Yradier 
Last Waltz of the zoaan. Sinnengen 
Wood 


“Let’er Go,’’ Mar 
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-|AGrand Opportunity 
LOVERS OF MUSIC! 
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If the NATIONAL is ni 





An extraordinary chance. 


LiWE Lithographic Pieces of Sheet Music 
| ( popular and classical) FREE 


Why spend $1.50 for 


music when for the price of the National Magazine 


($1.50 a year) you can get these nine 


pieces of music 


and a year’s subscription to the National. 
We have made special arrangements with one of 


the largest sheet-music 
which we can afford to 


ublishers in the country by 
o this for a short time. 


These selections are not printed from cheap t 


plates on the common 


gd usually 
are printed from the 


used, but ity 


est lithographed stones on 
full-sized, finest quality sheet-music paper. 


Every 


title is a work of art reproduced in four-color effects 
from original drawings and paintings. 

This is a bargain, you cannot buy any of these pieces 
of music at a music store for less than fifteen cents 
and most of them will cost you more. 











ot known to you, send for a copy. 





EA a ee re Lichner 142 Weber's Last Waltz......... Weber 
Little Fairy Waltz ....... Sireabbog 143 had hisperings of Love. ... Kinkel 
4 Little Fairy Polka ....... Streabbog 144 Wine, Woman and Song. . Strauss 
Love's Dream After the Ball. Ceibulka 145 You and I Waltz.......... Clartbel 
Loving Hearts .......... K. Resier 
Longing for Home....... Jungmann VOCAL 
SR IE 0.0 o's & <ainieieren Gilet 146 Afterwards ................ ull 
eA OS eae ee Boh: 47 Alone G. Medium)...... Fitzgibbon 
Maiden’s Prayer ....... Badarzewski 148 Anchored ................. ‘ats 
Og ae tein EB ae eee. M —— 
Mocking Bird, The........ Ta es om © Angel Voices Ever Near... . Roberts 
Wedding Ma nek, 2. ae endelssohn ee A” See Rodney 
4 Massa’s In the Cold, Cold Ground” 2 Calvary (Medium) ........ Rodney 
Free 3 Calvary SPP Ree Ee odney 
Menuet, de la Antique . _ Poderowskt Ree SINE UO. ko oc vss cceet King 
} Merry Widow Waltz......... ehar SO Sea aes M attet 
87 Merry Widow Selection Spee SE Lehar 56 Does He Love Me, Or Love Me 
88 Monastery Bells.............. V ell ON on bid kw xn bs Bee wierd 
89 Music Box, Caprice.......... Liebic: 7 ame "Mobile PR ER ALT avg Ke 
90 Moonbeams on the Lake. Fiigpatrick 58 Dream of Paradise (High) . "oun 
91 Moment Musicale.......... Schuber 9 Dream of Paradise (Medium ) Gray 
92 Mountain Belle, Schottische. SK inkel 60 Dream of Paradise (Low). orey 
93 My Old Kentucky Home. erman ee eS) | eee ree 
Jf ko seers Ceiser 2. ee ere nschat 
95 op > a ey Seer Ellis 3 From the . Tolls of the Sea. Phe 
96 Old Black Joe............. Meacham DL 46 gan tay dpeee ces bat To — 
97 Old Folks —y moms... . 24 Meacham 5 Good Nigl Skin Wien wieiee ate tate Br 
98 Old Oaken Bucket.........2 ng 6 Good Olc , Gone By. Von Tilzer 
Orange a. Waltz..... Ludovic 7 Home, Sweet Home...:..... Bishop 
0O Orvetta, Waitz............. Spencer 8 Home, Home, Dear Home. Trevelyan 
01 Over the Waves, ey a 9 How Can I Bear to Leave Thee 
Bl. aaa ce Fau Keiser- Kinkel 
03 Pearly Dew Drops, Mazurka. irbeck 70 If ro the a Were Roses. . Pratt 
04 Plantation Airs............. oe © eee. SON BO. iss... san eha 
05 Plantation Medley ........... Si IL o's si'o ¢ s.4.0\ 5°04 acceoc «ark Parker 
06 Placida (Tone ae co OO ae errr rion 
07 Peacemaker, March...... urtevant 174 Just Before the Battle, Mother. . Root 
08 Polish Dance, op. 3. No. 1, ticherenbe Pe MNOS 5c Bo aivt ng v.cs'en ede Bennett 
09 Precious Moments ........ Hickman 176 Kathleen Mavourneen....... "TOUC 
0 Princess ie Pon Rew Mie os oem Rose ME PRR scar Straus 
1 Pure as Snow, Edelweiss ..... Lange 178 Last Hope ............. Foulsc = 
2 Remember Me, Far Away. Brinkmann 79 Last Rose of Summer... ... Moor 
3 Rippling Waves...........J Milward 180 Little Dolly Py iftwood . Vivian Grey 
2s te "Ree ow 81 Lost Chord, The........... Sullivan 
. —.} — RRR Metcalf 182 Lorna Doone.............. Stanjord 
if "aaa —- 83 Love's Old Sweet Song...... Molloy 
SS SS ee Keis 84 Ma Li'l’ Sweet Sunbeam 
8 Schubert's Serenade........ Schubert Mabel Mc Kinley 
9 Silvery Waves, "Revere sen 8 Le ara ae 
0 Simple Confession........... 86 Massa’s int the Cold,Cold Ground Foster 
p simple Life, Waltz...... Bainesjord 187 uy y Oe seeale Te uf yer 
22 pherd Boy, Nocturne..... w 8 M yy Home... . Foster 
3 Spray of Gold............ Braunbach 9 old poke SS eee oster 
ST SE, (cis. 0 01's 0's Mendelssohn & & ee Pea oster 
St. Sarre Weber 91 Old al Bucket .. |. Woodworth 
tS 2 Sa e Kennedy 2 Old Farm-House on the Hill. Lerman 
Spring’s — ee fn ee Ba RR. > Ree Faure 
8 Shepherd’s Song........... Spindler 4 Palms (Medium) ........... Faure 
9 Sweet Meditations ee pee Ka 5 fee - ath stra eae Faure 
‘am O’ Shanter............ Warren 6 SOR TeX s= Kt 
EE SE o's 04s vp b neces ches nge 7 Picolo-Picolo aD Meare Oscar Straus 
2 Traumerei and Romance. .Schuman 8 Ra 1 eee - Ki 
3 Twentieth Century Woman. . Norris 9 Si Bye and Bye...... Gerard 
Under the Double Eagle 0 Still as the oo ROP ES Boh 
p In_a Swing.. 1 Spring Song........... Mendelssohn 
6 Valse leue... ED 5, a 't.b gb 5 v,0 ava oon nderson 
Valse in E flat. iP EE SEs woes 6s lug. o's ote eae har 
8 Waltz Dream..... 04 Waltz Duet .......... Oscar Straus 
9 Waves of the Ocean.. 05 W nen — I ao the Love-light 
40 Waves of the Danube....Jvanovict ___—_in Your Eyes.............. 
41 Warblings at Eve.......... 206 when the Gold Is Turning Gray ‘Morse 


Address: 


Gatint Music Department, CHAPPLE PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., Boston, Mass. 
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Chapple Publishing Co., Ltd., Boston, Mass. 
— Enclosed please fin $ 
you to also send me nine pieces of sheet music as ! 
checked the nine numbers desired. 


1.50 for one year’s subscript 


ion to the NATIONAL 


ndicated above. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PROGRESSIVE ADVERTISERS 


New fngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
ot = OF MUSIC) 22>c7 


Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 
Everywhere recognized as the largest and best equipped schoui of music in the world. _ Its 
complete organization, its imposing Conservatory building and splendid equipment, and the 
new Residence building offer exceptional facilities for students. Situated in Boston, the 
acknowledged music center of America, it affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so 
necessary to a musical education. Every department under special masters. The reciprocal 
relations established with Harvard University afford pupils special advantages for literary study, 


Grand Opera School 


This school will give a practical training for Grand Opera in regular professional 
rehearsals. The conductors, stage managers and répétiteurs are of the staff of the Boston 
Opera House. Through this Opera School young Americans will have the opportunity to 
obtain a debut in the Boston Opera House when they demonstrate sufficient ability. 

Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates are 
much in demand as teachers and musicians. 

The privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and appearing before 


audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music student. A number of free violin 
scholarships available for 1908. For particulars and year book, address RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 











DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


That's all we want to know 

Now we will not give you any grand prize—or 

a lotof free stuf? if you answer this ad. Nor 

do weclaim to make you richina week. But 
if eg are anxious to develop your talent 
with asuccessful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture with 6e. 
in stamps for portfolio of cartoons and sam- 
ple lesson plate, and let us explain. 


THE W. L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
350 Kingmoore Bicg. , Cleveland, 0. 


Bauer’s Tone-Improvin 


CHEMICAL VIOLIN-BRIDGE 


Not made of wood; will improve your violin 
wonderfully. Many leading artists are using it 
alread ana ‘ou aiso will be delighted by its beau- 
tiful effect. ailed anywhere on receipt of 50 ets. 
Order it today. Fine Violins, Bows, Strings, Sheet- 
music, etc. Just out for the Piano: *‘ Bew-Drogs,” 
& musical gem on the style of “Lange's Flower Song." 80 ets. 

The H. BAUER MUSIC CO. 
135 East 34th Street - - - - New York 


Be Strong and Well) 




















: 008 THM, 
BE A SALESMAN 


Wi WILL teach you to bean Expert Traveling Salesman 





Thave restored more er 
by mail in eight weeks and assist you to secure a posi- tired, depressed, ner- a <t 
tion with a reliable firm. We hare scores of calls for 

Salesmen from leading firms all over the United States, 
andare daily placing our graduates in positions. Sales- 
manship is the most lucrative, easiest, pleasant profession in 
the world; besides a good salesman is never affected by ployves in a big 8-story 
strikes or hard times and is always sure of a good position uilding engaged in 
b he prod the business that keeps the whsls of this work. I have sign- 
ed statements of thou- 
sands that I have restored to vigorous, bounding health, put 
them into the very pink of physical condition. I doubled 
their working capacity. I made the red blood of health jump 
through their veins; made them sleep as soundly aschildren. 

Let me send you printed matter concerning the methods 
taught them. You can do what they have done rightin yout 
own home by this simple method. Your request for their 
statements and for this printed matter will put you under no 
Obligation to me whatever. 

Tear out this ad, write name and address on margin, mail to 

Sylvester J. Simon, 14 Quincy Street, Chicago. 





vously exhausted bus- (J 
iness men to health be 

than any other living 
man. I have 150 em- 













e 
commerce turning. Why not be a producer? The man 
they cannot get along without, and instead of being content- 
ed with rly paid, hard, and dirty work, earn a big sal- 
ary. If you want to enter this highly honorable and 
lucrative profession, write for our free catalog. ‘‘A Knight 
of the Grip,’”’ and testimonials from scores of men whom 
we have recently placed in good rositions, 

Address Dept. 2)2 
National Salesman’s Training Association, 
Chicago, Ill.; Kansas City, Mo.; or Minneapolis, Minn. 
, Write nearest office. 















































Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 
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A Practical Trademark 


The Keen Kutter Trademark is a practical one. 

It means something to you—it protects you—it makes an 
expert buyer of you—and it costs you ‘nothing. 

This trademark means, wherever or whenever you see it, 
that the tool upon which it appears is the best that can be 
bought—that it will outwear all others—that it is perfect in 
quality, temper, balance, adjustment, and adaptability. 


KEEN KUTTER 


QUALITY TOOLS 


are made to work. They are thoroughly tested 
at the factory to make sure they will do their 
work, then stamped Keen Kutter. 


The guarantee of the maker goes with them, 
protecting you and the dealer who sells them. 
hey are the only tools you know before trying 
"FRADE GRU MARK will give long, hard, satisfactory service. 
“‘The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 
Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. Simmons, 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE 


COMPANY, (Inc.) 
St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 


Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine’ when writing to advertisers, 
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“van Rubber Co. had an oppor- 








O’Sullivan’s Heels of New Live Rubber 
Give Energy and Elasticity to Your Walk 





In the economy of walk- 
ing, heels of live new rub- 


bet are an essential factor. 











NOTHING explains the value 

of Heels of new live rub- 
ber in walking better than 
Mr. Carnegie’s version of elas- 
ticity as the element neces- 
sary for the United States 
currency. 

The energy, yes, the energy, 
of new LIVE Rubber UNDER 
YOUR HEEL AT EVERY 
STEP, whether you stand or 
walk, is what you want. 

Energy to walk, energy to 
work, to act, to think; the 
more energy the more life; 
the more success the more 
achievement, the more hap- 
piness; energy imparts energy: 
energy means power. 

Apply it to yourself; the 
young people need it, the con- 
servative, behind -the-times 
people need it, and what is 








It won't do to have heels 
made of dead, musty, ground- 
up old door mats and the like. 

When you decide to wear 
rubber heels demand O’Sulli- 
van's, that have energy, life, 
durability: and after telling 
you why you should demand 
them, if you don’t get them, 
it’s your fault. 

We have in mind many peo- 
ple for whom rubber heels are 
an absoiute necessity, but 
none more so than the House- 
keepers. 

Juliets and Oxfords for their 
wear and the wear of Nurses 
are generally made with Rub- 
ber heels on. 3 

The merits of the O'Sullivan 
heels led the manufacturers 
to do’ so; but the shame of it is 
that some makers, just to save 
a few cents, put on any old 
kind that looks like rubber, 
and it is passed out as ** just as 
good “ to the Housekeeper or 
whoever it may be—and there 
are thousands who use them. 





TELL THE PUBLIC 





there to mark a well-spent 
life so’ well as energy in the 
centenarian? 


HUMPHREY O’SULLIVAN 
Founder of the Rubber Heel Industry 


‘NOT AS GOOD.” 





Last Fall, when the O'Sulli- 
tunity to save 10 per cent. in rency needs.” 
og gg of — heels, owing 
0 the low cost of crude rub- walk 
ber, THEY PUT IT IN S 
GOODS. _ 


aod easy.”’ 
They wisely applied the 10 per cent. to secure ad- 
ded ENERGY, elasticity and desirability to their 
i olpec ae —t = Stage in the form of a 
e of Para Ru i iti 
mask ee the auth r, without any additional 
They want no thanks for doing so; the fact is cited 
ros i the business policy of the O'Sullivan Com- 
The purpose of this communication to the public is 
to call attention to the energy, life and snap in the 
ag i ape waged Rubber AND THE NECES- 
or this quality in the heels: TO FIL 
MISSION FOR THE PEOPLE. es 


Carnegie says: ‘‘Elasticity is what the cur- 


O'Sullivan says: ‘Elasticity is what your 
needs to make it natural, graceful 





They are used because 
they cost less than 
O’Sullivan’s, and the few 
cents saved by the man- 
ufacturers is taken out 
: of the vital point — the 
comfort to the wearer. If those using house 
shoes with Rubber Heels on will refuse to 
accept imitations they'll show the dealers 
that they know. There’s only one kind of 
heels made of New. Live Rubber, that have 
energy, life and durability — O’Sullivan’s. 
The same difference exists between O’Sul- 
livan’s Heels and the imitations that there 
is between the live wire and the dead one. 


> 





NOW THIS IS TO 


IMITATIONS ARE | 





O’Sullivan’s New Live Rubber Heels 
Encourage Walking. 


Ww Fee oe | % your street shoes and you’ll want to walk. ALL SENSIBLE people 
ether you work with your hands or brain, or both, whether you stand or walk, heels of 
NEW LIVE rubber will aid you. They act as a buffer against the daily grind. 2 
oe ro a ed age bond —oe things, who are making the city’s wheels move, they are 
! Only cost 50 cents and the TWICE AS LONG AS LEATHER, th 

| CHEAPER TO WEAR. cepa ——. 

,_ When you decide to get rubber heels, demand O’SULLIVAN’S; they are the PIONEERS and 

the only kind made of LIVE RUBBER. 
The NAME O’SULLIVAN on RUBBER is like “STERLING” on silver. All shoe dealers 
. 


will supply you. 
& O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., LOWELL, ge 
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GEALSHIPT 


~ OYSTERS 
AA Pure Food 


@ Sealshipt Oysters are absolutely 
pure, fresh, wholesome and appetizing. 
The Sealshipt Trademark is a 
guaranty that the oysters sold under 
it are entirely free from impurities of 
every kind and have not been subjected 
to “soaking,” “drinking,” or other 
harmful process. 











@ Sealshipt Oysters are practically the same as shell oysters, 
as they are shipped in sealed, air-tight Patent Carriers directly from 
the oyster growers on the seacoast to the leading retailers of food 





products throughout the United States and Canada. Sealshipt 
Oysters are free from water, ice, germs or dirt. The ice is packed 
around the container, not in the oysters. 





@ Sealshipt Oysters have a piquant half-shell flavor, the 
salt sea tang, the nourishing food values, the smooth firmness, and 
natural color are all fully retained. No preservatives of any kind 
are ever used. 





@, The scope of the Sealshipt organization-is such that the con- 
suming public is protected in every way, not only in the growing 
and handling of the oysters on the seacoast, but after they reach 
the retailers in the interior. You can always identify the Sealshipt 
retailer by the attractive white and blue porcelain oyster display 
case standing in the front of his store (see illustration). He is the 
progressive dealer of your town. He’ knows and prefers the best 
—is “just a bit particular” about the quality of the foods he sells. 


If your dealer does not handle the genuine SEALSHIPT OYSTERS send us his 
name and address, In return we will mail you one of our SEALSHIPT booklets with 
further explanation, and giving many famous recipes for cooking and serving oysters. 


NATIONAL OYSTER CARRIER COMPANY 


General Office and Factory, SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 


The Sealshipt Patent Carrier System of Packing and Shipping Sea Foods in Bulk. 
Affiliated shippers in all the great oyster districts 


ANNUAL SHIPPING CAPACITY, 1,000,000 GALLONS 











